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YnVftYYlgftnce from ^Liberia. 

We are happy, after a remarkably long interval, without any tidings from 
the Colony, to commence our fifth volume with the following able and 
highly interesting despatches from the Colonial Agent, Dr. Richard Ran¬ 
dall. It must be recollected, that the statements here made, are the result 
of first impressions, having been completed when Dr. Randall had been 
in the Colony but fifteen days. Some of the opinions, therefore, here ex¬ 
pressed, may be modified or changed by further investigations and more ex¬ 
tended information, yet we have no doubt that, generally, they will be 
found correct. They are such surely, as to encourage every mind, that has 
seriously turned its thoughts to the great design of our Institution. Nor 
should they fail to secure attention from those who have hitherto neglect¬ 
ed the subject. Shall our Countrymen remain longer insensible to the mo¬ 
mentous claims which the scheme of African Colonization presents to their 
immediate, earnest, universal, united efforts! Can men who profess and 
call themselves Christians, reject or set aside these claims without subject¬ 
ing themselves to the punishment of a condemning conscience? Is it not 
high time, that on this subject, our nation should awake out of sleep ? The 
success of the experiment of our Society, leaves incredulity and apathy with¬ 
out excuse, and of those who refuse their aid to it, because still unconvin¬ 
ced of its practicableness and utility—we fear it might be said without in¬ 
justice, “neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead. ” 
We pray that the subject may, at least, receive a fair, a candid, and a full 
examination. 

1 
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Monrovia, Dec. 28 , 1828 . 

To the Board of Managers of the American Colonization Society , 
Washington City. 

Gentlemen: 

On my arrival at this place, on the 22d inst. I received the 
melancholy intelligence of the death of Mr. Cary, the Vice- 
Agent, by the accidental explosion of gunpowder—enclosed you 
will find a detailed statement of the particulars of this unfortu¬ 
nate affair, by Mr. Waring, the present Vice-Agent, and Mr. 
Weaver the Councellor, resident at this place. The election 
for a successor to Mr. Cary, in the Vice-Agency, was warmly 
contested—Mr. Waring receiving forty-two votes, and Mr. De- 
vany thirty-two. Although some jealousy and ill-will appear to 
have been excited between the partizans of the rival candidates, 
all submitted readily to the constituted authorities. 

There are in the stores in this place, at this time, not less 
than 870,000 of goods and African produce, and twice that va¬ 
lue, if we include all the convertable property in the settle¬ 
ment. 

I am much pleased with the climate, location, fertility, and 
population of Liberia. The climate is, at this season, most de¬ 
lightful. It is not very warm during the day, and at night it is 
cool enough to sleep with comfort under a blanket. Though 
this is considered the sickly season, we have but little disease, 
and none of an alarming character. The Swiss Missionaries 
have all been sick, and the principal, Mr. Wolff, died the day 
after we arrived. But he, no doubt, died for want of medical 
assistance, and the sickness of the whole may be mainly attribu¬ 
ted to their living in a low, confined situation. Of seven other 
whites, now in the town, five of whom have been here at least a 
month, not one has been sick, and the coloured part of our po¬ 
pulation is quite healthy. I consider the town of Monrovia, 
quite as healthy as any of our southern cities, and the other set¬ 
tlements on the Stockton and the St. Paul’s, have even a better 
reputation for health. The causes which led to the mortality 
among the northern emigrants, who came out here with the dif¬ 
ferent expeditions, will, I hope, not again exist—and I am the 
more convinced from all I see and hear, that with proper pre¬ 
cautions, and even moderate prudence, emigrants may come out 
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from any of the northern states with but little risk from the ef¬ 
fects of the climate. You will find in an accompanying paper, 
some remarks on the subject of fitting out and provisioning such 
parties of emigrants as it may please the Society in future, to 
send out. 

The location of Monrovia is the most delightful that can be 
imagined. Since the woods have been cleared away on the south 
side of the peninsula, our town is in full view from the ocean, 
and has really a most imposing appearance? and since the sketch 
which you have in the Repository, was taken, the view from the 
north is much improved, by being more opened, and having ma¬ 
ny additional buildings. The location of this place, gives it most 
important commercial advantages—and, whatever may be the 
final success of our colonizing operations, nothing but some most 
unfortunate disaster can prevent this becoming one of the most 
important commercial cities on the African coast. The cape 
lands are not generally very fertile, but there are some situa¬ 
tions quite so. Even the most barren parts are suitable for gar¬ 
dening, with a little attention to manuring, and the very worst 
part of it will produce coffee, and several varieties of fruits. 1 
visited Caldwell, and the half-way farms, a few days since, and 
was much pleased with the improvements that have been made 
there during the short period they have been occupied. Most of the 
settlers have good houses, and all of them have flourishing plan¬ 
tations of rice, cassada, plantains, and potatoes, with many oth¬ 
er fruits and vegetables. The short period that these people have 
been in the occupation of their lands, and the indispensable ne- 
eessity they have felt, for getting a good stock of provisions, and 
furnishing their houses, have prevented them from devoting their 
time to other improvements. Though none of these people are 
as wealthy as their commercial brethren at Monrovia, they are 
all above want, and will in a few years become rich; for their 
lands are admirably adapted to the cultivation of sugar and cot¬ 
ton, in addition to the articles before mentioned. The lands on 
both sides of Stockton creek, are of the very best quality; being 
a rich, light alluvion, equal in every respect to the best lands on 
the southern rivers of the United States. The settlement of the 
half-way farms on the Stockton, does not advance very rapidly. 
They are principally owned by inhabitants of Monrovia, who 
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have not generally done more in the way of improvement, than 
was necessary to secure their titles. There are some exceptions, 
which will be particularly mentioned in some future communica¬ 
tion. 

Since Mr. Ashmun left this, Mr. Cary has located the recap¬ 
tured Africans, whose terms of service to the Colonists had ex¬ 
pired, in a situation immediately behind the half-way farms, be¬ 
tween Stockton creek and the Montserado river. I visited their 
town,, and was much delighted with their improvements. They 
have been on their lands but three months, and have already 
built themselves comfortable houses, enclosed their lots, and 
have their cassada, plantains, and potatoes growing most luxuri¬ 
antly. Their situation is, I think, more healthful than the half¬ 
way farms, or even Caldwell, on account of its being more re¬ 
mote from the Mangrove swamps on the border of the river. 
This would, perhaps, be the best place on which we could locate 
the next party of our emigrants. If the United States send out 
the recaptured Africans nowin Florida, we will extend the pre¬ 
sent town for their accommodation. The late Vice-Agent, Mr. 
Cary, deserves much credit for his exertions, in the location 
and settlement of this flourishing village. I propose to have it 
called after him, Cary-town. 

I have not yet visited theMillsburg settlement, but the reports 
from it are most favourable. I have allotted next week for the 
performance of that duty, and my next despatch shall contain the 
particulars of my visit. 

I have enclosed a list of such articles as belong to the United 
States, to the Navy Department, and with this communication, 
will be found a schedule of such as belong to the Society. 

If I had under my direction, an armed vessel, with 40 men, 
principally black sailors from the United States, I would pledge 
myself, that the slave-trade should not be carried on in the 
neighbourhood of this Colony. From all I can learn here, l am 
induced to believe, that the slave-trade is now carried on at the 
Gallenas between Cape Mount and Sierra Leone, and to the lee¬ 
ward of this place, to a greater extent than it has been for many 
years. The South American cruisers are alone efficient, in this 
neighborhood, against the slavers. The slavers are generally fit¬ 
ted out in the island of Cuba, or Brazil, and land their cargoes, 
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and establish factories for the collection of slaves, at some conveni¬ 
ent spot, whilst the vessels cruise oft' and on with perfect impunity, 
from the English, French, and other cruizers, who cannot cap¬ 
ture. them, unless they have the slaves actually on board; and as 
soon as the coast is clear, and the wind is fair, they get their 
slaves on board, and being generally fast sailers, they defy all 
pursuers. The South Americans being at war with Spain, and 
the Buenos Ayreans, with both Spain and Brazil, they capture all 
under those flags, whether they have or have not on board, their 
tedrgo of slaves. 

The Colonists, I find, are much alarmed at the idea of incensing 
these people, who are so powerful, lest they should injure them by 
cuttiug up their commerce on this coast. It will be recollected by 
the Society, that there has been no American vessel cruising on 
this coast for many years. The Ontario stopped here a short 
time last year, and the Shark, which is now here, is only authoriz¬ 
ed to delay, for the reception of my despatches to the Navy De¬ 
partment. I hope the Board will urge upon the Government the 
necessity of keeping a vessel on the coast. I will pledge my 
medical reputation, that it can be done with but little risk from 
disease, if proper precautions are used. Neither the officers 
nor men need be exposed on shore at night, the only dangerous 
period; and the men need not be landed at all, as the Kroomen may 
be employed for three or four dollars a month, to procure wood, 
water, and do all the other work on shore. I hope the Shark will 
prove an instance, in proof of the correctness of this proposition. 
The activity of our squadron during the last two or three years, 
has driven the pirates entirely from the West Indies, and the 
Gulph of Mexico, and we have every reason to believe, that the 
same set are now engaged on this coast, iu the double capacity of 
pirates and slavers. 

I have been so fortunate as to meet with a Mandingo from Su- 
soo, a country bordering on the territory of Footah Jallo, from 
whom, with the assistance of Mr. Gomez, a highly intelligent 
African, educated in Europe, I have obtained a translation of the 
letter I obtained from Prince to his relatives in Teemboo. I 
have sent enclosed the translation of the letter, in the hand of 
Mr. Gomez, which I send as a specimen of African penmanship. 
I inquired of the Mandingo, whether he could take charge of 
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the letter; but finding that he spoke doubtingly, and did not ex- 
pect to return to his country for many months, I determined not 
to entrust him with it, but to await a better opportunity. I per¬ 
mitted him to take a copy of the letter, and promised him a hand¬ 
some compensation, if he would obtain an answer to it from 
Teeinboo. 

I have this day had a long conversation with Mr. Dungey, one 
of the individuals who have penetrated farthest into the interior, 
for the purposes of trade, and am much pleased with the result. 
His statement is as follows.—Himself and three others of th& 
Colonists, have been several times to King Boatswain’s town, 
150 miles in the interior, for the purpose of trade. They take 
the path, which is an open one, and well suited for men and 
beasts of burthen, about six miles from the mouth of the St. Paul’s, 
and penetrate in a northern direction, through immense forests, 
filled with herds of elephants, and innumerable other wild ani¬ 
mals. During the whole distance, until they get within 20 miles 
of Boatswain’s town, they pass no settlements and meet with no 
natives, except the elephant hunters, who are very numerous, 
but always friendly. 

When they arrive within twenty miles of Boatswain’s town, 
they find the country open and well cultivated, with many 
cattle and some horses. The town contains more than 1,000 
houses, and is well fortified with a barricade; and 8,000 men, 
armed with muskets, can be brought to its defence. Boatswain 
is generally at war with his neighbours, but has been uniform¬ 
ly friendly towards us, and seems much disposed to carry on a 
more extensive trade with the people of the Colony. By open¬ 
ing a direct path, the distance may be reduced to 120 miles.— 
Our traders carry with them tobacco, pipes, muskets, powder, 
cloths, and other African trade articles, and in return obtain, 
bullocks, ivory and gold. From what I can learn, the St. Paul’s, 
after passing the falls at Millsburg, is a deep navigable river, ex¬ 
tending several hundred miles in a northerly direction. Mr. 
Dungey assured me, that he was at the St. Paul’s, within 25 
miles of Boatswain’s flown, and found it half a mile wide, deep, 
and navigable, and free from all falls or obstructions. There 
are several large islands at this point, one of which, called Ha- 
ramahia, he described as five miles wide and more than ten in 
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length. He says that the people there told him, that the time 
was when the slavers came up in their boats to this point, with 
goods to buy slaves. This fine river is on the map described as the 
Montserado, but its mouth is several miles north of Cape Mont- 
serado, though it is connected with the river of that name, by a 
deep navigable creek, the Stockton. I have no doubt that, by 
means of this fine river, we will in time, open a trade with the 
interior, by which we may divert to this place, much of the gold 
and ivory, which is now carried to Sierra Leone, on the North, 
and Cape Coast to the South. I have already ascertained here, 
that a company can be formed with a capital of a thousand or 
two dollars, for the purpose of making an experiment in this 
trade, on a larger scale than has hitherto been done, and I will 
probably take shares in it, as authorized by the Society, to the 
amount of one or two hundred dollars. I will send a message 
to Boatswain in a few days, with a present, and will endeavour 
to induce him to open a more direct path from our settlement, and 
to permit us to carry on a trade with the people beyond him, and 
establish a factory in his town. At present, the goods of our 
traders are carried on the backs of men, and cost them for trans¬ 
portation, about fifty cents a hundred there, and as much back, 
with the returns. Mules or Jacks might be used to advantage 
for this purpose, and if we could use the River St. Paul’s, even 
if we had to make a portage at Millsburg, it would be still bet¬ 
ter. 

Jan. 6th. It will be seen by the statements of Mr. Waring and 
Mr. Weaver, relative to the death of Mr. Cary, that the govern¬ 
ment of the Colony has had a very serious difficulty with 
some of the native kings, relative to a slave factory which had 
been established near our settlement. I found on my arrival, 
that Mr. Waring, the Vice-Agent, had, after the death of Mr. 
Cary, communicated with King Brister, and that he had express¬ 
ed his anxiety for peace, but, at the same time, his determina¬ 
tion to defend himself if attacked. He denied the right of the 
Colony to interfere with him or his slave trade, beyond the St. 
Paul’s, the line of their territory. As the slave factory, the ori¬ 
ginal cause of the difficulty, had been broken up when I arriv- 
ed, I felt no disposition to renew the quarrel, and I will endea¬ 
vour to adjust the thing amicably. Indeed, with our present 
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very limited means for attack or defence, the Colony has nothing 
to gain, and every thing to lose, by a war with the natives. 

The trade of this place is now very considerable, and is be¬ 
coming greater every day, as its capital and number of vessels 
for carrying on the coasting trade, increase. Besides six or eight 
smaller decked vessels, we now have belonging to the Colony, 
two larger schooners, the one above 30 and the other above 40 
tons, employed in the-coasting trade. 1 have enclosed certified 
statements of the exports from this place, during the year 1828, 
by two of our principal commission merchants. I have not yet 
been able to get statements from the others, but presume that 
the whole may be estimated at 60 or §70,000. In addition to 
this, our Colony has afforded facilities to American merchants, 
trading on the coast, to three times that amount. 

In conformity with the resolutions of the Society, on the sub¬ 
ject of the tonnage duty, to be collected on vessels in the ports 
of this Colony, I have appointed Francis Devany revenue offi¬ 
cer, and given to him the necessary instructions for the perform¬ 
ance of his duties. The resolutions of the Board, in relation to 
the extension of grants of land, on condition of improvements, 
to certain individuals, will be carried into effect, as soon as I 
have acquired by visiting Millsburg, a sufficient knowledge of 
the subject to enable me to judge of its necessity. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, respectfully, 

Your ob’t. servant, 

R. RANDALL, 

Colonial Agent. 



TUmarks on 'Emigration from the United 
States to Liberia. 

Emigrants from the Southern States, should arrrive at Liberia 
in November, December, or January; so as to have the whole of 
the dry season to build their houses, clear their lands, and 
plant their crops, by the commencement of the rainy season.— 
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From the North, they should leave the United Stales early in 
the summer, so as to have several months of the cool season, to 
get accustomed to the climate. Mechanics should bring the im¬ 
plements of their trades, and those who are to farm, should have 
axes, hatchets, hoes, spades, and short, strong cutlasses, to cut 
away the bushes. All should have a supply of clothing, for at 
least two years, and a few small, light cooking utensils. No 
family to be sent out without having a good proportion of strong 
young men and women to work for the children. Old men and 
women never to be sent, if it can be avoided without breaking 
family connexions. Mechanics, such as carpenters, masons, 
shoe-makers and boat-builders, are much in demand. A half- 
dozen of the latter could get constant employment and good 
wages. Men or women who can give instruction in reading and 
writing, will be invaluable. 

The ration should consist of the following articles in about the 
proportions named, viz:—six ounces of pork, six ounces of hard 
bread, half a pint of rice, corn, peas, beans, or its equivalent 
in potatoes, and an onion or two per day, with half a pint of 
vinegar, a pint of molasses, and two ounces of common tea per 
week. An iron hand-mill, or a mortar and pestle, will be suflfi- 
oient to convert the corn into hommony, for a whole ship’s com¬ 
pany, and will be useful on their arrival here. There should be 
a large cooking apparatus on board, and care should be taken, 
that they have a large supply of water, to enable them to cook 
their food in fresh water. There should always be a confiden¬ 
tial white or black man on board to issue the previsions and at¬ 
tend to their management, under the direction of the captain. 

In all cases, a supply of trade goods, in the proportions stated 
in a paper made out by Mr. Ashmun, and now in the hands of 
Mr. Gurley, should be sent out. Not less than glO should be 
allowed to each unprovided adult, for the supply of food until 
they can procure it by their own exertions. If goods are not 
sent, and the Agent has to procure them here, they will cost the 
Society beyond their freight, at least 371 per cent, advance.— 
The ration above mentioned will not cost more than the common 
ration, and will amount to much less than the Society have gen¬ 
erally paid. 


RICHARD RANDALL. 
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Deatlx of t\\fe Tf^v. \*ott Cary. 

The mournful intelligence of the decease of this excellent man 
is confirmed. Hopes had been cherished, ever since the report 
reached us by the way of England, that the account of the accident 
which caused his death, would prove to be, either the mere inven¬ 
tion of enemies, or so exaggerated, as to leave little cause for grief. 
But alas! it is too true, that the Vice-Agent of the Colony and se¬ 
ven other individuals, (none of them, however, particularly distin¬ 
guished) have been suddenly and unexpectedly, and in a man¬ 
ner most deeply distressing, forced away from life in all its 
vigour and activity, into the presence of their final Judge. 

The circumstances of this melancholy event were these. The 
Factory belonging to the Colony at Digby, (a few miles North of 
Monrovia) had been robbed by the natives, and satisfaction be¬ 
ing demanded, was refused. A slave trader was allowed to 
land his goods in the very house where the goods of the Colony 
had been deposited, and a letter of remonstrance and warning 
directed to the slave-dealer, by Mr. Cary, was actually inter¬ 
cepted and destroyed by the natives. In this state of affairs, 
Mr. Cary considered himself solemnly bound to assert the rights 
and defend the property of the Colony. He therefore called 
out, instantly, the military of the settlements, and commenced 
making arrangements to compel the natives to desist from their 
injurious and unprovoked infringements upon the territory and 
rights of the Colony. On the evening of the 8th of November, 
while Mr. Cary and several others were engaged in making car¬ 
tridges in the old Agency house, a candle appears to have been 
accidentally upset, which caught some loose powder and almost 
instantaneously reached the entire ammunition, producing an 
explosion, which resulted in the death of eight persons. Six of 
the unfortunate sufferers survived until the 9th, and Mr. Cary 
and one other, until the 10th. The house (which was, how¬ 
ever, of little value) was entirely destroyed. 

The tidings of Mr. Ashmun’s death had not reached the Col¬ 
ony until after the decease of Mr. Cary. How unexpected, how 
interesting, how affecting the meeting of these two individuals, so 
long united in Christian fellowship, in benevolent and arduous 
labours, in the world of glory and immortality! 
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Mr. Cary was a remarkable man. A concise sketch of his 
life, up to 1825, appeared in the October number of the Reposi¬ 
tory for that year. He was born a slave, near Richmond, 
Virginia, and was early hired out as a common labourer in that 
city, where, for some years, he remained, entirely regardless of 
religion, and much addicted to profane and vicious habits. But 
God was pleased to convince him of the misery of a sinful state, 
and in 1807, he publicly professed his faith in the Saviour, and 
became a member of the Baptist Church. 

It is remarked by one who w r as intimately acquainted with 
his situation and character previous to his embarkation for Af¬ 
rica, “that his Father was a pious and much respected member 
of the Baptist Church—and his Mother, though she made no 
public profession of religion, died, giving evidence that she had 
relied for salvation upon the Son of God. He was their only 
child, and though he had no early instruction from books, the 
admonitions and prayers of his illiterate parents may have Laid 
the foundations for his future usefulness.” 

A strong desire to be able to read, was excited in his mind, 
by a sermon to which he attended soon after his conversion, and 
which related to our Lord’s interview with Nicodemus; and hav¬ 
ing obtained a Testament, he commenced learning his letters, 
by trying to read the chapter in which this interview is record¬ 
ed. He received some instruction, though he never attended a 
regular school. Such, however, were his diligence and perseve¬ 
rance, that he overcame all obstacles and acquired not only the 
art of reading, but of writing also. Shortly after the death of 
his first wife in 1813, he ransomed himself and two children for 
$850, a sum which he had obtained by his singular ability and 
fidelity in managing the concerns of the tobacco warehouse. Of 
the real value of his services there, it has been remarked, “no 
one but a dealer in tobacco can form an idea. ” Notwithstanding 
the hundreds of hogsheads that were committed to his charge, he 
could produce any one the instant it was called forj and the 
shipments were made with a promptness and correctness, such 
as no person, white or black, has equalled in the same situa¬ 
tion.” * 


*It is said, that while employed at the warehouse, he often devoted his 
leisure time to reading, and that a gentleman, on one occasion, taking up a 
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As early as the year 1815, he began to feel special interest in 
the cause of African Missions, and contributed probably more 
than any other person, in giving origin and character to the Af¬ 
rican Missionary Society established during that year in Rich¬ 
mond, and which has, for thirteen years, collected and appro¬ 
priated annually, to the cause of Christianity in Africa, from 
one hundred, to one hundred and fifty dollars. His benevolence 
was practical; and whenever and wherever good objects were to 
be effected, he was ready to lend his aid. He became a preach¬ 
er several years before he left this country, and generally en¬ 
gaged in this service every Sabbath, among the coloured people 
on plantations a few miles from Richmond. 

A correspondent, from whom we have already quoted, ob¬ 
serves, “In preaching, notwithstanding his grammatical inaccu¬ 
racies, he was often truly eloquent. He had derived almost no¬ 
thing from the schools, and his manner was of course unpolished, 
but his ideas would sometimes burst upon you in their native 
solemnity, and awaken deeper feelings than the most polished, 
but less original and inartificial discourse.” A distinguished 
minister of the Presbyterian Church said to the writer, “A ser¬ 
mon which I heard from Mr. Cary, shortly before he sailed for 
Africa, was the best extemporaneous sermon I ever heard.— 
It contained more original and impressive thoughts, some of 
which are distinct in my memory, and never can be forgotten.” 

Mr. Cary was among the earliest emigrants to Africa. Here 
he saw before him a wide and interesting field, demanding va¬ 
rious and energetic talents, and the most devoted piety. His 
intellectual ability, firmness of purpose, unbending integrity, 
correct judgment and disinterested benevolence, soon placed 
him in a conspicuous station, and gave him wide and command¬ 
ing influence. Though naturally diffident and retiring, his 
worth was too evident, to allow of his continuance in obscurity. 
It is well known, that great difficulties were encountered in 
founding a settlement at Cape Montserado. So appalling were 
the circumstances of the first settlers, that soon after they had 


book which he had left fora few moments, found it to be “Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations.” 
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taken possession, it was proposed that they should remove to 
Sierra Leone. The resolution of Mr. Cary to remain was not 
to be shaken, and his decision had no small effect towards indu¬ 
cing others to imitate his example. During the war with the 
native tribes in November and December, 1822, he proved him¬ 
self to be one of the bravest of men, and lent his well directed and 
vigorous support to the measures of Mr. Ashmun during that mem¬ 
orable defence of the Colony. In one of his letters, he compares 
the, little company of settlers at that time, to the “Jews, who, in 
rebuilding their city, grasped a weapon in one hand, while they 
laboured with the other,*” but adds emphatically, “there never 
has been an hour or a minute, no, not even when the balls were 
flying around my head, when I could wish myself again in Ame¬ 
rica. ” 

The peculiar exposure of the early emigrants, the scantiness 
•f their supplies, and the want of adequate medical attentions, 
subjected them to severe and complicated sufferings. To re¬ 
lieve, if possible, these sufferings, Mr. Cary obtained all the 
information in his power, concerning the disease of the climate, 
and the remedies for this disease; made liberal sacrifices of his 
property, in behalf of the poor and distressed; and devoted his 
time almost exclusively to the relief of the destitute, the sick, 
and the afflicted. His services as Physician to the Colony, 
were invaluable; and for a long time, were rendered without 
hope of reward. 

But amid his multiplied cares and efforts for the Colony, he 
never forgot or neglected to promote the objects of the African 
Missionary Society, to which he had long cherished and evinced 
the strongest attachment. Most earnestly did he seek access to 
the native tribes and endeavour to instruct them in the doctrines 
and duties of that religion, which, in his own case, had proved 
so powerful to purify, exalt, and save. In one or two instances 
of hopeful conversion from heathenism, he greatly rejoiced; and 
many of his latest and most anxious thoughts were directed to 
the establishment of native schools in the interior. One such 
school, distant 70 miles from Monrovia, and of great promise, 
was established through his agency, about a year before his 
death and patronized and superintended by him until that mourn¬ 
ful event. On this subject, by his many valuable communica- 
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tionsto the Missionary Board, he “being dead, yet speaketh” in 
language which must affect the heart of every true Christian dis¬ 
ciple. 

Mr. Cary was elected in September, 1826 , to the Vice-Agen¬ 
cy of the Colony, and discharged the duties of that important 
office until his death. In his good sense, moral worth, public 
spirit, courage, resolution, and decision, the Colonial Agent, Mr. 
Ashmun, had perfect confidence. He knew, that in times of 
difficulty or danger, reliance might be placed upon the energy 
and efficiency of Mr. Cary. Hence, when compelled to leave 
the Colony, he committed the administration of affairs into the 
hands of the Vice-Agent, in the full belief, that no interests 
would be betrayed, but that his efforts would be most con¬ 
stantly and anxiously directed to the promotion of the pub¬ 
lic good. The conduct of Mr. Cary, while for six months he 
stood at the head of the Colony, was such as to do honour to his 
previous reputation, and to fix the seal upon his enviable fame. 

The features and complexion of Mr. Cary were altogether Af¬ 
rican. He was diffident, and showed no disposition to push 
himself into notice. His words were few, simple, direct, and 
appropriate. His conversation indicated rapidity and clearness 
of thought, and an ability to comprehend the great and various¬ 
ly-related principles of Religion and Government. 

To found a Christian Colony which might prove a blessed asy¬ 
lum to his degraded brethren in America, and enlighten and re¬ 
generate Africa, was an object with which no temporal good, net 
even life could be compared. The strongest sympathies of his 
nature were excited in behalf of his unfortunate people, and the 
divine promise cheered and encouraged him in his labours for 
their improvement and salvation. A main pillar in the Society 
and Church of Liberia has fallen! But we will not despond.— 
The memorial of his worth shall never perish. It shall stand in 
clearer light, when every ehain is broken, and Christianity shall 
have assumed her sway over the millions of Africa. 
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Memorial 

Of the Auxiliary Society of Powhatan , for Colonizing in Africa, 
the Free People of Colour of the United States. 

To the Delegates and Senators of the Legislature of 
Virginia, in General Assembly convened: 

The memorial of the Powhatan Auxiliary Society, for colo¬ 
nizing in Africa, the Free People of Colour of the United States, 
most respectfully represents: 

That twelve years have now elapsed, since a few individuals 
«f the City of Washington, prompted by feelings of patriotism 
and philanthropy, formed themselves into a Society, under the 
denomination of “The American Society, for Colonizing in Afri¬ 
ca, the Free People of Colour of the United States.” 

It would naturally be supposed, that a Society organized for^ 
the promotion of an object so laudable and benevolent, could 
not fail of receiving at once, the cordial approbation, and liberal t 
patronage of all, who had taken but a cursory view of the civil] 
and political condition of the free people of colour, and the per¬ 
nicious and dangerous influenc e which they exert over the slave ^ 
population. Such, however, was unfortunately not the case. 
No sooner had the Society commenced its operations, than it saw 
itself surrounded on all sides, with difficulties the most embar¬ 
rassing. Its friends were held up to public view as fanatics and 
incendiaries; its scheme was proclaimed to be altogether vision¬ 
ary; and predictions of its total failure, were constantly and 
confidently uttered. Prejudices arising from different causes, 
but equaHy inveterate, were arrayed against it; and some even of 
its most ardent friends, rather hoped than believed, that it would 
ultimately prove successful. Conscious, however, that success 
could only be ensured, by “mighty, unremitted and protracted 
effort,” the Managers of the Society, to whom all its interests 
were entrusted, entered upon the discharge of the arduous and 
responsible duties of their station, with that prudence and cau¬ 
tion, but at the same time, with that firmness and decision, which, 
the cause in which they had embarked, necessarily required. 
Believing that the scheme of the Society, was eminently calcu¬ 
lated to accomplish the object, for which it had been adopted. 
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and to advance the welfare of their country, they resolved in the 
spirit of true wisdom, never to abandon it, until its impractica¬ 
bility had been fairly tested by experiment. From this resolu¬ 
tion, they were moved neither by the derision of the unthinking, 
the predictions of the presumptious, nor the fears of the timid. 
They steadily pursued their object, undismayed by the numer¬ 
ous and formidable obstacles which were thrown in their way, 
confident that, however numerous and formidable, they must at 
last yield to their unwearied and unceasing exertions. 

The result has shown that their hopes were not chimerical, 
that their labours have not been in vain. Under the auspices of 
the Society, supported almost exclusively by “private charity;” 
the Coast of Africa has been successfully explored; an Asylum 
has been provided, to which the free people of colour may be safe¬ 
ly removed; a Colony has>been planted, and based, it is believ- 
/■*ed, on a foundation permanent and stable. Your memorialists 
> hazard nothing in the assertion, that history has furnished no in- 
fc stance of a Colony, either in ancient or modern times, which has 
? flourished to the same extent, within so short a period, as the 
f one established by the Society on the Coast of Africa. To this 
Colony more than 1400* (including those liberated and the laje 
expedition) free negroes have been with their own consent, already 
removed, and notwithstanding the numerous misrepresentations 
which have been floating through the country, with regard to its 
languishing condition, and the dangers and hardships and suffer¬ 
ings, to which emigrants are exposed on their arrival thither, 
there are numbers more, who are ready and anxious to depart, 
whenever the Society can afford them the means of transportation. 

The establishment of this Colony, and the -unparalleled pros¬ 
perity which has thus far attended it, constitute in the opinion of 
your memorialists, an ample refutation of all the objections, 
which have at different times, and in different forms, been raised 
to the practicability of the scheme. They have silenced in a 
measure, the insinuations of lukewarm friends, and the cavils 
of open enemies. The Society is daily receiving a new 
accession of firm and able advocates. Auxiliaries for the pur¬ 
pose of increasing its funds, and advancing its object, aremuiti- 


*This estimate is rather high, though not very far from the truth. 
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plying in almost every State of the Union, and in none more 
rapidly than in Virginia. A deep and heartfelt interest in its be¬ 
half, seems to have been awakened from one extremity of the 
land to the other. In its successful progress it has arrested the 
attention, not of individuals merely, but of the National and 
State Legislatures. Whithersoever indeed it has directed its 
course, if all opposition has not retired before it, it has at least 
to some good extent, gained the confidence and support of the 
candid, the liberal, and the reflecting. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. The American^Colonization 
Society cannot fail, when properly examined, of enlisting in its 
behalf, the best wishes and noblest exertions of the patriot, be¬ 
cause its operations are directly calculated to elevate the charac¬ 
ter, and ensure the domestic peace and prosperity of the country. 
It may be safely assumed, that there is not an individual in the 
community, who has given to the subject a moment’s considera¬ 
tion, who does not regard the existence of the free people of 
colour in the bosom of the country, as an evil of immense mag-' 
nitude, and of a dangerous and alarming tendency. Their ab¬ 
ject and miserable condition is too obvious to be pointed out. 
AH must perceive it, and perceiving it, cannot but lament it. 
But their deplorable condition is not more obvious to the most 
superficial observer, than is (what is far worse, and still more 
to be dreaded,) the powerful and resistless influence which 
they exert over the slave population. While their character re¬ 
mains what it now is, (and the laws and structure of the coun¬ 
try in which they reside, prevent its permanent improvement,) 
this influence must of necessity be baneful and contaminating. 
Corrupt themselves, like the deadly Upas, they impart corrup¬ 
tion to all around them. Their numbers too, are constantly and 
rapidly augmenting. Their annual increase is truly astonishing, 
certainly unexampled. The dangerous ascendancy which they 
have already acquired over the slaves, is consequently increas¬ 
ing with every addition to their numbers; and every addition to 
their numbers, is a substraction from the wealth and strength, 
and character, and happiness, and safety of the country. And 
if this be true, as it unquestionably is, the converse is also true: 
the danger of their undue influence, will lessen with every di¬ 
minution of their numbers; and every diminution of their num-^ 
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bers, must add, and add greatly, to the prosperity of the coun¬ 
try. To remove them, therefore, is truly the dictate of patriot¬ 
ism.^// 

f Greit, however, as are the benefits which the Colonization So¬ 
ciety promises to bestow upon this country, by removing beyond 
its limits, a class of the population which all acknowledge to be 
idle, useless and dangerous, they are by no means greater than 
the benefits which it will bestow upon the individuals who com¬ 
pose that class \.) The Society has been termed a benevolent in¬ 
stitution; butroiis appellation it would not deserve, if it did not 
leave the free negro in a far more enviable condition in Africa, 
than that in which it finds him in America. In the removal of 
the free negro, his happiness ought to be consulted; and the So¬ 
ciety has consulted his happiness. It has provided him an Asy¬ 
lum in a fertile country, and in a salubrious climate. It takes 
him from the land in which he is an alien and an outcast, and 
restores him to the country from which his fathers were original¬ 
ly torn, by the hand of violence. It wipes from his character, 
the obloquy which here rests upon it, and opens before his vision 
a bright prospect of usefulness, and happiness, and freedom. 
In a w r ord, it translates him from “darkness into light.” In 
confirmation of the truth of the above remarks, your memorial¬ 
ists confidently appeal to the past and present prosperous condi¬ 
tion of the Colony itself. They appeal to the industry and en¬ 
terprising spirit of the Colonists; to their numerous works of 
public utility; to their flourishing schools; to their expanding 
commerce; to their increasing wealth; to their mild and whole¬ 
some government. They appeal too, to the fact, that the Col¬ 
onists are constantly and earnestly imploring their brethren on 
this side the Ocean, to come, over to their infant settlement, that 
they may share in their prosperity and happiness. These facts 
speak for themselves: they clearly evince, that the removal of 
the free people of colour is as beneficial to them, as to the coun¬ 
try which they leave behind. 

But, this is not all. Your memorialists might go on to exhib¬ 
it the tendency of the Society to deliver Africa from the thral¬ 
dom of barbarism, under which that unfortunate portion of the 
globe has for so many centuries been groaning. The whole his¬ 
tory of the misfortunes of that country, may be comprised in one 
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word, the Slave-trade. It is this, that has paralyzed her 
physical and moral energies, and it is this, which has brought 
upon this country a deadly and a lasting curse. But, the Co- I 
lony planted by the Society has already done much, and will yet 1 
do more, towards the suppression of that inhuman and nefarious ) 
traffic, not so much by the force of arms, as by the moral influ¬ 
ence which it has exerted, and will continue to exert, over the ; 
surrounding native tribes. It has kindled in Africa the light of 
civilization and Christianity, which sooner or later, must shine 
over every portion of that ill-fated and unhappy continent. In 
whatever aspect, therefore, the cause of colonization be con¬ 
sidered, it does, in the opinion of your memorialists, address it* 
claims alike to the Patriot, the Philanthropist, and the Christian; 
for, it is emphatically the cause of Liberty, of Humanity, of 
Religion. In this age of expansive and expanding benevolence, 
when the streams of charity are flowing in ten thousand channels 
through the country, the wisdom of man has devised no scheme 
so comprehensive in its benevolence, so overflowing in its bless¬ 
ings, as the scheme of the Colonization Society. It has been 
justly and eloquently termed “a circle of philanthropy, every ( 
segment of which tells and testifies to the beneficence of the J 
whole.” 

At the same time, however, that your memorialists are impel¬ 
led by the interest which they feel in the cause of the Society, to 
speak of it in terms of high commendation, and to represent it as 
rapidly growing, as it certainly is, in the confidence of the 
American public, they are by no means unaware, that it has still 
to contend with opposition the most violent, and that too, from 
men of distinguished abilities. It is insisted in the first place, 
that the scheme of the Society, however plausible it may appear 
in the eyes of a few misguided philanthropists, is manifestly im¬ 
practicable; and in the second place, that the execution of this 
scheme, even if it be practicable, is fraught with danger to the 
body politic. The reasons which have been urged to sustain the 
first of these objections, such as the difficulty of obtaining emi¬ 
grants, the insalubrity of the climate of Africa, the hostile 
character of the native tribes, and so on, having been applied 
repeatedly to the best of all tests, the test of experience, have 
been demonstrated to be totally and altogether erroneous. The 
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second objection may be resolvedl into this; that the Society, 
under the specious pretext of removing a vicious and noxious 
population, is secretly undermining the rights of private prop¬ 
erty. 

This is the objection expressed in its full force, and if your 
memorialists could for a moment believe it to be true in point of ' 
fact, they would never, slave-holders as they are, have associa¬ 
ted themselves together for the purpose of co-operating with the 
Parent Society; and far less would they have appeared in the 
character in which they now do, before the Legislative Bodies of 
a slave-holding State. And, if any instance could be now ad¬ 
duced, in which the Society his ever manifested even an inten¬ 
tion to depart from the avowed object, for the promotion of 
which it was originally instituted, none would with more will¬ 
ingness and readiness, withdraw from it their countenance and 
support. But, from the time of its formation, down to the pre¬ 
sent period, all its operations lxave been directed exclusively to 
the promotion of its one grand >bject, namely, the colonization 
in Africa, of the free people < f colour of the United States. 
It has always protested, and tlnough your memorialists it again 
protests, that it has no wish to interfere with the delicate but 
important subject of slavery. It has never, in a solitary in¬ 
stance, addressed itself to the slave. It has never sought to in¬ 
vade the tranquillity of the domestic circle, nor the peace and 
safety of society. It would view the interference of Congress 
on this subject, as unconstitutional; as a flagrant and unjustifi¬ 
able usurpation of the rights of the slave-holding States. There 
is no occasion, therefore, why tie people of Virginia should 
manifest a hostile disposition towirds the Society, since it has 
so often and so solemnly disclaimed all intention of intermed¬ 
dling, either directly or indirectly, with the private property of 
individuals, and since no instance in which it has deviated from 
its primary and original design, has ever yet occurred. 

In connexion with this subject, your memorialists beg leave to 
mention, that by an act of the Virginia Legislature, passed in 
1805, emancipated slaves forfeit their freedom by remaining for 
a longer period than twelve months, within the limits of the 
Commonwealth. This law, odious and unjust as it may at first 
view appear, and hard as it may seem to bear upon the liberated 
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negro, was doubtless dictated by sound policy, and i ts repeal 
w ould be regarded by none with more unfeigned regret, than bv 
t he frientL of African Colonization . It has restrained many 
masters from giving freedom to their slaves, and has thereby , 
contributed to check the growth of an evil al ready too great and • 
f ormidab le.^/ Some, it is true, overlooking all considerations of 
policy and of prudence, and yielding only to the strong impulse 
of their own feelings, regardless of the consequences, do not 
hesitate to turn their slaves loose upon society, who, in a short 
time become, as they almost universally do, a burden to them¬ 
selves, and a nuisance to all around them. But, in denying 
these people a residence in Virginia, the General Assembly pro¬ 
vided no asylum for them elsewhere, and hence it has come to 
pass, that petitions after petitions for permission to reside with¬ 
in the State, are annually presented to the Legislature. The 
rejection ot such petitions, (except in some extraordinary cases, 
has led, as might reasonably have been anticipated, to the open 
and notorious evasion of the law above referred to, many instan¬ 
ces of which, might be enumerated by your memorialists. Now r , 
the Colonization-Society comes seasonably in aid of this abuse, 
by opening on the Coast of Africa, a safe and hospitable asylum, 
to which may be removed, not only such persons of colour as are 
born free, but such as may be made free by the act of their own¬ 
ers. The consequence will be, that the man who may desire, 
from whatever motive, to give freedom to his slaves, instead of 
casting them, as was formerly the case, unfriended and penny¬ 
less upon the community, to augment the already too formidable 
numbers of the free people of colour, will now take them to theJ 
Colony which has been planted by the Society, with the fullest 
confidence, that their condition, in every respect, will be great¬ 
ly ameliorated, and with the certain assurance, that the country 
from which they go, will be benefitted by their absence. Already 
has a large number of the slaves who have been emancipated in 
Virginia, since the establishment of this Colony, been taken to 
it, either at the cost of their former owners, or, as it has fre¬ 
quently happened, at the cost of the Society. And when the 
advantages of Colonization in Africa shall be more fully deve¬ 
loped, the Act of 1805 will cease to be evaded; the tables of the 
Legislature cease to be burdened with petitions from free people 
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of colour, and manumission cease to be what it now is, an injury 
to the slave, and a curse to the country. Your memorialists 
have noticed this topic, not merely because they beljpve it cal¬ 
culated to recommend the Society, but because from a miscon¬ 
ception of it, has arisen the objection before adverted to, name¬ 
ly, that under a plausible pretext, the Society was covertly seek¬ 
ing to impair the rights of private property. 

Believing, therefore, that the American Colonization Society 
is a patriotic and benevolent institution; that all its plans are 
within the compass of reasonable human exertions; that its in¬ 
valuable blessings are not confined to the white population of 
this country, but extend themselves to the free people of colour, 
and to Africa herself;.your memorialists have ventured again to 
bring it to the notice of the Legislature. In the discharge of 
this pleasing duty, they are animated by the reflection, that the 
plan of colonizing the free people of colour, in some place be¬ 
yond the limits of the United States, originated in the Legisla¬ 
ture of Virginia, more than twenty years ago, when several im¬ 
portant resolutions were passed upon this subject. Though the 
efforts, then made for this purpose, proved abortive, and the sub¬ 
ject seemed for some time to be forgotten, yet after the lapse of 
twelve years, it again forced itself by its intrinsic importance, 
upon the attention of the Legislature, and gave rise to the reso¬ 
lution of 1816; a resolution, which passed the House of Dele¬ 
gates with only seven dissenting voices, and the Senate with 
only one. To this resolution, passed with great unanimity, bj' 
both branches of the General Assembly, may be traced the origin 
of the American Colonization Society. To the Legislature, 
then, the friends of the Society, in Virginia, encouraged by the 
past, appeal with confidence, for aid to enable them successful¬ 
ly to prosecute its scheme, and to rear to full maturity, the Co¬ 
lony which has been planted under its auspices. Never, at any 
time since its formation, has the Society more needed assistance 
than at present, though it may be truly said, that never at any 
time have its friends been more numerous, or more active. Up¬ 
wards of five hundred free people of colour, one-fifth at least of 
whom are residents of Virginia, have, during the past year, made, 
application to the Society to take them to Liberia, and are now 
not only ready, but full of eagerness to depart. 
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Your memorialists do not presume to point out the mode in 
which legislative aid should be afforded, and far less the quan¬ 
tum of that aid. What they ask more particularly, is, that the 
whole subject of African Colonization be brought fully before 
the Legislature; that it be deliberately and minutely examined 
in all its bearings, and decided on according to its merits. 
‘‘Acting above disguise, they seek investigation.” The cause 
in which they have embarked, is one of no ordinary magnitude. 
Talents, and influence, and wealth, are enlisted in its behalf. 
Numerous and powerful Auxiliaries are urging it forward. Its 
course is onward. Its consequences to society must, therefore, 
be injurious or beneficial. In either case, it demands investiga¬ 
tion, that, if injurious, the wisdom of the Legislature may de¬ 
vise some means to arrest its progress, and if beneficial, that the 
resources of the State may be applied to accelerate its march, 
and to bring upon the country, the blessings which it promises 
to bestow. And, as in duty bound, your memorialists will ever 
pray, &c. 

Signed in behalf of the Society, 
JAMES CLARKE, President. 

John B. Tinsley, Secretary. 


Swiss »MissioWAY*Ves in "Liberia. 

From the second of the following letters, it appears, that those 
devoted servants of the Redeemer, have been visited with severe 
afflictions. But they are not discouraged. Confiding in that eter¬ 
nal Being, who hath promised to bless the faithful efforts of his 
ministers, they endure as seeing his invisible hand in every dark as 
well as joyous dispensation. It will be seen, by the very inter¬ 
esting communication from the Rev. Dr. Bluinhardt, that the 
Missionary Society of Switzerland, propose to send out ad¬ 
ditional Missionaries to this station, and we hope they will not 
despair of final success in their pious labours, because of the 
trials and sufferings of those who have nobly taken the lead in 
the glorious work, of instructing the poor Africans in the Gos¬ 
pel of Christ. 
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Letter from Rev. Dr. Blumhardt. 

Missionary Institution at Basic, Jan. 22, 1829. 

Ret. aits beak Sir: 

We feel much obliged to you for your kind letter of the 23d of October 
last, as well as for the transmission of your reports, and the numbers of your 
monthly journal accompanying it, and beg leave to offer our thanks for the 
same, to your Board of Managers. They are of a double interest to us, 
as well from their affording us so many proofs of the blessing God 
causes to rest upon your benevolent undertakings, as in particular, because 
the welfare of your Colony is so nearly connected with that of our Mission¬ 
aries stationed there. It was, therefore, with the deepest concern, that 
we heard of the wound God, in his infinite wisdom, has inflicted upon your 
Colony, and it is our hearty prayer, that He may heal it again, by directing 
the choice of a new Agent, and by Himself fitting out that man with the 
spirit of love to the souls, as well as to the bodies of the poor lost Africans. 
We doubt not, but that the interest the late Mr. Ashrnun has taken in the 
establishment of a Mission on the coast of Liberia, the important aid he 
lent to the Missionaries, when arrived there, and particularly the kindness 
and benevolence with which he remembered them, even in his death, will 
encourage his successor to follow in his footsteps; and the concern, which 
you, dear sir, feel in the loss we also are making, in the removal of that ex¬ 
cellent man, and of which your kind letter is so expressive, gives us the 
consoling hope, that you will not fail to recommend our dear Missionaries 
to the kind care, and benevolent assistance of the gentleman who is to fill 
up his place. The legacy of the Mission house, will not only prove a great 
help towards the furtherance of our work in evangelizing the heathen na¬ 
tions on the coast, but also a dear testimony of the Christian benevolence 
and kindness of that excellent man. Our Committee beg leave to request 
you, to transmit to them also, a copy of the will of Mr. Ashmun, as far as 
it concerns this legacy. 

Our Committee being resolved to send out some more of their pupils to 
Liberia, in the course of this year; we are at a loss what way to forward 
them thither, the way by Sierra Leone causing many difficulties on ac¬ 
count of the few 7 opportunities thence to Liberia. The Committee, there¬ 
fore, apply to you for your experienced counsel, whether it would not be 
preferable to send them by way of America, and whether this would not 
prove also, the best way to forward thither, the supplies of their necessi¬ 
ties. Should your answer prove affirmative, we beg leave to request you 
to mention to us, the direction of a Christian merchant, in a port from 
which the vessels commonly set sail for Liberia, who from love to the Mis¬ 
sionary cause, would take upon him, the trouble of making our Board ac¬ 
quainted with the time, when it is probable that a vessel is to sail thither, 
offending our Missionaries the necessary assistance on their arrival in 
America, and of forwarding to them their supplies, when arrived in Africa. 
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I must excuse myself, dear sir, for the trouble I am causing 1 to you. The in¬ 
terest you are kindly taking in the proceedings of our Mission in Africa, 
and your knowledge of affairs will apologise for my taking this liberty. 

I beg leave to entreat you to continue the transmission of your excellent 
monthly Repository, by the care of Messrs. DeRham, Iselin and Moore, 
New York. Those gentlemen will be so kind, to pay the usual price of it, 
and so put it on my account. 

Your faithful friend and Brother in the Lord, 

THEOPHILUS BLUMHARDT. 

Rev- Mb. Gurley, Secretary to the Col. Society. 

Liberia , Monrovia, Jan. 7th, 1829. 

Very dear Sir: 

I take this opportunity to answer your, to me very comforting and valu¬ 
able letter, which I received the 4th of January, in good health; though in 
other respects, this present time is very distressing to myself and the rest of 
my brethren. A short statement will not be uninteresting to you. Last 
November, when the rainy season was over, I, with Mr. Hegele, started for 
Grand Bassa, the country which Mr. Ashmun recommended to our Society, 
as most fit and profitable in every respect. Our dear brother Handz, as we 
thought, ought to have accompanied us; but to our grief, before we left, he 
declared himself, that he could not go with us, that he must go alone, with¬ 
out all those stores and comforts, so necessary in Africa, and with which 
we were but scantily supplied. We remonstrated with him in love 
earnestly, not to leave us, nor the service of our Mission. A.11, however, was 
in vain. Bruinard, whose life he read, he made for his pattern, and him, 
he thought, he must follow With his knapsack on his back, he partly 
walked up the beach to Cape Mount, where he intended to succeed the 
school-master, whom Mr. Cary supported there, at 20 dollars per month, 
but who now, since his death, returned to the Colony, because nobody 
else could afford to give him that money. Mr. Handz i9 well, and keeps 
school. He is not lost for%te African Mission in general, but he is lost for 
our Society’s Mission, which grieved us very much. He is the first loss, 
but not the last. It was the will of our good and wise Lord, that my dear 
companion, Mr. Hegele, should be struck by the sun, in going down 
to Grand Bassa, insomuch, that he became constantly delirious to this mo¬ 
ment. I had him canned back with the same boat; and soJ[ was left alone 
to lay the foundation, with the help and grace of our I.ord, of a first Mis¬ 
sion in Grand Bassa; and l thank God, he assisted me more than I could 
expect; and I was just going to build a house on a fine spot of the first 
king Joseph Harris’s land, who is exceedingly glad at my coming, and sit¬ 
ting down with him; when a man from the Cape came, who brought me 
a letter, the contents of which is, that one of m most gifted friends, the 
Rev. Mr. Wolff, departed this life last week, and that I must come up 
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speedily, in order to attend upon my at the same time two remaining sick 
brethren, besides settling some other business. I followed the call reluc¬ 
tantly, but as from the Lord, and found on my arrival, Sunday, Jan. 4th, one 
of my friends recovering, but Mr. Flegele so weak, and still in the same de¬ 
lirious state, that lam, according to the Doctor’s advice, obliged to convey 
him by the nest opportunity, to Sierra Leone, where one of our German 
friends, who is returning for some time to Germany, will have the kind¬ 
ness to take him along with him.—This is shortly the state of our Mission 
here. Out of five, remain only two in the service of our Society’s Mis¬ 
sion in Africa.—So is the Lord’s will, and he cannot err. His ways are 
often incomprehensible, but wise; chastening and afflicting, but just and 
full of love towards us, and we can, therefore, do nothing, but praise him 
for all his goodness and loving kindness, with which he has guided us in 
our difficult race. 

We are not at all discouraged. On the contrary, our hope and faith wax¬ 
es strong, and we are full of confidence, that our Lord has a great people 
here, that shall come to his knowledge, and bow their knees before him. 
I am very much obliged to you for your statement respecting Mr. Ashmun’s 
state of mind and death. I shall send a copy of your letter, together with Mr. 
Ashmun’s testament respecting our Mission house, to Mr. Blumhardt; and 
I hope you will excuse my liberty in so doing, when I tell you, that our 
Society feels the greatest regard, and esteem for your Board, as well 
as for that great man, Mr. Ashmun. 

The Mission house was delivered to us, according to Mr. Ashmun’s will; 
but it is still very deficient, for want of materials. I shall, however, now 
do all in my power, to have it done as soon as possible; that we may have a 
resting place, having been obliged and forced since, to move with our 
things from house to house, and sometimes to very unhealthy ones. 

The articles sent to us by your kindness, arrived partly. The Captain 
made a trip to another place; on his return we shall, [ hope, receive the 
rest. Our very dear Governor, Doctor Kandall, and Doctor Mechlin, with the 
rest of the passengers, are yet in very good health, and our prayer 
to the Lord is, that he might be gracious to preserve such valuable 
lives in this needy Colony. I shall, my dear sir, in any case, command 
your services, because you so generously offered them to me, and feel 
therefore myself under great obligations towards you. My sincere saluta¬ 
tions to yourself, to the Board of the American Colonization Society, and 
to all those pious men, that take a lively interest in the .conversion and civi¬ 
lization of poor African heathen. 1 remain, my dear Sir and brother in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, your respectful Servant, 


T. F. SESS1NG. 
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Tv os^cts in I^entncky. 

The cause of the Colonization Society is receiving very gene¬ 
ral and earnest attention throughout this State, and liberal con¬ 
tributions may be expected for its support. In the Kentucky 
Reporter , the subject is thus introduced: 

We congratulate the friends of the Colonization Society, on the daily 
increasing- favour with which the efforts and objects of the Society are re¬ 
garded in this State. 

We have all along believed that the principles of the Society, and the 
Interesting facts connected with its history, operations and progress, only 
need to be correctly known and understood, to makq for it friends, nay 
zealous supporters and advocates. Our readers are already apprised of the 
formation of a State Society at Frankfort this winter. We arc informed 
that the managers of the State Society have appointed four Agents, in as 
many districts, into which the State has been, for that purpose, laid off, to 
disseminate information concerning the Society", and to aid its exertions by 
procuring the establishment of auxiliaries. 

It is gratifying to know, that all political party feuds were forgotten, and 
all private animosities buried, in the formation of the State Society; and 
that distinguished men of all parties, united with ardour in this work.— 
Some who had been opposers of it, we are informed, upon receiving cor¬ 
rect information, acknowledged that their opposition proceeded from an 
entire misconception of the principles and plans of tlie Society. In addi¬ 
tion to the Auxiliary Societies previously formed in this State at Maysville, 
Lexington, Russelville, Frankfort, Versailles and Elkton; there have been 
recent public meetings for the same object, at New-Castle, Nicholasville 
and Louisville. At New-Castle a Society is formed with the most flattering 
prospects, fifty-six names being enrolled at the first meeting. The ladies 
there are taking up the subject, with a view to a separate organization. 
We hope the good example will be followed by the ladies in other places. 

Every friend of the Society ought to embrace every proper occasie^to 
diffuse correct information concerning it, and remove prejudices against it. 

In relation to the energy and zeal evinced at the formation of 
the State Society at Frankfort, a Gentleman writes: 

“I am perfectly astonished at the ardour with which all men of all ranks 
enter into it. If the proper exertions are used, we shall succeed far, far 
bey r ond the dreams of the wildest enthusiasts. In going around to receive 
members, I was informed by many individuals, that they were perfectly 
ready to surrender their negroes at any time the Society might be prepar¬ 
ed to receive them. Six life, and upwards of eighty common membershave 
been added since you left us, and we shall continue to receive them rapid¬ 
ly. Not less than fifty have told me, they intend becoming members. I 
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think I may safely say, we shall raise here from 4 to $500 this year. I have 
no doubt, but 10,000 members can be obtained throughout the State.” 


Generous Offer. 

Mr. L. Munsell, the Corresponding Secretary of the Colonization Society 
of Kentucky, has made himself a life member by the payment of $10—and 
offers to pay $300 within three years, to be appropriated in promoting 
American Colonization, provided ninety-nine other persons in that State, 
will engage to pay a like amount within the same period. 


Address of the Kentucky Colonization Society. 

We have perused with great pleasure, the Address of this So¬ 
ciety, and are happy to present to our readers the following ex¬ 
tracts. In regard to the design of the American Colonization 
Society, it is said: 

“Whether we view this subject in its moral or political aspects, it is ob¬ 
vious that there is not one of the many benevolent institutions existing in 
Kentucky, which presents claims so strong, to the zealous and united sup¬ 
port of the entire community: and we rejoice to announce the tact, that 
politicians of every party, and Christians of every sect, now only contend 
with each other, who shall be foremost in the prosecution of the great en¬ 
terprise. 

“The existence of a class of men in the bosom of the community, who oc¬ 
cupy a middle rank between the citisen and the slave—who encountering 
every positive evil incident to each condition, share none of the benefits 
peculiar to either, has been long clearly seen and deeply deplored by eve- 
ry man of observation. The master feels it in the unhappy influence which 
the free blocks have upon the slave population. The slave feels it in the 
restless discontented spirit which his association with the free black engen- 
derSj^/NVe would call your attention to the language of the colonists them¬ 
selves, in their interesting address to the free people of colour of the United 
States, dated Monrovia, Sep:. 4 t 1827. 'they say, “The first consideration 
which caused our voluntary removal to this country, and the object which we 
still regard with the deepest concern, is liberty—liberty in the sober, simple, 
but complete sense of the word; not a licentious liberty, nor a liberty without 
government, or which should place us without the restraint of salutary laws, 
but that liberty of speech, action and conscience, which distinguishes the 
free enfranchised citizens of a free state. We did not enjoy that freedom 
in our native country, and from causes which, as it respects ourselves, we 
shall soon forever forget, we were certain it was not there attainable for 
ourselves or our children. This, then, being the first object of our pur- 
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suit in coming to Africa, is probably the first subject upon which you will 
ask for information; and we most truly declare to you that our expectations 
and hopes in this respect have been realized. Our constitution secures to 
us, so far as our condition allows, “all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the citizens of the United States,” and these rights and these privileges are 
ours. We are proprietors of the soil we live on, and possess the rights of 
freeholders. Our suffrages, and what is of more importance, our sentiments 
and our opinions, have their due weight in the government we live under. 
Our laws are altogether our own, they grew out of our circumstances, are 
framed for our exclusive benefit, and are either administered by officers of 
our own appointment, or such as possess our confidence- Forming a com¬ 
munity of our own, in the land of our fathers; having the commerce and 
soil, and resources of the country at our disposal, we know nothing of that 
debasing inferiority with which our very colour stamped us in America; 
there is nothing here to create the feeling on our part—nothing to cherish 
the feeling of superiority, in the minds of foreigners who visit us. It is this 
moral emancipation, this liberation of the mind from worse than iron fet¬ 
ters, that repays us ten thousand times over for all that it has cost us, and 
makes us grateful to God and our American patrons, for the happy change 
which has taken place in our situation.” 

“How striking the contrast between their political condition here, and 
when transplanted to Africa, and yet it is not greater than that whiclj re¬ 
lates to their religion and morals. What they are here in these repects, we 
will not say, let your own eyes proclaim it. What they are when remo¬ 
ved to Africa, let the last annual report of the board of managers of the 
parent society at Washington reveal: “No village, perhaps, (say the man¬ 
agers,) in our own land, exhibits less which is offensive, and more that is 
gratifying to the eye of the Christian, than the village of Monrovia. Crimes 
are almost unknown, and the universal respect manifested for the Sabbath, 
and the various institutions and duties of Christianity, has struck the natives 
with surprise, and excited the admiration of foreigners.” 

“It remains for you, fellow-citizens, to decide whether you will or will not 
tn masse, enlist in this glorious cause. Do you love your country? remove 
the free blacks. Do you desire the extension of the Redeemer’s Kingdom? 
look to heathen Africa and pray for Liberia’s prosperity. Form societies 
in every neighborhood, in every county, in every town. The work is great, 
the work is glorious. If it succeeds, as succeed it surely will, posterity 
will rejoice over your labours, and bless you for the blessings you hand 
down. In the success of the work is involved the best interests of the slave 
and the best interests of the master: the best interests of the free black and 
the best interests of the free white man; the best interests of the present 
generation and of generations yet unborn; the best interests of two conti¬ 
nents, of America and of Africa; the best interests of man, in time and in 
eternity.” 
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lAbfcY&HVsf of Vhc "Ladies. 

In our list of donations will be found a donation of $200 from 
the ladies of Fredericksburg and its vicinity. The Gentleman 
who made the remittance writes: 

“I have neA^er addressed you with more pleasure than on the 
present occasion, conveying as my letter does, the first fruits of 
associated female enterprise and benevolence in our vicinity, 
employed in the best of causes. The above sum exceeds my an¬ 
ticipations, but is not all that will be raised, as the Society has 
hardly gotten under weigh. The Ladies intend spreading by 
means of agents, their ramifications through all the adjacent 
country? and I do not think I am too sanguine in anticipating the 
most beneficial results from their active zeal. They will, I 
hope, provoke the Gentlemen’s Society here, to good works, 
and I think we shall add fifty per cent, to our annual remittance 
the present year.” 

An example so fair as that set by these Ladies, with those of 
Richmond and Georgetown, in this District, cannot fail to be 
more or less efficient; and we understand that our female friends 
in Baltimore, have already resolved to do something in the 
course of the season, worthy of their well known activity and 
benevolence. 

Tfie Rev. George M. Erskine. —It was expected that this individual would 
embark for Liberia, in the ship Harriet, but information did not reach him 
Jn time, (he being, at the time of her outfit, in the State of Tennessee,) for 
his seasonable arrival at Norfolk. Soon after the departure of this ship, he 
came to L) nchburg, Va. with his mother, wife and seven children, and will 
probably remain in Virginia, until the departure of another expedition. Mr. 
Erskine is a highly intelligent and respected Coloured Minister of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church, who, a few years ago, was, with his entire family, in sla¬ 
very. His correct and exemplary character, recommended him to the be¬ 
nevolent notice of the Rev. Ur. Anderson, of Maryville; who, assisted by 
several other individuals, obtained his ransom, and for three years support¬ 
ed him and gave him instruction in the doctrines and duties of our holy reli¬ 
gion. “In 1818, he was licensed to preach the Gospel, by Union Presby¬ 
tery in Tennessee.” From the charitable and pious, he has since been 
enabled to redeem his family at an expense of $2,400, and has resolved to 
emigrate to Liberia, in the hope that he may there do something to rescue 
his unenlightened brethren from their superstitions, crimes, and miseries, 
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and to conduct them to the knowledge of the true God. Mr. Erskine is 
well known throughout several of the southern and western states, has 
exhibited in all his conduct, the spirit of a sincere disciple of Christ, and 
is a very earnest and sensible preacher. His failure to embark in the Har¬ 
riet, was a grievous disappointment, but we trust that he will not find him¬ 
self friendless, in the section of country where his lot is for the present, un¬ 
expectedly cast, 

Appeal to Kfcw ’Ens'VaniY i'ov Missions to 
i*ica. 

[fob THE AFRICAN REPOSITORY.] 

When injured Africk’s captive claim, 

Loads the sad gale with startling moan, 

The frown of deep, indignant blame, 

Bend not on Southern climes alone. 

Her toil, and chain, and scalding tear 
Our daily board with luxuries deck, 

And to dark Slavery’s yoke severe, 

Our fathers helped to bow her neck. 

If slumbering in the thoughtful breast. 

Or Justice or Compassion dwell. 

Call from their couch the hallowed guest. 

The deed to prompt, the prayer to swell. 

Oh, lift the hand, and Peace shall bear 
Her olive where the palm-tree grows. 

And torrid Africk’s deserts share 
The fragrance of Salvation’s rose. 

But if with Pilate’s stoic eye, 

We calmly wash when blood is spilt, 

Or deem a cold, unpitying sigh 
Absolves us from the stain of guilt; 

Or if, like Jacob’s recreant train, 

Who traffick’d in a brother’s woe. 

We hear the suppliant plead in vain, 

Or mock his tears that wildly flow; 

Will not the judgments of the skies. 

Which threw a shield round Joseph sold, 

Be roused by fettered Afric’s cries, 

And change to dross the oppressor’s gold? 

Hartford, Conn. L. H. 8. 
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Mt. SmitVs Plan. 

We have the pleasure to announce another subscriber to this very liberal 
and important project; Robert Gibson, Esq. of Baltimore We are happy 
to say also, that J. C Crane, Esq. of Richmond, subscribes in aid of the 
scheme of Mr. Thomson, to obtain $20,000 to purchase a ship for the So¬ 
ciety. A list of subscribers on both these plans, shall be given hereafter, 
on the inner page of the cover to our work, that the progress which is 
made in them, may be known to all our friends. 

Much should be done for the cause of Africa the present year. Let us 
then earnestly request every clergyman to take up a collection for it, on or 
near the 4th of July. We hope too, that the editors of public Journals will 
lend their support, and that ail who wish success to our enterprise, will 
deeply feel the importance of activity and energy in its behalf.—The 9th of 
April has been fixed upon as the day for establishing a State Col. Society 
in New York, and may heaven prosper the efforts in that great and pros¬ 
perous community. 

C ontr \\ration& 

7b the Am. Col. Society, from the 5th to 31s? March — inclusive. 


Lynchburg Col, Society, by J. B. Harrison, Esq.-.. $ 138 

Georgetown, D. C. Auxiliary Society, by F. S. Seawell, Esq... 15 

Female Auxiliary Society of Fredericksburg ancf Falmouth, Va. 

per Sarah Miller, Treasurer,. 200 

Collections by J. Ralston, Esq. viz: 

In Williamsport, Lycoming co. Pa. 4th July, $9 
In M'Connelsburg, Pa. do. .. 6 39 

In Great Valley Church, Pa. do. .. 11 14 

In St. Mary’s Church, Chester co. do. .. 5 80 

In Danville, Columbia co. Pa. do. .. 35 

From an unknown person. 25 

From a Friend,. 10 

From Robert Ralston, Esq. his first payment 

on the plan of Gerrit Smith, Esq. 100' ■ . 202 SI 

Rev. Samuel Ellis, collected in Va. ... 23 25 

Collections by W. McClure, in Chester co. S. C. viz: 

Robert Munford, for Repository,. $2 

Alexander Wier,.’.. 1 

Samuel Carson,. 50 

R. Munford, . 2 

John Hemphill,. 3 

Rev. H.McMellan,. 2 

Daniel McMellan, ...'. 5 

Rev. J Hemphill,. 2- 1 7 50 

Rev. Mr. Kennedy', of Philadelphia, . 40 

Mr. Brewster of Franklin, Pa..... 4 

A friend,. 1 

W. Napier, Esq. of Charleston, per Rev J. Roberts,. 5 

Collected by Rev. J. Roberts,. 10 

Collected in Bluntsville, Tennessee. 6 12 

Collected in Bedford Co. per W. B. Mills,. 6 

Rev. Robert R Roberts, as amount received by him for a piece 
of land deeded to him by Adam Bronton, in trust for the 
American Colonization Society and Wyandot mission, per 
Samuel McKenney, Esq. 29 79 


$ 697 97 
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Clawerton’s SecoYii TjxycAitiotv. 

The London Quarterly Review for January, 1829, contain* 
an account of the posthumous journal of the lamented Captain 
Clapperton, containing his observations, and a history of 
occurrences, during his progress through countries entirely un¬ 
explored, from the Bight of Benin, to Soccatoo, near which 
place he expired, in April, 1827. Though this distinguished 
traveller was compelled to consign to the grave soon after he 
commenced his journey, the only two companions who had en¬ 
tered with him upon this hazardous enterprise, he calmly and 
resolutely pressed forward, resolved that death alone should de¬ 
feat the purposes of his important mission. On the return of 
Denham and Clapperton from their former successful journey 
into the interior, the latter brought with him a letter addressed to 
the King of England, by Bello, sultan of the Fellans or Fellatahs, 
proposing a friendly commercial intercourse between the two na¬ 
tions, “by means of a consul at Rakahj—the delivery of certain 
specified presents, at the port of Funda, and the prohibition of the 
exportation of slaves, by any of the Houssa merchants, to Ata- 
gher, Dahomey, or Ashantee.” 

To effect the objects mentioned by Bello, was deemed by the 
English Government, a matter of much interest and importance, 
5 
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Captain Clapperton offered his services, and with Dr. Morrison, 
a Surgeon in the Navy, and Capt. Pearce, an excellent draughts¬ 
man, and a fellow-countryman, of the name of Dickson, who 
had served as a surgeon in the West Indies, added to the list 
by his particular request, with their servants, embarked 'in his 
majesty’s ship Brazen, on the 25th of August, 1825, and arriv¬ 
ed off Whidah on the 26th of November. The servant of Cap¬ 
tain Clapperton was Richard Lander, and to his care and fideli¬ 
ty was it’owing, that the Journal of this interesting traveller was 
preserved. 

At Whidah, Mr. Dickson landed, and in company with a Por¬ 
tuguese, of the name of De Sousa, proceeded to Dahomey, where^ 
the latter had for some time resided. Here he met with an 
agreeable reception, and an escort attended him 17 days’ jour¬ 
ney to a place called Shar—which he also reached in safety.— 
He left Shar for.Youri, but of his further progress no intelligence 
has been received. 

Captain Clapperton was advised to set out from Badagryj and 
he accordingly left this place, attended by his two companions, 
and an African named Pescoe, from Houssa, who was expected 
to act as Interpreter. For some distance they proceeded up a 
creek in canoes, to a place where was a great market, called 
Bawie. 

“The banks of the creek are represented as low, and covered with reeds, 
and from the following - sentence we are persuaded that this is the spot 
where the seeds of those diseases were sown, on the very first night of 
their journey, which speedily proved so fatal to a part, and eventually to 
the wffiole of the company:—‘The morning thick and hazy, and, though 
sleeping close to the river, in the open air, for the first time since we have been 
on shore, we did not hear the hum of a single musketoe.’ How an old na¬ 
val surgeon, and two experienced naval officers, could: commit such an im¬ 
prudence, in such a clime, is to us most surprising, when most dreadful 
consequences are well known to have almost invariably resulted-from such 
a practice in tropical climates. The next night (the 9th,) they again slept 
in the open air, in the market-place of Dagmoo, a large town where they 
might have had as many houses as they wanted.—On the 10th, Clapperton, 
was seized with fever and ague. On the 12th, Dr. Morrison was attacked 
with fever. On the 13th, Captain Pearce was severely indisposed; jtnd on 
the 14tb, Richard Lander was taken ill. On the 23d, Dr. Morrison, after 
being carried in a hammock to the distance of about seventy miles, finding 
himself worse, requested to return to a-town called Jannah; and Mr. Hous- 
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ton accompanied him. The next day, one of the servants died; and on the 
evening of the 27th, Captain Pearce breathed his last. ‘The death of Cap¬ 
tain Pearce,’ says Clapperton, ‘has caused me much concern; for indepen¬ 
dently of his amiable qualities, as a friend and companion, he was eminently 
fitted, by his talents, his perseverance, and his fortitude, to be of singular 
service to the mission; and, on these accounts, I deplore his loss as the 
greatest I could have sustained, both as regards my private feelings, and 
the public service.* 

“Two days after this, Mr. Houston returned, with the information of Dr. 
Morrison having died at Jannah, on the same day as Captain Peax-ce, where 
he had his remains decently interred—the people of the town attending the 
ceremony. 

“These unfortunate officers had been conveyed thus far, about seventy 
miles, in hammocks^ by the people of the country; every where experienc¬ 
ing the kindest attentions, lodged in the best houses, and supplied with 
every thing that the country afforded. Clapperton was able occasionally 
to ride on horseback, and sometimes to walk; but greatly debilitated, and 
not free from fever. He describes the country between Badagry and Jan¬ 
nah, the frontier town of the kingdom of Yourriba, as abounding in popula¬ 
tion, well cultivated with plantatiorts of Indian corn, different kinds of mil- % 
let, yams and plantains, wherever the surface was free from dense forests. 
Every where on the road the party was met by numbers of people, chiefly 
women, bearing loads of produce on their heads, always cheerful and oblig¬ 
ing, and delighted to see white men, frequently singing in chorus, holding 
up both hands, and clapping them as tokens of joy, as they passedalong, 
and whole groups kneeling down, and wishing the travellers a good jour¬ 
ney. Towns and villages were very frequent; and some of the former were 
estimated to contain from eight to fifteen thousand souls. At Jannah, the 
crowds were immense, but extremely civil, and highly amused to see white 
men. 

“‘In the evening, Mr. Houston and I took a walk through the town: w.e 
were followed by an immense crowd, which gathered as we went along, 
but all very civil; the men taking off their caps, the women kneeling on 
their knees and one elbow, the other elbow resting upon the hand. In 
returning, we came through the market, which, though nearly sunset, was 
well supplied with raw cotton, country cloths, provision, and fruit, such as 
oranges, limes, plantains, bananas, and vegetables, such as small onions, 
chalotes, pepper, and gums for soups; also, boiled yams, and occasions.* 
Here the crowd rolled on like a sea, the men jumping over the provision 
baskets, the boys dancing under the stalls, the women bawling and salu¬ 
ting those who were looking after their scattered goods, yet no word or 
look of disrespect to us. * 

* Paste of pounded Indian corn, wrapped in a particular leaf. 
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**0f the honesty of the black population of the kingdom or province of 
Badagry, Captain Clapperton gives the following testimony:— 

“ ‘I cannot omit bearing testimony to the singular, and perhaps unprece¬ 
dented fact, that we have already travelled sixty miles in eight days, with a 
numerous and heavy baggage, and about ten different relays of carriers, 
without losing so much as the value of a shilling, public or private; a cir¬ 
cumstance evincing not only somewhat more than common honesty of the 
inhabitants, but a degree of subordination and regular government, which 
could not have been supposed to exist amongst a people hitherto consider¬ 
ed barbarians.’ 

“The people of Jannah are ingenious as well as industrious. They are 
excellent carvers in wood: all their doors, drums, and wooden utensils, be¬ 
ing covered with figures of men, snakes, crocodiles, &c. Numerous looms 
were in operation,—sometimes eight or ten in one house; their cotton 
cloths good in texture, and some of them very fine. Their looms and 
shuttles are described as being on the same principle with the common 
English loom, but the warp seldom more than four inches in width. They 
have abundance of indigo, of an excellent quality.—The women are gene¬ 
rally the dyers, and the boys the weavers. They also manufacture a toler¬ 
able kind of earthenware. 

“The old caboceer, or chief of the town, was delighted to see the strang¬ 
ers, assigned to them good lodgings; and sent thither hogs, ducks, pigeons, 
plantains, yams, and whatever the place would afford, while his numerous 
wives, about two hundred, welcomed them with songs of joy. On being 
informed that an Englishman had only one wife, he and the whole crowd, 
particularly his wives, laughed immoderately. The old gentleman wore a 
rich crimson damask robe, and a red velvet cap, but during the ceremony 
of reception, he changed his dress three different times, each time increas¬ 
ing the splendour of his appearance.” 

The town of Emmadoo, is represented as “extremely beauti¬ 
ful, through a long, broad, and majestic avenue of trees, at the 
end of which a stockade eighteen feet high, with a wicker gate, 
and another of the same kind at the distance of a hundred paces, 
defend the entrance of the town.” The country is broken into 
hills and dales, and refreshed with small streams in almost every 
valley. The town of Asulah contains six thousand, and that of 
Assouda, about ten thousand inhabitants, who supplied the party 
with provisions, and at both they witnessed dancing and singing 
the whole night. 

“The appearance of the country improved as our travellers advanced; 
they had now reached the mountainous range, the width of which is stated 
to be about eighty miles. The highest point would appear not to exceed 
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two thousand five hundred feet, at that part where the travellers crossed 
them; and the road, by the edge of the hills, and through the vallies, not 
more than one thousand five hundred. The vallies were planted with cot¬ 
ton, corn, yams, and plantains; and on the tops and hollows of the hills, 
were perched the houses and villages of the proprietors of these planta¬ 
tions. The town of Duffbo in these mountains, is said to have a population 
of fifteen thousand souls; and Chiadoo, seven thousand. 

“The highest summit of these mountains is between Erawa and Chaki. 

“ ‘The road through this mountain pass was grand and imposing,' some¬ 
times rising almost perpendicularly, and then descending in the midst of 
rocks, into deep dells; then winding beautifully round the side of a steep 
hill, the rocks above overhanging us in fearful uncertainty. In every cleft 
of the hills, wherever appeared the least soil, were cottages, surrounded by 
small plantations of millet, yams, or plantains, giving a beautiful variety to 
the rude scenery. The road continued rising, hill above hill, for at least above 
two miles, until our arrival at the large and populous town of Chaki, situa¬ 
ted on the top of the very highest hill. On every hand, on the hills, on the 
rocks, and crowding on the road, the inhabitants were assembled in thou¬ 
sands; the women welcoming us with holding up their hands and chanting 
choral songs, and the men with the usual salutations and every demonstra¬ 
tion of joy. The caboceer was seated on the outside of his house, sur¬ 
rounded by his ladies, his singing men and singing women, his drums, fifes, 
and gong-gongs. He is a good looking man, about fifty years of age, and 
has a pleasing countenance. His house was all ready for us; and he imme¬ 
diately ordered us a large supply of goats, sheep, and yams; pressing us 
strongly to stay a day or two with him. He appeared to consider us as mes¬ 
sengers of peace, come with blessings to his king and country. Indeed, a 
belief is very prevalent, and seems to have gone before us all the way, that 
we are charged with a commission to make peace wherever there is war, 
and to do good to every country through which we pass. The caboceer of 
this town, indeed told us so, and said he hoped that we should settle the 
war with the NyfFee people and the Fellatahs, and the rebellion of the Hous- 
sa slaves, who have risen against the king of Yourriba. When I shook 
hands with him, he passed his hand over the heads of his chiefs, as confer¬ 
ring on them a white man’s blessing. He was more inquisitive and more 
communicative, than any one whom we have yet seen. He sat until near 
midnight, talking and inquiring about England. On asking if he would 
send one of his sons to see our country, he rose up with alacrity, and said 
he would go himself. 

“The town of Koosoo, at the northern termination of the mountains, is 
stated to be the largest that our. travellers had yet seen, and supposed to 
contain twenty thousand inhabitants. Next to it was Yaboo, another large 
town, and then Ensookosoo, between which and the former, is a beautiful 
plain, well cultivated, and studded with a number of Fellatah villages, 
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whose inhabitants are living here, as they do in most parts of Soudan, a 
quiet and harmless pastoral life, unmolested by the black natives, and not 
interfering with any of the negro customs.” 

From this place to the capital of Yourriba, named Eyeo dr Ka¬ 
tanga, were many villages, but mostly laid waste, by the incur¬ 
sions of the Fellatahs of Soccatoo. The town of Tshow is in a 
beautiful valley, planted with large shady trees and bananas, 
having green plots and sheets of water running through the cen¬ 
tre. Here our traveller was met by a large escort from Katan¬ 
ga, who had been sent to conduct him to the king. 

“The road through which we passed was wide, though woody, and cover¬ 
ed by men on horseback, and bowmen on foot. The horsemen, armed with 
two or three long spears, hurrying us on as fast as they could get us to go, 
horns and country drums beating and blowing before and behind; some of 
the horsemen dressed in the most grotesque manner; others covered all 
over with charms. The bowmen also had their little hats and feathers, 
with the jebus or leathern .pouch hanging by their side. These men always 
appear to me, to be the best troops in this country and Soudan, from their 
lightness and activity. The horsemen, however, are ill mounted; the ani¬ 
mals are small and badly dressed, their saddles so ill secured, and the rider 
sits so clumsily on his seat, that an Englishman who ever rode a horse with 
an English saddle, would upset one of them the first charge, with a long 
stick. 

“They soon arrived at the gate of Katunga, which is said to be delight¬ 
fully situated at the point of a granite range of hills; a band of music accom¬ 
panied them, followed by an immense multitude of men, women and child¬ 
ren. They proceeded about five miles within the city, before they peached 
the residence of the king, who was seated under a verandah, with two red 
and two blue umbrellas, supported on long poles held by slaves. The 
chiefs were observed to be holding a parley with the king, which Clapper- 
ton conjectured to relate to his being desired to perform the usual ceremo¬ 
ny of prostration. 

“ ‘I told them, 5 says he, ‘if any such thing was proposed, I should in¬ 
stantly go back; that all the ceremony I would submit to, would be to take 
off my hat, make a bow, and shake hands with his majesty, if he pleased.' 
This being granted, ‘We accordingly, 5 says our author, ‘went forward; the 
king’s people had a great deal to do to make way amongst the crowd, and 
allow us to go in regular order. Sticks and whips were used, though gene¬ 
rally in a good natured manner; and I cannot help remarking on this, as on 
all other occasions of this kind, that the Yourribas appear to be a kind and 
mild people—kind to their wives and children, and to one another, and that 
the government, though absolute, is conducted with the greatest mildness.' 
The ceremony of prostration before the king, is required from all. 
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“The king of Yourriba made a point of our travellers staying to 
witness the theatrical entertainments. They were exhibited in the 
king’s park, in a square space, surrounded by clumps of trees. The 
first performance was that of a number of men dancing and tumbling about 
in sacks having their heads fantastically decorated with strips of rags, da¬ 
mask silk, and cotton of variegated colours; and they performed to admira¬ 
tion. The second exhibition was hunting the loa snake, by the men in the 
sacks. The huge snake, it seems, went through the motions of this kind of 
reptile ‘in a very natural manner, though it appeared to be rather full in 
the belly, opening and shutting its mouth in the most natural manner ima¬ 
ginable. 5 A running fight ensued, which lasted some time, till at length 
the chief of the bag-men contrived to scotch his tail with a tremendous sword, 
when he gasped, twisted up, and seemed in great torture, endeavouring to 
bite his assailants, who hoisted him on their shoulders, and bore him off in 
triumph. The festival of one day concluded with the exhibition of the 
white devil, which had the appearance of a human figure in white wax, 
looking miserably thin, and as if starved with cold, taking snuff, rubbing its 
hands, treading the ground as if tender-footed, and evidently meant to bur¬ 
lesque and ridicule a white man, while his sable majesty frequently appeal¬ 
ed to Clapperton whether it was not well performed. After this, the King’s 
women sang in chorus, and were accompanied by the whole crowd. 

“The city ofEyeo, called in the Houssa language, Katunga, has a thick 
belt of wood round the walls, which are built of clay, about twenty feet 
high, and surrounded by a dry ditch; theyare fifteen miles in circumference, 
and are entered by .ten gates. The houses are made of clay, with 
thatched roofs. The posts that; support the verandahs and the doors, are 
carved in bas-relief, with the figures of the boa killing an antelope or a 
hog, with warriors accompanied by their drummers, fkc- It has seven mar¬ 
kets held every evening, in which are exposed for sale yams, corn, calavan- 
ces, bananas, vegetables, butter, seeds of the colocynth, goats, fowls, sheep, 
cotton cloths, and various implements of agriculture. The country produ¬ 
ces small horses, but fine horned cattle, many of them with humps on their 
shoulders like those of Abyssinia, sheep, hogs, muscovy ducks, fowls, pi¬ 
geons and turkeys. They have various kinds of fruit, such as oranges, 
limes, and, so Clapperton says, pears and apples. The cotton plant and 
indigo are extensively cultivated, but the commerce with the coast is almost 
exclusively in slaves, which are given in exchange for rum, tobacco, Euro¬ 
pean cloths* and cowries. The intercourse, which is constant, is entirely 
by land, either from Badagry, Lagos or Dahomey. The price of a slave at 
Jannah, as nearly as could be calculated, was from 3/. to 41. sterling; their 
domestic slaves, however, are never sold, except for misconduct. In fact, 
the whole population may be considered in a state of slavery, either to the 
king or to his caboocers. The features of the Yourriba people, are descri¬ 
bed as being less characteristic of the negro than those of Badagry, the lips 
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less thick, and the nose inclined to the aquiline; the men well made, and of 
an independent carriage; the women of a more coarse appearance, probably 
from drudgery and exposure to the sun. 

“Though Clapperton remained at Katunga, from the 23d January to the 
7th March, and though the river Quorra, the mysterious and miscalled Ni¬ 
ger, was not more than thirty miles to the eastward, he was not able to 
prevail on the King of Yourriba to allow him to visit it. Whenever he ask¬ 
ed for permission to do so, he was always put off with some frivolous excuse; 
and in this too, the old gentleman appears to have been as cunning and as 
cautious as a Chinese mandarin—observing at onetime, that the road was 
not safe—at another, that the Fellatahs had possession of.the country; and 
what would the King of England say, if any thing should happen to his 
guest? It was with some difficulty, after all, that Clapperton could prevail 
on him to let him depart on his journey—offering if he would stay, to give 
him a wife; of wives, he said he himself had plenty—he did not exactly 
know how many, but he was sure that, hand to hand, they would reach 
from Katunga to Jannah. 

“On departing from Katunga to Kiam, a city of Borgho, Mr. Houston took 
his leave of our traveller, and returned to the coast, where he shortly after¬ 
wards died. Clapperton continued his route among ruined villages, that 
had been sacked by the Fellatahs. These marauders, it seems, have a mode 
of setting fire to walled towns, by tying combustibles to the tails of pigeons, 
which, on being let loose, fly to the tops of the thatched houses, while they 
keep up showers of arrows, to prevent the inhabitants from extinguishing 
the flames. Having crossed the river Moussa, a considerable stream which 
falls into the Quorra, an escort appeared to conduct our traveller to Yarro, the 
sultan, as they called him, of Kiam. They were mounted on remarkably 
fine horses, but were a lawless set of fellows, who plundered the villages as 
they went along, without mercy or remorse. 

“Kiam is one of the largest cities in Borgho. .Clapperton estimates it to 
contain at least 30,000 inhabitants; but, like the rest of the people of this 
kingdom, they are represented as great robbers. Yarro, however, behaved 
very well to our traveller,supplied him at once with horses and beard’s, and 
advised him to go by Boussa, and not by Yourri, as the latter was at war with 
the Falletahs. Profiting by this advice, he proceeded towards the former, and 
in the way, he fell in with a caravan from Ashantee and Gonja, on their road 
to Houssa.” 

This caravan occupied a long line of march; bullocks, horses, 
asses, men and women, all in a line, and forming a very curious 
and motley groupe. At Wawa, a city of Borgho, Clapperton 
was hospitably received. This place being near to that part of 
the Quorra, where Park lost his life; concerning this melan¬ 
choly event, the following was the story of the head man. 
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“That the boat stuck fast between two rocks; that the people in it 
laid out four anchors ahead; that the water falls down with great rapidity 
from the rocks, and that the white men, in attempting to get on shore, 
were drowned; that crowds of people went to look at them, but the white 
men did not shoot at them as I had heard; that the natives were too much 
frightened either to shoot at them, or to assist them; that there were found 
a great many things in the boat, books and riches, which the sultan of 
Boussa has got; the beef cut in slices and salted, was in great plenty in the 
boat; and the people of Boussa who had eaten of it, all died, because 4t 
was human flesh, and that they knew we white men eat human flesh. I was 
indebted to the messenger of Yaro for a defence, who told the narrator 
that I was much more nice in my eating, than his countrymen were. But 
it was with' some difficulty I could persuade him that if his story was true, 
it was the people’s own fears that had killed them; that the meat was good 
beef or mutton; that I had eaten more goat’s flesh since I had been in this 
country, than I had ever done in my life; that in England we eat nothing but 
fowls, beef and mutton.” 

Wawa is supposed to contain from 18 to 20,000 inhabitants. 
They appeared to be honest, cheerful, good-natured, and hospit¬ 
able, but the virtues of chastity and temperance are ^scarcely 
known. From this place, Clapperton resolved to proceed across 
the Quorra, to' a city called Koolfu, but as Boussa was higher up 
the river, and he was anxious to visit the spot where Park per¬ 
ished, his.servant was sent forward to the former place, at which 
he was to join him after his visit to Boussa. 

“This town he found, on his arrival, to be situated on an island, formed 
by two branches of the Quorra, the smaller and more westerly one, named 
the Menai, which he crossed by a canoe, the horses swimming over. On 
waiting on the sultan, by whom, as usual, he was kindly received, his first 
inquiry was concerning some white men, who were lost in the river some 
twenty years ago, near this place. 

• “ c He seemed rather uneasy at this question, and I observed that he stam¬ 
mered in his speech. He assured me he had nothing belonging to them, that 
he was a little boy when the event happened. I said I wanted nothing but 
the books and papers, and to learn from him a correct account of the man¬ 
ner of their death; and that with his permission, I would go and visit the 
spot where they were lost. He said no, I must not go; it was a very bad 
place. Having heard that part of the boat still remained, I asked him if it 
was so: he replied that such a report was untrue; that she did remain on the 
rocks for some time after, but had gone to pieces, and floated down the 
river long ago. I said if he would give me the books and papers, it would 
be the greatest favour he could possibly confer on me. He again assured 
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me that nothing remained with him,—every thing of that kind had gone in¬ 
to the hands of the learned men; but that if any were now in existence, he 
would procure them and give them to me. I then asked him if he would 
allow me to inquire of the old people in the town, the particulars of the 
affair, as some of them must have seen it. He appeared very uneasy, gave 
me no answer, and I did not press him further.’ ” 

With this statement Clapperton was by no means satisfied. 
The people were, however, unwilling to give information on the 
subject. The following extracts contain, we believe, all the in¬ 
telligence which could be gathered in relation to this afflictive 
event. 

“The place where the vessel was sunk, is in the eastern channel, where 
the river breaks over a grey slate rock, extending quite across it. A little 
lower down, the river had a fall of three or four feet.—Here, and still far¬ 
ther down, the whole united streams of the Quorra, were not above three- 
fourths the breadth of the Thames at Somerset-house. On returning to the 
ferry, Clapperton found a messenger from the king of Youri, who had sent 
him a present of a camel. 

“ ‘He said the king, before he left Youri, had shown him two books, 
very large, and printed, that had belonged to the white men that were lost 
in the boat at Boussa; that he had been offered a hundred and seventy mit- 
galls of gold for them by a merchant from Bornou, who had been sent by a 
Christian on purpose for them. I advised him to tell the king he ought to 
have sold them; that I would not give him five mitgalls for them; but that, 
if he would send them, 1 would give him an additional present; and that he 
would be doing an acceptable thing to the king of England by sending 
them, and that he would not act like a king if he did not. I gave him for 
his master, one of the mock gold chains, a common sword, and ten yards 
of. silk, and said I would give him a handsome gun and some more silk, if 
he would send the books. On asking him if there were any books like my 
journal, which I showed him, he said there was one, but that his master had 
given it to an Arab merchant ten years ago; but the merchant was killed by 
the Fellatas on his way to Kano, and what had become of that book 
'afterwards, he did not know.’ 

“Upon this, Clapperton sent a person with a letter to Youri— 

“ ‘Mohamed, the Fezzanie, whom I had hired at Tabra, and whom I had 
sent to the chief of Youri, for the books and papers of the late Mungo Park, 
returned, bringing me a letter from that person, which contained the fol¬ 
lowing account of the death of that unfortunate traveller: that not the least 
injury was done to him at Youri, or by the people of that country; that the 
people of Boussa had killed tltem, and taken all their riches, that the books 
in his possession, were given him by the Imaum of Boussa; that they were 
lying on the top of the goods in the boat when she was taken; that not a 
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soul was left alive belonging to the boat; that the bodies of two black men 
were found in the boat chained together; that the white men jumped over¬ 
board; that the boat was made of two canoes, joined fast together, with an 
awning or roof behind; that he, the sultan, had a gun, double-barrelled, and 
a sword, and two books that had belonged to those in the boat; that he 
would give me the books whenever I went to Youri myself for them, not 
until then.’ 

“The last account of this unfortunate traveller, is stated to be from an 
eye-witness. 

“ ‘This evening I was talking with a man that is married to one of my 
landlady’s female slaves, called her daughter, about the manners of the 
Cumbrie, and about England; when he gave the following account of the 
death of Park, and of his companions, of which he was an eye-witness. He 
said that when the boat came down the river, it happened unfortunately 
just at the time that the Fellatas first rose in arms, and were ravaging Goo¬ 
ber and Zamfra; that the sultan of Boussa, on hearing that the persons in 
the boat were white men, and that the boat was different from any that had 
ever been seen before, as she had a house at one end, called his people to¬ 
gether from the neighbouring towns, attacked and killed them, not doubt¬ 
ing that they were the advance guard of the Fellata army, then ravaging 
Soudan, under the command of Malem Danfodio, the father of the present 
Bello; that one of the white men was a tall man, with long hair, that they 
fought for three days before they were all killed; that the people in the 
neighbourhood were very much alarmed, and great numbers fled to Nyffe 
and other countries, thinking that the Fellatas were certainly coming 
among them. The number of persons in the boat was only four, two white 
men, and two blacks; that they found great treasure in the boat; but that 
the people had all died who eat of the meat that was found in her. This 
account I believe to be the most correct of all that I have yet got; and was 
told to me without my putting any questions, or showingany eagerness for 
him to go on with his story. I was often puzzled to think, after the kind¬ 
ness I had received at Boussa, what could have caused such a change in 
the minds of these people, in the course of twenty years, and of their differ¬ 
ent treatment of two European travellers. I was even disposed at times to 
flatter myself, that there was something in me, that belonged to nobody 
else, to make them treat me and my people with so much kindness; for the 
friendship of the king of Boussa, I consider as my only protection in this 
country.’ 

“This is by far the most probable, and all of them, corroborate the story 
generally disbelieved at the time, which Isaaco brought back from Ama- 
doo-Fatima. There is yet a chance, we think, though but a slender one, 
that the journal of Park may be recovered.” 

In the country of Nyffe, Clapperton “found the Quorra about 
a quarter of a utile in width, running about two miles an hour. 
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and from ten to fifteen feet deep. In this part of the country, 
the natives smelt iron ore, and every village had three or four 
blacksmith’s shops in it. The houses are generally painted with 
figures of human beings, huge snakes, alligators or tortoise. 

“Koolfu is a sort of central market, where traders meet from every part 
of Soudan and western Africa. It is a walled town, with four gates, and 
may contain from twelve to fifteen thousand inhabitants, including all class¬ 
es, the slave and the free, who live together, and eat together without dis¬ 
tinction, the men slaves with the men, and the women with the women; 
for, in the true style of all orientals, the two sexes eat their meals apart, 
and never sit down to any repast together. They are represented as a 
kind-hearted people, and affectionate towards one another, but they will 
cheat, if they can—and who is there, we may ask, that does not, in the way 
of trade ? From Koolfu to Kufu, the country was woody, the trees along 
the path consisting mostly of the butter tree. The villages were numer¬ 
ous, and cultivation extensive; but so insecure did the inhabitants consider 
themselves, that every man, working in the fields, was armed to defend 
themselves against the inroads of the Fellatas. 

“Zaria, the capital of Zeg-zeg, is a large city, inhabited almost wholly by 
Fellatas, who have their mosques with minarets, and their houses flat roof¬ 
ed. It is said to be more populous than Kano, a city which is estimatedby 
Clapperton to contain from thirty to forty thousand inhabitants. Many of 
them are from Fotta Bonda, and Foota Torra, and seem to know and to 
have had dealings with the French and English on the coast, and, as our 
author says, have not improved by the acquaintance. The environs of this 
city are said to be beautiful—like some of the finest parts of England in the 
month of April, and grain and fruits of various kinds are cultivated both 
within and without the walls. The beauty and fertility of the country con¬ 
tinued all the way to Kano, which our travellers entered on the 20th July, 
1826. 

“Here Clapperton met his former friend and acquaintance, Hadje Hat 
Sala, who informed him of the state of the war between Bello and the 
Sheik ofBornou. Though still in bad health, he determined to proceed 
at once to Bello, and to leave his servant Richard and old Pascoe at Kano, 
under the protection of Hadje, who was authorised to grant them whatever 
money they might want. At Jaza he met his old friend the Gadado, or 
prime minister; who greeted him with great kindness; told him that Bello 
had received his letter from Koolfu, and had sent a messenger to conduct 
him to Soccatoo. It seems, however, that the gadado prevailed on him to 
remain for some time in Kano, where he was plundered of several articles, 
and, among others, of his journal and remark book, a circumstance which 
has occasioned an hiatus in his narrative, from July to October, on the 12th 
of which month, we find him, with a part of the Sultan’s army, near Zer- 
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mie, on the borders of a large lake, or rather chain of lakes, on the plain of 
Gondamie, approaching nearly to Soccatoo. 

“‘The borders of these lakes are the resort of numbers of elephants and 
other wild beasts.' The appearance at this season, and at the spot where I 
saw.it, was very beautiful; all the acacia trees were in blossom, some with 
white flowers, others with yellow, forming a contrast with the small dusky 
leaves, like gold and silver tassels on a cloak of dark green velvet. I ob¬ 
served some fine large fish leaping in the lake. Some of the troops were 
bathing; others watering their horses, bullocks, camels and asses: the lake 
as smooth as glass, and flowing around the roots of the trees. The sun, 
on its approach to the horizon, throws the shadows of the flowery acacias 
along its surface, like sheets of burnished gold and silver. The smoking 
fires on its banks, the sounding of horns, the beating of their gongs or 
drums, the braying of their brass and tin trumpets, the rude huts of grass 
or branches of trees rising as if by magic, every where the calls on the 
name of Mohammed, Abdo, Mustafa, 8cc., with the neighing of horses, and 
the braying of asses, gave animation to the beautiful scenery of the lake, 
and its sloping green and woody banks.” 

From the Gadado, Clapperton learned that sultan Bello was 
encamped before Coonla, the capital city of Goobur, which 
had rebelled against him, and which he was resolved to subdue. 
Clapperton, therefore, accompanied the Kano troops to join the 
sultan at this place. Bello received our traveller kindly, and 
said he would attend to the king’s letter at Soccatoo, as he was 
determined to make the attack on Coonia the next day. After 
this attack (the account of which is interesting, but which we 
have not room to insert) Clapperton visited Soccatoo, found the 
same house which he had formerly inhabited, and remained there 
six months, collecting the most valuable information in regard to 
that and the neighbouring countries, which we hope, when his 
journal is received, to present to our readers. 

Soon after Clapperton’s arrival at Soccatoo, he w r as informed 
that the Sheik of Bornou had written to Bello, to put him to 
death, and the subsequent conduct of Bello was far from being 
such as he had reason to expect. He was treated like a spy, 
and all his presents for the sultan of Bornou were seized, under 
pretence that he was conveying warlike stores to that country. 
This conduct so affected Clapperton’s spirits, that his servant 
never saw him smile afterwards. “His journal about the 12th 
of March, terminates abruptly in the midst of a conversation, as 
to the best route to be taken homewards.” On the same day he 
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was attacked with dysentery, and declined rapidly. “I read to 
him daily,” says Lander, “some portions of the New Testament, 
and the ninety-fifth Psalm, to which he was never weary of list¬ 
ening; and on Sundays I added the church service, to which he 
invariably paid the profoundest attention.” The following ac¬ 
count of the death of this great traveller, cannot be read without 
emotion. 

“At length, calling honest Lander to his bed-side, Clapperton said— 
‘Richard, I shall shortly be no more; I feel myself dying.’ Almost choaked 
with grief, I replied, ‘God forbid, my dear master: you will live many years 
yet.’ ‘Don’t be so much affected, my dear boy, I entreat you,’ said he, ‘it 
is the will of the Almighty; it cannot be helped. Take care of my Jour¬ 
nal and papex-s after my death; and when you arrive in London, go imme¬ 
diately to my agents, send for my uncle, who will accompany you to the 
Colonial Office, and let him see you deposit them safely into the hands of 
the Secretary. After I am buried apply to Bello, and borrow money to 
purchase camels and provisions for your journey over the desert, and go in 
the train of the Arab merchants to Fezzan. On your arrival there, should 
your money be exhausted, send a messenger to Mr. Warrington, our Consul 
at Tripoli, and wait till he returns with a remittance. On reaching Tripoli, 
that gentleman will advance what money you may require, and send you to 
England the first opportunity. Do not lumber yourself with my books; 
leave them behind, as well as the barometer, boxes, and sticks, and indeed 
every heavy article you can conveniently part with; give them to Malam 
Mudey, who will take care of them.—The wages I agreed to give you, my 
agents will pay, as well as the sum government allowed me for a servant; 
you will of course receive it, as Columbus has never served me. Remark 
what towns or villages you pass through; pay attention to whatever the 
chiefs may say to you, and put it on paper. The little money I have, and 
all my clothes, I leave you: sell the latter and put what you may receive 
for them into your pocket; and if, on your journey, you should be obliged 
to expend it, government will repay you on your return.’ 1 said, as well 
as my agitation would permit me, ‘if it be the will of God to take you, you 
may rely on my faithfully performing, as far as I am able, all that you 
have desired; but I trust the Almighty will spare you, and you will yet live 
to see your country-’ ‘I thought I should at one time, Richard,’ continued 
he; ‘but all is now over; I shall not be long for this world; but God’s will 
be done.’ He then took my hand betwixt his, and looking me full in the 
face, while a tear stood glistening in his eye, said, in a low but deeply affect¬ 
ing tone, ‘my dear Richard, if you had not been with me, I should have died 
long ago; I can only thank you, with my latest breath, for your kindness 
and attachment to me; and if I could have lived to return with you, you 
should have been placed beyond the reach of want, but God will reward 
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you.’ This conversation occupied nearly two hours, in the course of which 
fay master fainted several times, and was distressed beyond measure. The 
same evening he fell into a slumber, from which he awoke in much pertur¬ 
bation, and said he had heard distinctly the tolling of an English funeral bell. 
I entreated him to be composed, and observed that sick people frequently 
fancy they hear and see things that cannot possibly have any existence. 
He made no reply.’ 

“A few days after this he breathed his last.—Lander immediately sent to 
ask permission of the sultan to bury the corpse, and that he would point 
out the place where his remains might be deposited. Bello immediately 
ordered four slaves to dig a grave at the village of Jungavie, about five 
miles to the south-east of Soccatoo, whither the body was conveyed. When 
all was ready, ‘I opened a prayer-book,’ says this faithful servant, *hnd, 
amid showers of tears, read the funeral service over the remains of my val¬ 
ued master. This being done, the union jack was taken off, the body 
slowly lowered into the earth, and I wept bitterly as I gazed for the last 
time upon all that remained of ipy generous and intrepid master.’ He then 
agreed to give some of the natives two thousand cowries to build a house 
four feet high over the spot, which they promised to do. 

“I then returned, disconsolate and oppressed, to my solitary habitation; 
and leaning my head on my hand, could not help being deeply affected 
with my lonesome and dangerous situation—a hundred and fifteen days’ 
journey from the sea-cost, surrounded by a selfish and cruel race of stran¬ 
gers, my only friend and protector mouldering in his grave, and myself suf¬ 
fering dreadfully from fever, I felt, indeed, as if I stood alone in the world, 
arid earnestly wished I had been laid by the side of my dear master: all the 
trying evils I had endured never affected me half so much as the bitter re¬ 
flections of that distressing period. After a sleepless night, I went alone 
to the grave, and found that nothing had been done; nor did there seem the 
least inclination, on the part of the inhabitants of the village, to perform 
their agreement. Knowing it would be useless to remonstrate with them, 
I hired two slaves at Soccatoo the next day, who went immediately to work, 
and the house over the grave was finished on the 15th.” 

After encountering very formidable obstacles, the faithful 
Lander arrived at Whidah, was conveyed thence in an English 
brig to Cape Coast, whence he embarked in the Esk Sloop of 
War, and reached England in April 1828. 

The following are the opinions of the Reviewers in regard to 
the long disputed question of the course and termination of the 
Niger. 

“We are now in possession of authentic materials to reform those gratui¬ 
tous maps of northern Africa which are a reproach to the geography of the 
nineteenth century. For these materials we are mainly indebted to Den- 
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ham and Clapperton, but chiefly to the latter, who has measured every de¬ 
gree of latitude from the Mediterranean to the bight of Benin, and of Ion- - ' 
gitude from the lake Tsad to Soccatoo; and although he has left the termi¬ 
nation of the Timbuctoo river, or the Quorra, still in a state of doubt, he 
has completely demolished every possibility of this being the Niger of Pto¬ 
lemy, or of Pliny, or that great river of Herodotus, which is supposed to 
have stopped the progress of the Nasimones. There is not a trace, in his¬ 
tory or in fact, of any of the Greek or Roman colonists of Africa having 
crossed the Great Desert, or of the latter having penetrated beyond Fezzan. 
It is most probable, therefore, if any such river existed, that it was one of 
the streams issuing from the mountains of Atlas; perhaps the Tafilet, which 
runs easterly, and loses itself in the sands. The Niger of Edrissi and 
other Arabs of the middle ages, and of Park, is unquestionably the Quorra, 
though there is reason to believe that the Arabs, who make no use of water 
communications, considered this Timbuctoo river to be the same as the 
Yeou, flowing in one continuous course to the eastward,—an erroneous no¬ 
tion, which will explain, however, some part of the strange confusion made 
in African geography. 

The doubt as to the termination of the Quorra is, whether after its south¬ 
ern course as far as Funda, it penetrates the granite mountains, and is iden¬ 
tical with the Formosa of Benin; or whether it turns off from thence to the 
eastward, and under the name of Shary, falls into the lake Tsad.—The evi¬ 
dence on both points is extremely vague, but we shall briefly state it. 

“And first as to Benin. * The caboceer of Chaki told Clapperton that 
the Quorra passed Jaboo, and entered the sea at Benin, but that it flowed 
over rocks. At Ensookoosoo, he was told that canoes came up the river 
from Chekeire or Warri, to Nyffe, and that they were ten days on the pas¬ 
sage. At Katunga, though so near to the river; he could learn nothing cer¬ 
tain about it, and the king refused to let him go to it. ‘At one time,* 
he says, ‘it runs into the sea between Jaboo and Benin, and at another, 
that it passes Benin.’ The Sultan of Boussa knew nothing of it, ‘but he 
had heard people say that it went to Beni, which is the name they give to 
Bornou.’ The headman of the king of Nyffe told him, that ‘the river was 
full of rocks and islands, nearly the whole way to the sea, which it entered 
at the town of Funda.’ At Tabra, he was told ‘that the Quorra ran into 
the sea, behind Benin, at Funda.’ This is the sum of what Clapperton has 
collected, with regard to the Quorra entering the sea at Benin, or at- 
Funda. 

Next, as to its identity with the Shary. Denham when on the Shary, 

* There is no authority worthy the least regard, for placing Benin where 
it appears in the chart of Clapperton’s book, which is at least three times 
farther up the country than our present information warrants. Its latitude 
is 6 degrees 10 minutes north. 
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learned that a branch of this river passed through the plain of Adamowa; 
and Clapperton understood at Soccatoo, from a Shea Arab, whose tribe re¬ 
sided on the banks of the Shary, that it passed the town of Adamowa; that 
it was there joined by a branch from the hills of Bobyra, and that fur¬ 
ther to the east, a large river called Asu, or Ashu, fell into it from the south¬ 
ern mountains. At Dunrora, Richard Lander says, ‘About half a day’s jour¬ 
ney to the east, stood a lofty hill, at the foot of which lay the large city of 
Jacoba. Mahomet affirmed, that there is a river called Shar or Shary, 
about half a mile from that place, which derives its source from the lake 
Tsad; and that canoes can go from the lake to the Niger, at any season of 
the year. The Shary empties itself into the Niger at Punda.’ The shiek 
of Ghadamis told the late Major Laing, from personal observation, that the 
Quorra was turned out of its southerly course, to the left, or eastward, by a 
chain of mountains; and the secretary or schoolmaster of Bello drew his 
chart in the same direction. Hornemann’s testimony, obtained from a Ma- 
raboot, is very important; it states that the river seen by Park flows south¬ 
ward fromHoussa; that it waters Nyffe and Cabbi, where it is called Julbi; 
that it runs eastward into the district of Bornou, where it takes the name of 
Zad; that in some parts of Houssa it is called Gaora, (Quorra,) or the great 
water. ‘The breadth of the Zad,’ he says, ‘was given me for one mile 
(others said two;) but in the rainy season, the breadth is said to be a day’s 
journey. The Budamas always keep themselves in the middle of this stream; 
they are a very savage, heathenish nation. 

“These several notices strongly imply that the Quorra and the Shary are 
the same river, and that it is deflected from its southerly course somewhere 
about Funda, which place, owing most probably, to the equivocal word 
bahr, has erroneously been assumed to be on the sea-coast. It is remark¬ 
able enough, that even Salami, who understands both English and Arabic 
so well, cannot divest himself of translating that Arabic word into ‘sea:’ the 
Bahr el Abiad, for instance, he translates the ‘White Sea,’ the Bahr el Azrek, 
the ‘Blue Sea ,’ and he writes the sea of Cowara or Quorra. Horneman 
was probably led into an error of a contrary kind, and talks of the river 
Zad, which should be the lake Zad; the size he gives to it, and the Budu- 
mas upon it, evidently point out the lake, and the Biddoomas of Denham 
who inhabit its islands. We are inclined, therefore, to consider the Quorra 
to empty itself into the Tsad; and we are supported in this opinion by one, 
who has done more for the elucidation of African geography, ancient as well 
as modern, from the slender materials he possessed, than any other human 
being—we need hardly mention Major Rennell —clarum etvenerabile nomen. 

“The difference of levels does not appear to present any difficulty. 
Barometrical observations carried into the heart of a country are not much 
to be relied on for ascertaining the elevation of that country above the sea. 
But supposing, in the present case, the instruments to have been correct, 
(which rarely happens with travelling barometers,) the level of the Quorra 
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at the ferry of Comie would appear to be something higher than the level 
of the Tsad, as given by Doctor Oudney. It may be observed, that the 
whole of the interior of northern Africa is a succession of elevated table¬ 
lands, the steep sides of the surrounding mountains being westerly and 
southerly, while interiorly, they present little or no declivity. From the 
summit of those passed by Clapperton, there was no descent to plains be¬ 
yond them, and the mercury appears to have descended, rather than to have 
risen, as far as the ferry of the Quorra; but we have little doubt the whole 
question will now be speedily decided, as Major Rennell says, by firing a 
shot from Fernando Po. Any single person with a few scissors, needles, 
and brass ornaments for the wives of Badagry, Yourriba, Kiama, Boussa, 
and Yourri, would make his way without interruption, and from the last 
mentioned place to Bornou, avoiding altogether the Fellatas of Bello. The 
pastoral Fellatas are a harmless people. It is by means of single travellers 
that we shall eventually be able to settle the geography of northern Africa.” 


Virginia legislature. 

Report of the Committee , to whom were referred sundry memori¬ 
als on the subject of Colonizing the Free People of Colour of 
Virginia. 

The Committee, to whom were referred sundry memorials on 
the subject of colonizing, on the coast of Africa, the free people 
of colour gf Virginia, having given to the subject, the attention 
justly due to its importance, and to its intimate connexion with 
what they believe to be the best interests of the State, beg leave 
to report, that the object of all the memorialists seems to be, to 
induce the General Assembly of Virginia, to avail itself of the 
offer of the American Colonization Society, to receive and pro¬ 
tect within its settlement, on the Coast of Africa, any portion 
of the free coloured population of America. To this course, the 
memorialists think the Legislature of Virginia not oniy pledged 
by its previous acts, but invited also by the most powerful con¬ 
siderations of State policy and national justice? and they appeal 
with confidence to the wisdom and patriotism of those to whom 
the interests of the State are now confided, to commence at once 
the important work of providing the necessary means for the 
gradual removal of such portions of the coloured population of 
the State, as are already free, or may hereafter be liberated. 
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Your committee are aware of the delicate nature of the sub¬ 
ject, to which their attention has been thus directed; and while 
they deem it their imperious duty to investigate in the fullest 
manner its merits and its consequences, they hope to be able 
to present the result of their investigation, in a mode calculated 
neither to alarm the fears, nor to excite the prejudices of any 
impartial mind. 

The establishment within the limits of any State, of a large 
and growing community of individuals, essentially different from 
the great mass of its inhabitants, would, under any circumstan¬ 
ces, be a matter of questionable expediency. But, if that com¬ 
munity be distinguished by the peculiarity of its colour; be made 
up of slaves, or of their immediate descendants, and be diffused 
over every part of a slave-holding country, there is no longer 
room to doubt the bapeful and dangerous character of the influ¬ 
ence it must exert, f The distinctive complexion by which it is ( 
^ marked, necessarily debars it from all familiar intercourse with * 
the more favoured society that surrounds it, and of course denies 
to it all hope of either social or political elevation, by means of 
individual merit, however great, or individual exertions, how¬ 
ever unremitted. *\The strongest incentives to industry, and 
moral as well as political rectitude, being thus withdrawn, it 
would argue a most extraordinary ignorance of the character of 
the human heart, to anticipate from those, in relation to whom 
virtue and intelligence, and patriotism, are stripped of their most 
powerful attractions, a course of conduct calculated either to ex¬ 
alt themselves, or to benefit the country in which they live. 
Reason, on the contrary, would point us to the very results 
which our own experience has so fully demonstrated. Ignorance, 
idleness, and profligacy, must be the i nseparab le rompanians. 
the unavoidable consequences of individual degradation; and 
they who are its unfortunate subjects, canno^ail to be a curse 
to the community with whrth they are connected^letracting at 
once from its general wealtlv^s moral character, aSd its politi¬ 
cal strength. \ 

But, there is yet a more impcSdant and alarming view, in 
which this subject necessarily presehts itself to the mind of every 
Virginian. A community of the character that has been describ- 
ed, with this additional peculiarity, that it differs from the clas/ 
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from which it has spring, only in its exemption from the whole ¬ 
s ome restraints of domestic authorit y, is found in the midst of a 
numerous and rapidly Increasing* slave population; and while its 
partial freedom, trammelled as it is, by the necessary rigours of 
the law, is nevertheless sufficiently attractive, to be a source of 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction to those who have not attained to 
its questionable privileges, its exemption from the prompt and 
efficient inquisition appertaining to slavery, makes it an important 
instrument in the corruption and seduction of those, who yet remain 
the property of their masters^ The extent of this evil, may be 
fairly estimated, by a reference to our Statute book. The laws 
intended either to prevent or to limit its effects, are of a charac¬ 
ter, which nothing, but the extreme necessity of the case, could 
ever justify, to a community of republicans; and the obligation 
to resort to them, is sufficient to command the serious attention 
of every enlightened patriot. * 

To considerations such as these, may be traced the policy, \ 
first resorted to” by the Legislature of Virginia in 1805, of ar- 
resting the progress of emancipation, by requiring the speedy 
removal from the State, of all, to whom its privileges might be 
extended; and rigorous as this policy may«eem to be; at war 
with the feelings of a very large and respectable portion of the 
community; and repressing by its mandates, some of the noblest 
principles of the'human heart, it was nevertheless justified by 
the most powerful considerations of public necessity; it had be¬ 
come essential, towards preventing the rapid extension of an evil, 
that threatened in its progress, to destroy the peace and tran¬ 
quillity of the State. 

But, this unfortunately, was the utmost limit of its operation. 
The evil was already in existence, and possessed within itself, 
the means of its own extension, and accordingly, the free colour¬ 
ed population of Virginia, which in 1800, was only 24,000, had 
in 1820, reached the amount of 36,875. The only expedient 
left, was to prevent its farther increase, and if possible to ensure 
its decrease, by providing for its gradual removal; and accord¬ 
ingly the General Assembly, in its Session of 1816-’17, evi¬ 
dently with the intention of resorting to this expedient, renewed 
an effort it had made without success as early as 1800, to pro¬ 
cure through the General Government, an asylum on the coast 
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of Africa, for the reception of its coloured population. This ob¬ 
ject, for reasons which it is unnecessary to enumerate, was never 
accomplished. 

But, a Society of intelligent and patriotic individuals, with 
scarcely any other resources than such as were supplied by pri¬ 
vate charity, and their own enterprising spirits, have, in the 
mean time, succeeded in exploring the most important parts of 
the Western Coast of Africa, in procuring a settlement of al¬ 
most indefinite extent, and in planting within its limits, a thriv¬ 
ing Colony of more than twelve hundred people, taken indiscri¬ 
minately from the different States of the Union. The doors of 
this settlement are now opened to the coloured population of 
Virginia, and it rests with the Legislature to determine, whether 
a wise policy, and the best interests of the State, do not require 
that suitable stimulants to emigration, should be offered to those, 
for whose especial benefit, this valuable asylum has been pre¬ 
pared. 

It is deemed unnecessary to repeat what has already been / 
said, of the character of the population in question, of its hope- 
l ess degradation , and its baneful influence, in the situation in 7 
which it is now placed. 

The advantages that would result from its removal, not only 
to itself, but to the country it would leave, and to the country of 
its adoption, may very safely be assumed as a matter no longer 
admitting of a doubt. But, there is one consideration connect¬ 
ed with the subject, so interesting, and sustained by so many of 
the most imposing sanctions, ever drawn to the support of legis¬ 
lative enactments, that your committee would feel itself guilty 
of the grossest neglect, were its present labours terminated, with¬ 
out claiming for it the attention it so justly merits. 

( Under the influence of a policy, already referred to, a nd jus¬ 
tified by the necessity from which it sp rung, the laws of Virginia 
have prohibited emancipation within the limits of the State, but 
on condition -of the early removal of the individual emancipated^/ 
Do not justice and humanity require, that the rigours of this con¬ 
dition should be softened, as far as possible, by legislative inter¬ 
position? And how can this be so effectually accomplished, as 
by providing a safe and suitable asylum, together with the means 
of emigration to it, for those whose removal from the State is 
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positively enjoined? There can be no doubt of the wisdom and 
propriety of controling, and even entirely repressing the opera¬ 
tions of benevolence and philanthropy, when inconsistent with 
the public safety, or the public welfare. But, that Government 
would be justly chargeable with the extreme of despotism, that 
should attempt, without necessity, to interfere with the kind and 
generous feelings of the human heart; or, where the necessity 
exists, without tempering the rigour of its decrees with such 
emollients as charity may suggest, and the means at its disposal 
may supply. 

On the present occasion, however, policy fortunately points to 
the very course which humanity would require. In providing 
for those whose removal from the State, is made a condition of 
their emancipation, the means of emigration to Africa, the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly will be applying, in the opinion of your Committee, 
the only safe and efficient remedy to an evil, whose presence and 
magnitude is acknowledged, and whose future increase is dread¬ 
ed by all. If the effect of this operation should not be, as some 
have sanguinely hoped, the entire extinction of slavery, in the 
"end,*there can be very little doubt, that it will at least open a 
drain for our coloured population, of which individual humanity 
and legislative wisdom may avail themselves, to an extent amply 
sufficient for all the purposes of public security. But should it 
realise in its results, the anticipations that have sometimes been 
formed in relation to it, and draw from us, without a single in¬ 
terference with individual rights, or a single violation of indivi¬ 
dual wishes, the great mass of our coloured population, then in¬ 
deed may Virginia look to it, as the surest means of restoring 
her to that ascendency among her sister States, of which it 
may be safely affirmed, that slavery only has deprived her. 

Entertaining these sentiments, your committee cannot hesi¬ 
tate to recommend, in compliance with the suggestions of the 
memorials referred to them, the provision of a permanent fund 
for defraying, with proper limitations, the expenses of such free 
coloured people, as may choose to emigrate from the State of 
Virginia, to the settlement at Liberia. They are the more earn¬ 
est in this recommendation, from having learned that there are 
at this moment, nearly six hundred applicants for emigration, a 
large proportion of whom are natives of Virginia. On two form- 
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er occasions, the Legislature did not hesitate to contribute from 
the public funds, towards the encouragement of this patriotic 
undertaking, and it is not among the least pleasing of the recol¬ 
lections connected with the event, that while they were thus di¬ 
rectly promoting so important an object, the effect of their ex¬ 
ample was to excite in some of their sister States, a spirit which 
has resulted, in one of them at least, in an annual appropriation 
for relieving itself from its free coloured population. 

Your Committee are aware, that this whole business is, as yet, 
in some degree, a matter of experiment; and they would of course 
deem it inexpedient for the State of Virginia, at once, to engage 
in it to the full extent, that may ultimately be required of her. 
But enough has been demonstrated to justify a beginning by a 
small annual appropriation, at all times subject to the control of 
the Legislature; and this appropriation may hereafter be either 
withdrawn or increased, as its results shall be found injurious or 
beneficial. 

In looking around for some special fund that may most proper¬ 
ly be set apart for this object, the attention of your Committee 
has been particularly drawn to that portion of the public revenue 
derived from the annual sales of coloured convicts. Though 
small in amount, it is nevertheless sufficiently large for the experi¬ 
ment proposed; and its peculiar origin, springing as it does, from 
the crimes and the misfortunes of our coloured population, would 
seem to recommend it as particularly appropriate for impro¬ 
ving the condition of that population, and for gradually relieving 
the State from the present evils, aud the future dangers, in¬ 
separable from its existence and probable increase within her 
limits. Your Committee accordingly recommend the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient to provide for the removal of the free 
coloured people of Virginia to the Coast of Africa. 

2. Resolved, That the Committee of finance be directed to prepare a bill 
appropriating to this purpose, so much of the annual revenue as arises from 
the sales of convicts. 

V\ai\ foY obtaining a SVtvp Iot tbe Society. 

A highly respected friend of the Society, (N. Hammond, Esq.) 
under date Easton, Md. April 13, 1829 writes, ‘‘Havingobserved 
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in the last Repository a plan for raising money for the purchase 
of a vessel for the transportation of Emigrants to Liberia, and 
thinking it practicable and highly useful, I immediately deter¬ 
mined to become a subscriber. Jt was thought that an explana¬ 
tion more particular than appears in that Journal would render 
the plan more intelligible, and show the facility with which it 
might be accomplished. With this intention certain*suggestions 
have been published in our papers ; but as your Repository is 
transmitted far beyond the bounds of our local Gazette, I have 
taken the liberty of enclosing, them for your inspection, that you 
may judge whether their appearance in it will serve the design of 
the Managers. 

FROM THE STAR. 

To the Friends of the American Colonization Society. —“The board of Man¬ 
agers in a late Report to the Society expressed their opinion that the pos¬ 
session of a Ship for the transportation of Emigrants, by saving the great 
expense of chartering vessels for this purpose, would considerably facilitate 
its operations, and increase their beneficial results. And to this important 
subject they have earnestly invited the attention of their friends. 

In conformity with this opinion, and from a sense of its obvious utility 
in furthering the humane and generous views of the Board, a pian has been 
proposed and is now actually on foot for raising $20,000 by subscription 
for the purchase of a Ship for the Colonization Society.—The plan is sim¬ 
ple, and the object entirely practicable by means of even small contribu¬ 
tions from the advocates and supporters of this noble project throughout 
the United States. Four hundred persons are required to become subscri¬ 
bers; and each of them to become accountable, by payment or by collec¬ 
tion, for $50, and no payment to be demanded until the Treasurer of the 
Society shall have publicly announced that the subscription of $20,000 has 
been completed. 

It ought not to be doubted that, for the purpose of promoting an object 
so interesting and humane, some two or three persons in every county will 
forward their names as subscribers to the plan, from an assurance that their 
neighbors and fellow citizens will cheerfully assist by their contributions to 
raise the sum for which the}’’ will respectively have made themselves ac¬ 
countable. So well satisfied am I of tlie humanity and assistance of my 
neighbors that I propose forwarding my name, or Inducing some other citi¬ 
zen to forward his, as a subscriber for $50; for it is not material who becomes 
the subscriber. It is therefore proposed to prepare a subscription paper 
to be signed by the contributors for as much or as little as they please, so as 
to raise the sum of $50 to be paid to the undertaking subscriber for the use 
of the Society; and we flatter ourselves that we shall find several ladies 
among the contributors. The form will be like the following: 
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“For the purpose of enabling the American Colonization Society to pur¬ 
chase a suitable vessel for the convenient transportation of Emigrants to the 
Colony of Liberia, we the subscribers do severally promise and agree to 
pay to A. B. (the undertaking subscriber) the sum of money annexed to 
our respective names, for the use of the Treasurer of the said Society, as 
soon as he shall publicly announce that a subscription of $20,000 shall have 
been completed for that purpose. In witness whereof, we have hereunto set 
our names in the year 1829.” 

Sincerely hoping that the Editors of papers on the Eastern Shore are 
friends to the valuable objects of the Society, they are respectfully request¬ 
ed to insert this scheme in their respective journals for the consideration of 
their readers. 

Talbot County, 31st March, 1829. 

From the Easton Gazette. 

Mb. Graham —It is always a gratification to me to hear or to see any pro¬ 
position which may serve to advance the generous and important views of 
the American Colonization Society. It therefore gave me pleasure to read 
the address to its friends, which lately appeared in the Star; for I think the 
scheme it recommends highly promotive of the designs of the Board of 
Managers, and as practicable as its accomplishment will be useful. The 
advocates of the noble purpose, which the Society have projected and are 
successfully pursuing, are increasing daily, and extending themselves 
throughout the United States; so that a small contribution from each will 
easily raise the money required to purchase a suitable Vessel for the convey¬ 
ance of emigrants to their destined Country. 

It is hoped therefore, that you will cheerfully republish the address; and 
it may be here remarked, that any person proposing, or desirous to become 
an undertaking subscriber to the plan, may avoid any hazard from his own 
responsibility by obtaining subscriptions to his list to the sum of $50 before 
he shall forward to the Treasurer his own name as a subscriber to that extent. 
As a person so proposing, I would accordingly prepare a subscription paper, 
such as is suggested in the address, and offer it to my neighbours; and after 
having obtained their signatures to that amount, I would immediately trans¬ 
mit a note to the Treasurer, declaring myself a subscriber of $50 to the 
plan of raising $20,000 for the purchase of a vessel for the use of the Society: 
and after he shall have announced that the whole subscription is completed 
I would forthwith proceed to collect the money subscribed to me, and remit 
it to the Society. Such a proceeding may give some personal trouble; but 
a zealous friend will endure it with patience in consideration of the benefits 
he may be the means of renderingto the degraded and unfortunate creatures, 
whose welfare and advancement are mainly the objects of the Society. 

Easton, April 3, 1829. Liberia. 
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A generous friend to our cause in Baltimore, C. W. Wever, 
Esq. alluding to this plan, observes, 

"You may add my name to that list, and when the subscription is full, be 
pleased to advise me that I may make payment. If it were in my power, I 
should with great pleasure be a subscriber on the plan of Gerrit Smith, 
which list I am happy to find is filling up. As there are many more in like 
circumstances with myself, what would you think of apian to raise $25,000 
in five j'ears, from five hundred subscribers at $10 a year. If you think 
favourably of the proposition you may consider me one of the number. 
Some other five hundred persons may be inclined to raise $50,000 in five 
years, by yearly contributions of $20 each; and others to raise seventy-five 
thousand by payments of thirty dollars annually; and some others to raise 
one hundred thousand by payments of forty dollars annually, and so on; 
others might propose to raise a less sum by annually paying a less amount 
than ten dollars. The object of the Society is one of momentous concern, 
whether it be regarded in a religious or political point of view, and cannot 
too seriously and ardently occupy the attention of every citizen of this Union. 
It is one, in aid of which, may most confidently be expected the smiles of 
Heaven 1 ” 


ToYmaiion of Auxiliary Societies. 

State Colonization Society is New Youk. —“At a meeting of citizens 
from different parts of the State of New York, held at the session room in 
Beaver street, in the city of Albany, on the 9th day of April, 1829, Col. 
Elisha Jenkins, of the county of Columbia, was called to the chair, and 
James O. Mobse, of Otsego, was appointed Secretary. 

The objects of the meeting were briefly stated by Mr. 15. P. Johnson, of 
Oneida, and a committee consisting of John T. Norton and Benjamin F. 
Butler, of Albany, Benjamin P. Johnson, of Oneida, Walter Hubbell, of 
Ontario, John E. Hyde, of New York, and Duncan McMartin, Jr. of Mont¬ 
gomery, were appointed to make the necessary arrangements for the organ¬ 
ization of a State Colonization Society- Credentials of delegates from Uti¬ 
ca, Lowville, Whitesborough, New York, Canaan, Columbia county, and 
Canandaigua, were presented. 

Adjourned to meet at the capitol on Saturday the 11th of April, instant, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Saturday , Jlpril 11, 1829. 

The meeting again assembled in the Senate chamber. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Nott, President of Union college, seconded by 
Gerrit Smith, Esq. 

Resolved, That the objects of the American Colonization Society merit 
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the aid of all the friends of our country; of Africa; and of the human race; 
that its past success in the great experiments which it has been making-, 
warrants the expectations, that these important objects will at no very dis¬ 
tant period, be accomplished; and that therefore, this meeting- proceed to 
organize a Scate Society, which will promote the views, and aid the efforts 
of this excellent institution. 

Mr. B. P, Johnson, from the committee appointed at the last meeting, 
reported a draught of a constitution, and on his motion, seconded by Mr. J. 
B. Skinner, of Genesee, it was adopted. 

A committee consisting of Charles R. Webster, of Albany, Walter Hub- 
bell, of Ontario, William H. Maynard, of Oneida, Alonzo C. Paige, of 
Schenectady, and John T. Norton, of Albany, was appointed to make a 
nomination of the officers of the Society. 

Rev. Isaac Orr, the agent of the American Colonization Society, then ad¬ 
dressed the meeting, and related a variety of interesting facts in relation to 
the colony at Liberia, on the coast of Africa. 

Mr. Webster, from the nominating committee, reported the following 
names, which report was accepted, and the gentlemen elected officers of 
the Society. 

JOHN SAVAGE, President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

1st district— James Milnor, 5th district— Gerrit Smith, 

2d ” N. P. Tallmadge, 6th ” Samuel Nelson, 

3d ” Eeiphaeet Nott, 7th ,5 N. W. Howell, 

4th ” Luther Bradish, 8th ” David E. Evans. 

Managers. 

Benjamin F. Butler, I Jabez D. Hammond, 

Harmanus Bleecker, I John Willard, 

Charles R. Webster, | Richard Yates, Treasurer. 

Richard Varick Dewitt, Secretary. 

On motion of S. M. Hopkins, Resolved, That the Colonization Society 
should be kept separate from all local and party considerations—that it 
should endeavour by every proper method, and especially by circulating 
suitable publications, to unite in its favour all classes of people throughout 
our country; and that for the attainment. of objects so important, it should 
be ready to give up every thing but the principles and objects of its exist¬ 
ence, and the lawful and honourable means of its prosperity. 

On motion of Jabez D. Hammond, Esq. seconded by the Rev. Mr. Camp¬ 
bell, an agent of the American Society, 

Resolved , That the distracted and miserable state of Africa calls loudly 
for our commiseration and charitable efforts; and that the Colonization So¬ 
ciety is pursuing by far the most probable, if not the only means, of en¬ 
lightening the benighted and savage tribes of that continent, and of raising 
them to the rank and the blessings of Christian nations. 
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Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the sever¬ 
al papers of this city. 

Thereupon the meeting adjourned. 

Elisha Jenkins, Chairman. 

James O. Morse, Secretary . 

The meeting was, at different periods of its deliberations, addressed by 
the Itev. Dr. Nott, Mr. Gerrit Smith, Rev. H. G. Ludlow, Mr. James Van- 
derpool, Mr. W. H. Maynard, Mr. T. L. Smith, Mr. A. C. Paige, Mr. S. 
M. Hopkins, Mr. J. D. Hammond, Rev. Isaac Orr, Rev. Mr. Campbell, and 
lastly, by the celebrated Joseph Lancaster. 

The addresses of Dr. Nott and Mr. G. Smith, were elaborate and eloquent 
expositions of the objects and benefits of colonization, and will probably 
be published .”—[Albany Jlrgus. 

We learn with great pleasure, that several County Societies have also 
been established in New York, and many others in Kentucky. A Female 
Association, and a Juvenile Society have also been formed in Middletown, 
Connecticut It is not now in our power to publish the lists of officers. 
In regard to juvenile societies, a highly respected friend in Connecticut 
writes— 

“If they can be extensively organized, they will do much directly. Sup¬ 
pose that the children in every town of 1500 inhabitants were to raise $10 a 
year, you would be able to send off annually, a large number of emigrants: 
But their importance does not depend on the money they might raise; 20 
years hence, the children are to govern the nation, and it therefore becomes 
of vast importance that they should grow up free from prejudice, and well 
acquainted with those facts which are necessary to enable them to form 
right opinions in regard to the slave-trade, our coloured population, and to 
Africa. ” 


—»*6@ ©««••— 

legislature o£ Pennsylvania. 

The following Preamble and Resolution have passed the 
Senate of Pennsylvania with great unanimity. We hope they 
will receive the early and decided approbation of the House of 
Representatives. 

Whereas, resolutions approving of the object of the American Coloniza¬ 
tion Society have been adopted by the Legislatures of several states of this 
Union. Jlnd whereas, Pennsylvania is honourably distinguished in having 
led the way in benevolent efforts to improve the condition of the African 
race in this country, and in having seized the first moments of her independ¬ 
ence from foreign dominion to abolish slavery, as inconsistent with her be- 
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nevolent institutions, and in the eloqueot language of the legislature of that 
day, “in grateful commemoration of our happy deliverance from that state 
of unconditional submission to which we were doomed by the tyranny of 
Britain:” It seems therefore proper, that an association of enlightened and 
philanthropic men, who have united to form for free persons of colour, an 
asylum in the land of their fathers, should receive the countenance and sup¬ 
port of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania; and from the success 
which has already attended the colony at Liberia, there is reason to hope 
that it may be extended and enlarged, so as to offer a home and a country 
to all of these people who may choose to emigrate there, and their removal 
from among us, would not only be beneficial to them, but highly auspicious 
to the best interests of our country. It also holds out to the Christian and 
philanthropist, the hope, that by the means of this colony, the lights of 
Christianity and civilization may be made to shine in a land shrouded in the 
darkness of barbarism, and thus atonement in some measure be made for 
the wrongs which slavery has inflicted on Africa. As the evil which this 
Society seeks to remove, pervades the whole country, it would seem to 
deserve the attention of those whose duty it is, and who are provided with 
the means “to provide for the general welfare.” Therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Common¬ 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met , That in the opinion of 
this General Assembly, the American Colonization Society emiriently de¬ 
serves the support of the National Government, and that our Senators be 
directed, and the Representatives in Congress be requested to aid the 
same by all proper and constitutional means. 

Intelligence. 

Report from Haiti. —We have perused with much interest, the Report 
of Thomas Kennedy, a citizen of Wayne County, N. C., who has recently 
visited all the coloured emigrants sent out to Hayti by the Society of 
Friends in that State. He found them “generally, unpleasantly situated, 
and very much dissatisfied. They complained to me (he observes) that 
the proprietors of the lands for whom they had laboured, for two years 
and a half, had entirely disappointed them; that they had received but from 
six to ten dollars each, as a compensation for their labour during the 
above time; and said they had rather be slaves in North Carolina, than to 
remain there under the treatment they had received since their arrival. 

Mr. Kennedy bore testimonials and instructions from the yearly meeting 
of Friends in North Carolina, and was treated with civility by the Presi¬ 
dent; but all his efforts to improve the circumstances of the emigrants from 
the United States, proved ineffectual, and in attempting to take under his 
protection for removal, a family which he had formerly emancipated, he 
was treated with great indignity. The following are the observations with 
which he concludes his statement.— 
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«Observations on the Country, &c .—The land i3 vastly rich, producing 
with but little cultivation, most of the necessaries of life. The climate, air, 
and water, are salubrious and pure. 

“Their Government (in my view) is an aristocratic, military despotism. 
Their Congress and its powers are a mere fudge. Their laws are better 
worded than administered. In fact, I think the will of the President may 
be deemed the law of the land, with a standing army (report says) forty 
thousand strong to enforce it. 

“Their agriculture is very much neglected, particularly the growth of 
articles for exportation. Hence their commerce is declining. Their 
manners and customs are disagreeable; their way, or mode of living, parti¬ 
cularly in the country, is very poor and course. Polygamy is tolerated; at 
least, concubinage is practised with impunit)'. Hence they have but few 
children. The people are generally ignorant, yet conceited and self-wise. 
As for their religion, I fear they have but little; notwithstanding, they mostly 
profess to be Roman Catholics. 

“From my short acquaintance with the Haytiens, and my observing their 
dispositions towards our American blacks amongst them, I am not disposed 
to encourage any free people of colour to go from the United States to 
settle in Hayti; but as a friend, I would suggest to them the propriety of 
emigrating to Liberia, where I believe they would live under good govern¬ 
ment and laws, enjoy equal privileges, and be among their own country 
people. The present Colonists would have their own manners, customs, 
language, and religion. Added to which, they would be in the land of 
their forefathers’ nativity; where, by proper application on their part, they 
might be instrumental in civilizing and christianizing benighted Africa. 
Then we might expect to see verified an ancient prediction, ‘Ethiopia shall 
stretch forth her hands unto God, the wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing. The 
glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon, they shall see the glory of the Lord, and the excellency of our 
God.’ ”—Isa. chap. 35. v. 1, 2. 

Newbem, 2d month 4th, 1829. 

Emigrants to Hayti— The schooner Cicero sailed yesterday (February 
17,) for Port au Prince, and has on board as passengers, twelve coloured 
persons, whojiave been liberated by Joseph Leonard Smith, Esq. a gentle¬ 
man of Frederick County, for the purpose of establishing them as Colonists 
in Hayti. 

Mr. Smith has not only generously relinquished his legal rights to the 
services of these people for life, but has also provided them with a hand¬ 
some outfit, of provisions, clothing, and agricultural implements. He 
has paid their passage to the island, and has besides engaged at his own ex- 
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pense, the services of a gentleman who is well acquainted with that coun¬ 
try and its government, who goes out with them to assist them in making 
an advantageous location, and to procure for them ali the facilities and ben¬ 
efits which are extended to persons of this description by the Haytien Re¬ 
public —Baltimore Chronicle. 


Slavery is Missouri. —The following extract of a letter from the Rev. 

T. R. Durfee, of Missouri, to the Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Home Missionary Society, may draw the attention of some to certain influ¬ 
ences of slavery that they have never Considered, and to certain duties that 
have been too much neglected by Northern Christians. 

Here let me mention what I fear will be a permanent obstacle to a regu¬ 
lar and competent support of the ministry in this State. This obstacle is 
found in the existence of slavery. Slave-holders purchase extensive plan¬ 
tations, and in this way the inhabitants are kept in a scattered state. They 
are too far removed from each other, to unite in the formation of religious 
societies, and in the support of a settled minister. This evil, it is true, 
will not exist in towns; and it may find a partial remedy in a minister’s di¬ 
viding his time between two or three settlements: but this remedy is, after 
all, only partial; and such a state of things will always diminish the effect 
attending the dispensation of God’s word. I am aware that I have now 
touched a subject of a very delicate nature. Slavery, perhaps, exists in its 
mildest form in this State; but it is still a great evil, and one that is most 
sensibly felt by slave-holders themselves. How is this evil to be removed? 
Not by denouncing the slave-holder as an unprincipled and unfeeling man. 
This only tends to aggravate the difficulty. It must be removed by action, 
and not by declamation. The people at the East must feel that there is a 
duty devolving upon them in relation to this subject. The evil is attached 
to us as a nation, and if it is ever removed, we must, as individuals of this 
nation, contribute our proportion. #When an owner of slaves tells me that\ 
he will freely relinquish his slaves, or even that he will relinquish one-half *\ 
of their value, o n condition that he be compensated for the other ha lf, and 1 
provision be made for their transportation, I feel that he has made a gener- A 
ous proposal, and I cannot charge him with all the guilt of slave ry, though .* 
he may continue to be a slave-holder. Some remarks have lately appearecr 
in the Eastern papers, which will be hailed by many at the West and 
South, as indications of the increasing prevalence of just views on this sub¬ 
ject, and as harbingers of good to the degraded blacks. Let it be acknow¬ 
ledged by the inhabitants of the free States, that slavery is a national evil, 
and that they are bound in duty to contribute to its removal, and there are 
thousands at the "South and West who will join them, heart and hand, in 
the great work of emancipation. Slavery is a subject of much feeling 
among us, and never have I conversed with a slave-holder who did not pro¬ 
fess himself a warm friend of the Colonization Society. It should be re- 
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membered that the laws of the slave-holding States are such, that the slave¬ 
holder cannot emancipate his slaves, unless provision is made for their trans¬ 
portation, I have insensibly extended my remarks on this subject, and my 
only apology for writing thus, is the full conviction that this subject is inti¬ 
mately connected with the benevolent work of plantingthe standard of the 
cross in this country .—[New York Observer. 

— 

Communicated. 

IiINES TO THE MEMORY OF THE Rev. LoTT CaRY. 

Shall none record the honour’d name 
Of Afric’s favour’d son. 

Or twine the deathless wreath of fame 
For him whose race is run? 

While Angels crown the saint above. 

Has earth no voice to own her love? 

Where’er the Patriot rests his head 
A stately pile appears; 

While warriors sleep on gloiy’s bed. 

Beneath a nation’s tears; 

And shall no tribute rise to thee 
Thou fearless friend of liberty ? 

Yes, Afric’s sunny skies have gleam’d 
On many a scene sublime; 

But more than hope has ever dream’d 
Is destin’d for that clime. 

The chain shall burst, the slave be free 
And millions bless thy memory. 

Thy meed shall be a nation’s love! 

Thy praise, the Free-Aan’s song! 

And in thy star wreath’d home above 
Thou mayst the theme prolong; 

For hymns of praise from Afric’s plains 
Shall mingle with seraphic strains. V. 



Thxxata. 

For Robert Gibson, page 32, second line from top, read Robert Gilmor, 
Esq. Mr. Gilmor is one of the wealthiest, most respectable and munificent 
citizens of Baltimore. Feb. No. page 384, last line, for 30, read 20 dollars. 

N. B. Several statements of interest, and two or three valued commu¬ 
nications, also our list of donations, we are compelled to postpone until next 
month. 
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The WooToom Slaye. 

We have selected the following Tale from the London “For¬ 
get me not,” of 1828, in the belief that it will attract the atten¬ 
tion and gratify the taste of our readers, while it affords correct 
representations of African scenery, characters, and habits, and 
faithfully (though very imperfectly) describes the horrors of the 
Slave-trade. The author, Mrs. Bowdich, (relict of the accom¬ 
plished English officer who visited Ashantee) is a lady of rare 
talents and acquirements, who accompanied her husband on his 
second voyage to Africa, where death deprived her of his love 
and protection. 

Mrs. Bowdich is about to publish a very beautiful work on 
the Fishes of England, all the drawings of which have been made 
from life, and are in all the copies to be coloured by her own 
hand. We hope that such an honourable specimen of her skill 
and perseverance, will not fail of its merited reward. 

A few words in the succeeding story, we have ventured to 
omit; but we have not broken the continuity or taken any thing 
from the value of the narrative. Alas! this picture is but faint; 
nor is the human imagination capable of bringing before us hor¬ 
rors dark and dreadful as the realities of the Slave-trade. 

“The village of Melli, in the country of Booroom, stood close to an im¬ 
mense forest; and almost within the forest was the dwelling of Amanqua, 
tho chief. At the back were plantations of various kinds; maiae, rice, yams. 
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tobacco, &c. On the one side were poultry-yards and pens for sheep and 
cattle; and these, as well as the plantations, were fenced round with high 
bamboo stakes, to prevent the approach of panthers, lions, and other wild 
beasts: on the other side was the forest. The residence itself was an assem¬ 
blage of white buildings, thatched with palm-leaves, ranged round a square 
court. The hall of audience fronted the street, the chief’s own sleeping- 
room stood opposite; the rest of the quadrangle was occupied by the apart¬ 
ments of the women, children, and slaves, mingled with offices for cooking, 
store-rooms, and the like. 

None but Amanqua, his favourite wife, and his visiters, were permitted 
to enter through the great hall, but there were three other means of ingress 
and egress: one led into the plantations, and was always fastened, to pre¬ 
vent depredations; a second opened upon the village, and through this came 
the provisions. With them came all the gossips of the place, who, under 
pretence of bartering goods, curing disorders, shaving children’s heads, and 
procuring charms, retailed all the scandal they could pick up, or, in the 
dearth of realities, invented all the falsehoods which they thought might 
amuse the wives of Amanqua, or wheedle them out of a few beads, a little 
snuff, a looking-glass, or a share of the delicacies destined only for the table 
of the chief. The third door opened into the forest, and through this was 
conveyed the refuse thrown to the hyaenas and vultures. It was a forbidden 
pass to the women and children; but there the slaves stole out with their 
own secret little hoards, to sell them in the market-place; there they assem¬ 
bled at night, to indulge in the noisy and mirthful sports denied them with¬ 
in the quadrangle; and many a peal of laughter, ringing through the forest, 
finished the narrative of the light-hearted negro, enjoying only the present, 
and careless of the morrow. 

The interdiction placed on the above door only made the children more 
desirous of profiting by it, and they slipped through it at every opportunity, 
to practise their gambols in the forest, or to listen to the marvellous tales re¬ 
lated by their father’s followers. Two of these children were distinguished 
above the rest by their personal beauty and the affection of Amanqua.— 
They were the only offspring of his darling wife Zabirma, who was sister 
to a neighbouring chief, herself superior in person and disposition to the 
generality of Booroom women. Kobara, the eldest, was sixteen, and, accord¬ 
ing to the line of succession in that country, was heir to his maternal uncle. 
Early impressed with the importance of his prospects, in comparison with 
the rest of his father’s children, he was grave and thoughtful; but being kind 
and generous in his nature, instead of assuming any airs of consequence, 
his principal aim was to afford assistance and protection to his youthful 
companions; and he only used his influence with his father to obtain indul¬ 
gences for others, or forgiveness for an offending culprit. His sister, Inna, 
resembled him in the sweetness of her disposition, but was a complete con¬ 
trast in manner and habits. While he formed his brethren and friends in- 
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to a little army, and commanded it with becoming dignity, or called his 
little council around him to settle the affairs of his tiny state, Inna would 
be laughing and romping with her companions, clambering over the stakes 
in order to race through the plantations, or riding on the shoulder of a slave 
through the village. Not a hut was there at which she was not known; 
not a child who had not gamboled with her; not a sport at which she w'as 
not an adept: mirth and gladness danced in her eyes, archness lurked in 
the dimples of her cheek, and, more graceful than the antelope which 
bounded past her door, she alike disarmed both gravity and reproof. One 
thing alone seemed to tame this laughter-loving spirit. Sickness she knew 
not from personal experience, but the sight of it in others transformed this 
wild gazelle into a gentle, soothing being, unwearied with long watching, 
meekly bearing the petulance of suffering; whose light, airy step was un¬ 
heard by the patient, and whose activity was solely directed to the contri¬ 
vance of means for affording relief. Her father, her mother, even the 
slaves of the household, had benefitted by her gentle cares; but when her 
dear Kobara was stretched on the bed of sickness, no hand but hers placed 
his cushions, no fingers but hers bathed his burning temples with lime- 
juice; motionless she watched his slumbers, and the moment of his waking 
was the moment of her alacrity. 

“It will never do, Inna; you must not leave us,” said Kobara, one day, 
raising his languid head from his pillow. 

“Leave you, Kobara,—what mean you?” exclaimed Inna. 

“Know you not, Inna, that old Amoo, the Caboceer of Moisin, seeks you 
in marriage?” 

Kobara’s information was correct. The fame of Inna’s beauty, and the 
knowledge that Amanqua was too rich to exact a large sum for his daugh¬ 
ter, and generous enough to make her handsome presents, had attracted 
many suitors, most of whom retreated before the wealthy and powerful 
Amoo, who, notwithstanding the burden of years and infirmities, sought 
this youthful prize, and by his offers and consequence had tempted Aman¬ 
qua at least to deliberate. This was the first intimation of it to Inna, who 
for an instant stared with astonishment; but the person and decrepitude of 
her lover started into her imagination, so much alive to the ridiculous, and 
instantly hobbling up to Kobara’s side with a perfect imitation of Amoo’s 
walk and-gestures, she threw herself upon the mat near his cushions, and 
burst into an excessive fit of laughter. In spite of his better reason, Inna’s 
mirth was contagious, and her brother joined in the laugh for a few mo¬ 
ments; but reflection restored him to seriousness, and commanding compo¬ 
sure on her part, he told her, that, independent of his unwillingness to lose 
her, he could not bear that she should be given to Amoo, who was so aged, 
that in all probability he could not live long, and it was very likely that she 
might be one of those selected to accompany him to the next world, and be 
put to death on his grave: “but,” added he, to these representations, which 
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did not fail to make a strong 1 impression upon Inna, “if my father will be¬ 
troth you to my friend Miensa, who is heir to the stool (throne) of Berra- 
koo, we shall retain you near us, and you may be as happy as your mother, 
for he loves you.” The giddy Inna assented to this proposal, and sought 
her father, whom she brought to Kobara’s side to settle her fate; while she 
took that opportunity of seeking her favourites within the quadrangle, from 
whom she had absented herself during her brother’s illness. 

Kobara prevailed upon his father to act according to his wishes; and to 
prevent all further trouble from the old chief, Miensa was summoned, and 
Inna formally consawed (betrothed) to him, he giving Amanqua four ounces 
of gold, and leaving the rest of the marriage-fee to be paid when Inna 
should be thought old enough to leave her home. Amoo’s deputation was 
dismissed, and, on the recovery of Kobara, all things resumed their former 
position, even to the continuance of Inna’s sports, her late seclusion giving 
double zest to the enjoyment of freedom. The forest was again the scene 
of her wild pranks, and frequent trophies of her prowess did she bring 
home; such as a basketful of guavas gathered by herself from the top of a 
lofty tree, a deer caught in the snare she herself had contrived, or a serpent, 
the neck of which was pierced by her own javelin. One day, when she 
had wandered far from her followers, she perceived Miensa returning from 
a hunting excursion, and hiding herself in the thick branches of a tree, as 
he passed underneath she suddenly let fall upon his head a large plantain- 
leaf, which flapped in his eyes and arrested his progress; and judging from 
the rustling noise that some monkey had blinded him, he put an arrow to his 
bow, and aimed it in the direction of Inna’s hiding-place. “Stop! Miensa, 
stop! It is I! it is Inna!” exclaimed the wily girl, suddenly dropping from 
the bough. Astonishment and alarm silenced her intended husband for an 
instant, when he uttered, in an angry tone, “You here, Inna! and alone too! 
What can have induced you to wander thus far?” “I came out to play, as 
I often do,” was the reply; “and have run away from the boys, who, I dare 
say, are now looking for me in the bush.” “Will you never be tamed, In¬ 
na?” said Miensa: “I shall join your father’s and brother’s authority to mine, 
to put a stop to these tricks. You must be mad, to expose yourself to the 
danger of the slave-catchers, who are incessantly prowling about; and I 
command you never again to venture beyond the walls of the quadrangle 
without a proper escort.” The word command did not accord with the free 
and daring temper of Inna; “This,” thought she, “is the good of being be¬ 
trothed!” and as she silently walked home by the side of Miensa, she resolv¬ 
ed in her own mind, not to heed what he had said: however, when Aman¬ 
qua and Kobara laid their restrictions upon her, she was forced to obey, and 
till the novelty wore off she strung beads, sewed Kobara’s charms* in silk 

* Scraps of the Koran, which are esteemed as charms by many of the 
Pagan nations in Africa. 
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cases, and danced and sung so close by her mother’s side, that all suspicion 
vanished, and she was no longer watched. Happy for her would it have 
been had she then subdued her love of wandering; but by degrees she pass¬ 
ed beyond the limits of the quadrangle, and that alone too, as she dared 
not take any of the slaves with her, for fear of bringing punishment upon 
them if found out. One evening, about sunset, as she strolled along, she 
heard the birds singing their last song before they settled for the night; and 
the three which always perch on the same bough, and fly off again as they 
utter their melody of Too Hoof in three descending notes, attracted her at¬ 
tention. “Now,” thought she, “if I creep softly 1 may be able to see these 
birds:” and she glided gently through the bushes, till she suddenly found 
herself seized by two men, who fastened a piece of stick across her mouth, 
to prevent the screams which she loudly uttered, and tied her ankles and 
wrists together; then slinging her across their shoulders, they bore her 
swiftly through the forest. The hanging down of her head, the tightness 
of the ligatures, the speed with which she was carried, the tearing of her 
flesh by the boughs against which she was rudely brushed, added to fright 
and horror, soon rendered her insensible, and she did not resume her con¬ 
sciousness, till a violent gushing of blood from her nose relieved her head, 
and she opened her eyes to see herself surrounded by a hundred other 
victims, alike bound hand and foot, and crowded together in a wretched 
shed, in readiness to start the next day for the coast, to be sold to the 
slave-shippers. A little dirty water was given her to drink; she was 
washed; her bonds were loosened, and she was then submitted to the in¬ 
spection of the master of the kafile. “Why, Zimbo,” exclaimed he, 
“your last is your best prize: we must take care of this girl; for by my fa¬ 
ther’s ghost, (turning her round) she will fetch two hundred dollars. Let 
her have something to eat directly—What, you won’t eat!” he added, as 
Inna turned away her head, determining to die rather than be carried into 
slavery: “I think we shall make you,” he continued, and applied a seven- 
thonged whip smartly to her shoulders. She writhed with pain, but per¬ 
sisted in her refusal, when a voice in her own language exclaimed from 
among the crowd, “If you do not take it willingly, the food will be cram¬ 
med with violence into your mouth, and you will be tortured till you swal¬ 
low it.” Inna looked round, and almost started with joy at perceiving that 
she had a companion whom she knew; for in the girl who had spoken she 
beheld a playmate from her own village, though a burst of tears showed 
that she commiserated her fate as much as she felt her own. Her comrade 
told her, while she now quietly took the proffered nourishment, that she 
herself had been snatched away some days before, as she was carrying a 
bundle of clothes to the pond to wash, and finished by lamentingthe suffer¬ 
ings of her mother when thus deprived of her. These words recalled to 
Inna all she too had left: Zabirma, Amanqua, Miensa, and above and all, her 
beloved Kohara, rushed into her memory; and hiding her face in her hands, 
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and groaning aloud, her anguish was heightened by her present situation 
being the consequence of her disobedience and imprudence: then suddenly 
starting up, and standing before her master, with a look of dignity, she told 
him who she was, and that if he would take her back he should receive a 
magnificent ransom; or if he would only allow her to communicate with her 
friends, she would shortly put him in possession of so much gold for her 
release, that it would be worth his while to stay where he was till the mat¬ 
ter could be negotiated. The man answered with a mocking shout, “No, 
no! I have already had a great deal of gold for taking you away, and I shall 
make much more than you can give, if you get safe to Acoo; so be quiet 
and obey, or you will feel this,” striking her again with his whip, “and this 
too;” shewing her aheavy iron chain to fasten round her leg. But we must 
leave her with the slave-herd or kaffle, stripped of her beautiful cloth and 
ornaments, and clothed in the coarsest materials, despairingly lying beside 
the Booroom girl, till all the scouts came in with their prey, and it was 
deemed safe to advance. 

It was morning before Inna was missed, for she had no settled place to 
sleep in, taking her rest either by her mother’s or some favourite compan¬ 
ion’s side, as suited the fancy of the moment; but when Kobara found that 
she did not bring his breakfast of foofoo* as usual, he inquired if illness had 
prevented her appearance. Every room was searched, and great was the 
consternation at not finding her; no one dared to utter the fact to Kobara, 
till a woman, with frantic gestures, rushed in from the village, carrying an 
anklet of coral, recognized as having been worn 'by Inna the preceding 
day, and which her son had picked up in the forest. All was confusion, 
screaming and yelling; Amanqua and Zabirma were stupified; but Kobara 
and Miensa, seizing their javelins, swiftly proceeded to search through the 
forest for their lost innocent. Unavailing were their efforts, her own light 
step had made no impression on the ground; and as the boy who picked 
up the anklet could not return to the spot, no traces could be perceived.— 
Of one thing alone they felt secure—that as there were no mai’ks of blood, 
or of a body having been dragged through the grass, it was not likely that 
the thief had been a greater brute than man, and they divined the truth.— 
Inquiries were made, without gaining any tidings even of a kaffle in the 
neighbourhood, so well did the slave-takers arrange their measures. Sev¬ 
eral in the village, who were aware of the circumstance, and would wil¬ 
lingly have helped to release Inna, dared not interfere, lest they should be¬ 
tray their own dealings with the kidnappers. 

“Kobara,” said Miensa, “do you think old Amoo has had any thing to do 
with Inna’s disappearance? Perhaps,” continued he, “she may now be in 
his possession.” “Very likely,” returned Kobara; the idea rousing him 
from the deep grief in which he had indulged ever since the loss of his sis- 


A kind of paste made of millet. 
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ter. “Come, Miensa, let us cQnsult my father.” Amanqua had already 
suspected that this might be the case, and proposed that Kobara should go, 
as if on a visit to Amoo, in his way to his uncle’s, and taking with him two 
or three clever and trusty slaves, he should, through their means, while he 
amused the chief of Moisin, find out if Inna had been seen there. This once 
ascertained in the affirmative, Miensa, who was to wait at some little dis¬ 
tance with a small band of followers, should immediately advance, and, if 
necessary, regain her by force. These plans were earned into execution; 
but Amoo, who was expecting some effort on the part of Amanqua, was 
prepared for all, and no tidings of Inna could be gained at his court. He 
had indeed been privy to the stealing of Miensa’s bride; for, mortified and 
disappointed at the refusal of his offers, he had secretly vowed revenge.— 
He dared not attack Amanqua openly, for he was more powerful than him¬ 
self; and, determined that no one should possess this beautiful girl if he did 
not, he bribed the slave-takers to seize and carry her off. Her own impru¬ 
dence speedily presented them with a favourable opportunity; and we must 
now follow her, leaving her father and mother languishing through their 
numbered days in lamentations for their lost darling, and Kobara and Mi¬ 
ensa overwhelmed with a grief which time alone could alleviate. 

At dawn, all was in motion through the kaffie, preparing for departure, 
but every thing was conducted in silence to avoid discovery; and if some 
wretched victims sent forth a groan or an exclamation, they were struck 
with the tremendous whip of the master. Inna herself, not being able to 
judge of her distance from home, and hoping - that some of her friends might 
be in search of her, uttered a piercing cry as the assistants proceeded to 
tie her to a girl of more robust form than herself, for which she was instant¬ 
ly felled to the earth. Fortunately for her. the companion to whom she 
was linked was Beeah, the Booroom girl, who was supposed to be capable 
of aiding the slighter limbs of Inna, and who, in this instance, as well 
as others, contributed to her preservation. She was gentle and patient, 
and wisely counselled her friend to be submissive; for the proud and 
thoughtless Inna answered each stroke of the whip with a scowl of defiance, 
and thus brought double punishment on herself. The kaffie had assem¬ 
bled several miles from Melli, in the heart of one of the great forests, where 
had formerly stood a village, the ruined habitations of which were now so 
completely surrounded by thick and high underwood and runners from the 
trees, that it was hidden from all passengers. The only entrance was stop¬ 
ped up after each coming in or going out by branches of trees, which were 
cut down and so artfully disposed as to look like the brushwood itself.— 
This being removed, the slaves were driven out, linked two and two, and 
a thick cord running along the whole file, so as to connect them all in one 
line. The males were followed by the females, one or two of whom were 
mothers, torn from their husbands and families, and bearing one of their 
offspring to share their misery and bondage. This shadow of consolation 
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however, was denied to one of the sufferers? for when she dropped down 
from fatigue, the poor infant was rudely snatched from her and hurled to 
the ground. Happily, life was extinguished by the blow; but the wretch¬ 
ed mother, who screamed in agony, with her eyes averted, was goaded on 
till her whole nature seemed to sink into apathy, and she passed along, 
alike indifferent to the commiseration of her companions and the lash of her 
torturer. Much of this insensibility seemed to pervade the greater number, 
and it forms a part of the negro character under great suffering. Without 
it many of the captives could not survive to reach their market, nor could 
they endure the cruelties practised on them when in bondage to their own 
countrymen. 

The victims passed on through the most magnificent vegetation, through 
fine savannahs, over noble rivers, across well-covered plantations: they 
traversed populous cities, and wretched villages; they saw strange faces 
and strange animals; their flesh was mangled by thorns, their feet swollen 
by fatigue; their unwashed skins were cracked by the sun, and peeled off 
in large scales; their hair was rusty, their cheeks were hollow, their eyes 
inflamed, their lips parched, their limbs wasted and cut by their manacles: 
no matter what were their sufferings, on they we.nt. Food and drink were 
given in scanty portions, and only at night. A murmur was punished with 
blows; attempt to escape was prevented by heavy irons; refusal to go on 
was followed by the pricking of the spear. Some sunk under it, and when, 
from their appearance, it was deemed impossible to take them further, they 
were unbound, and the kaffle passed forward, leaving them to perish alone 
in the wilds, without a drop of water to allay their thirst, or strength to es¬ 
cape the fierce animals who seized them, while living, as their prey. Our 
heroine, convinced of the necessity of obedience, and young and active, 
suffered less than could have been expected; but, when she reached the 
end of her journey, none could have recognized her a the pride of Melli, 
so little trace was there of her beauty or sprightliness. The kindness of her 
nature alone seemed to survive the wreck of her attractions, for frequently 
she and Beeah relieved the mothers of the children which they bore in their 
arms, to avoid a repetition of the before-mentioned horrors; and seldom did 
they lie down to rest without some good office exercised upon.greater suf¬ 
ferers than themselves. As far as their situation could allow them to feel, 
the objects of their kindness were grateful, and the whole kaffle loved the 
two Booroom girls. 

One morning the party emerged from a thick forest, and a range of high 
blue hills suddenly burst on their view. “Look,” said the master to Inna; 
“pass those, and you will see the great water, which will take you to white 
man’s country.” Inna turned away her head, and quietly breathed a defi¬ 
ance. “Beeah,” she softly whispered to her companion, “I never will go 
upon that water; I will die first.” Beeah shook her head with an incredu¬ 
lous smile, and Inna was silent. They passed through the defiles of these 
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mountains, traversed sandy plains, which scorched their feet as they walk¬ 
ed over them, and ascending an eminence, beheld the sea. A cry of as¬ 
tonishment escaped the lips of all. The port for which they were destined, 
lay at the foot of the hill, and the town was an assemblage of huts, thatch¬ 
ed mud houses for the higher classes, and a few built of white stone, with 
flat roofs and verandas, for the European merchants; beyond was the sea, 
and on it a large vessel, and numerous small craft were riding at anchor. A 
heavy surf beat on the shore, and canoes alone could be employed in trans¬ 
porting the merchandize backward and forward. Inna gazed intently on 
the scene, and not without a sensation of horror, as she listened to the 
stories now told by some of the slaves who, in a state of freedom, had pre¬ 
viously visited the coast. They were suffered to repose one night after 
their arrival, but the next morning they were completely unbound and 
washed; their skins were impregnated with perfumed vegetable butter, or 
oil; their heads shaved, leaving a tuft of hair for the fixing of ornaments; 
and good kanky, foofoo, and pure water allowed for their meals; their legs 
were rubbed, to reduce them to their natural size; and when, after some 
days, they were thought to be sufficiently recovered from their journey, 
they were dressed for the market. Inna had her own ornaments and cloth 
restored to her; some coloured feathers were stuck in her hair; and she was 
put, with her friend Beeah, foremost in a lot selected for youth and beauty, 
and for which an unusually high price was to be demanded. They were then 
marched into a large space in the middle of the town, and examined under 
a shed by those who came to purchase. “Why,” said some of the brokers 
to the European trader, on seeing Inna, “here is one worth them all: she 
will fetch a good price, supposing she should live through the voyage, and 
would sell well to wait on a master or a mistress. ” All were anxious to 
purchase her, and her master, raising her price accordingly, made so much 
money, that he even spoke kindly to Inna, as she parted from him to go to 
her new possessor, and offered to inform her friends of her destiny, provid¬ 
ed he could do so without endangering himself; but Inna scorned to reply, 
her heart swelling with indignation and agony, yet throbbing with the pur¬ 
poses which then occupied her thoughts. Beeah was purchased by the 
same trader, and both were led to the house he occupied, as it was intend¬ 
ed that they should be treated in a superior manner. Inna spoke more than 
one language, and from her father’s slaves, had acquired one or two com¬ 
mon on the coast; she could therefore comprehend the conversation be¬ 
tween the two men, who were placed as guards at the door of the room 
where she and Beeah were locked in. “When do you think the slaves will 
be shipped?” said one. “Not for these three days,” returned the other; 
“for it takes some time to pack them. ” “I cannot understand,” rejoined 
the first speaker, “how the ship can hold so many; have you been on board 
to see?” “Yes,” was the reply; “and a curious sight it is, and I could not 
help thinking I should be very sorry to make one among them: the floor is 
10 
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full, and so there are some bits of wood, which stick out from the sides of 
the hold like straight branches of trees, and all the fresh comers will be 
made to sit on these, like a parcel of monkeys or birds, and the ship will 
be quite lined with them.”—“Do you hear that, Beeah?” said Inna; “will 
you submit to that?” for she too understood what had been said. “How 
can we escape it?” she returned. “Why, by running away,” was the 
answer. “But how ?” “Look at the room in which we are; it LS only made 
of bamboo-stakes, covered with palm-leaves. I picked up a knife yester¬ 
day, which I have secreted in my cloth; with that I can cut a hole in the 
stakes, and by pulling down enough of the palm-leaves to admit of 
our creeping through, we may be beyond pursuit before morning. Those 
who watch us, sleep at the door, and the nights are so dark, that nothing is 
stirring in the village, and we may be far away before they begin to seek 
us.” Beeah hesitated, but, as Inna did not purpose making the attempt 
before the next night, when she thought all would be in repose, before the 
labours of shipping were begun, she made use of all her eloquence to per¬ 
suade Beeah to accompany her, and the timid girl at length consented. 

The captives appeared so content, and were so little suspected, from 
their age and sex, of any intention of making their escape, that their limbs 
were not bound at night, nor was it thought necessary to place at their door 
more than a boy, who soon fell fast asleep. When all was hushed, and the 
whole village silent, Inna began her work, and without much difficulty, 
severed the stakes, making thereby a hole big enough to admit her body, 
and then proceeded to drag down or separate the leaves. “Inna,” said 
Beeah, trembling in every limb, “I hear some one coming.” It was 
their master. In an instant, the two girls appeared to be in a profound 
sleep, wrapped up in their cloths; and the man retired, fastening the door 
after him. On passing to his bed-room by the outside of the house, he had 
heard the rustling of the leaves as Inna pulled them; but when he entered, 
and saw the slaves in a tranquil slumber, he thought that a rat had occasion¬ 
ed the noise, and he laid himself upon his couch in perfect security. 

When all was again quiet, Beeah exclaimed, “Inna, I beseech you not to 
go: if retaken, they will cut off your head, or beat you to death.” “You 
fool,” returned Inna, “do you think they can come again directly to look at 
us?—this is just the moment; but if you are afraid, you had better stay be¬ 
hind, for you will only incumber me. But think of your mother.” “Ah! 
I will come,” said Beeah. Inna then made a packet of the supper which 
had been left for them, and snatching up her feathers and ornaments, which 
she thought might hereafter purchase food, she proceeded to the aperture, 
and when half through, felt herself pulled back; but it was only Beeah, 
who now declared she would rather submit to her fate, than be caught in 
the attempt to escape. “Well, then, stay for a coward,” replied Inna; 
“but may the great fetish keep you, and guard you across the big water! 
Do not tell any thing about me, but say you were asleep when I ran away, 
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if they question you in the morning.” As she finished these words she dis¬ 
appeared through the opening, andcaufiously and softly treading the sandy 
path, she, as she fancied, took the way to the forest. She wandered on for 
a considerable distance, till it became so dark, that she was totally unable 
to see where she stepped. The low hollow murmurings of the ocean grad¬ 
ually stole upon her ear, accompanied by a shrill whistling sound: she be¬ 
came alarmed, and stopped. The blast increased, and the waves roared; 
she again went forward, unconsciously approaching the shore, and a sudden 
flash of lightning showed her that she was close to the element she most 
feared. Appalled, she remained motionless, when the sound of voices and 
footsteps told the approach of her supposed pursuers: breathless, she sunk 
upon one knee, her head thrown back with intense listening, her hands 
clasped, and raised for aid to the great being, of whom, alas, she had but 
an imperfect notion. The sea, the tempest, every horror vanished before 
the idea of falling again into the hands of those from whom she had escaped; 
but the dreaded sounds subsided, and, drenched by the rain, and stiff with 
terror, Inna rose, and with difficulty skirted along the beach, till, by the 
lightning gleams, she discovered some rocks at a distance, and it occurred 
to her, that in some cavity there, she might lie in security till the great ship 
was gone away, and she was no longer sought after. Thither she accord¬ 
ingly bent her steps, found the shelter she required, and hid herself in a 
secure retreat, still grasping the little packet which was to afford her sus¬ 
tenance. 

When the door of the hut was opened in the morning, Beeah feigned 
sleep, and missing Inna, the boy who had entered, flew to call his master. 
Questions were asked, the door examined; Beeah pretended to stare with 
astonishment at the one, and the other afforded no evidence of Inna’s es¬ 
cape. As they proceeded, however, to examine the apartment, they saw 
the aperture, and her flight was explained. Beeah was threatened, but as 
she persisted in her ignorance, her hands and feet were merely tied to¬ 
gether, to prevent her from following her friend’s example, and the trader 
who had sold them was summoned. He was as much astonished as the rest; 
scouts were sent out in all directions from the village to the various parts of 
the forest; the vessel was delayed a whole day, and yet no news of Inna. 
The insufficiency of her guard, the final visit of her master, causing addi¬ 
tional security, both favoured Inna’s flight; the darkness of the night and the 
tempest, had kept many within their huts, who would otherwise have been 
straggling about; the torrents of rain had washed her footmarks from the 
sand, and, not supposing that she would venture to approach the sea, of 
which she had so much dread, no one thought of seeking her in that track. 
The mistaking her path was thus a strong circumstance in her favour, and 
securely she lay in her wave-washed cave for two days, when she saw the 
moving house unfurl her wings, as she supposed, and majestically glide 
across the broad Atlantic, bearing with her, hundreds of heart-broken crea- 
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lures, crammed together, till disease thinned their numbers; and the wretch¬ 
ed survivors reached their market in too enfeebled and emaciated a condi¬ 
tion, to be sensible to their miserable destiny. Much squabbling had 
taken place between the master of the vessel, or in other words, the Euro¬ 
pean slave-trader, and the first possessor of Inna, as the latter refused to 
refund the money paid for her, she having escaped after she had been 
taken out of his hands; but another valuable slave at length settled the 
difference: the European departed, the African staid to rest and carouse 
with his friends, and Inna was left to proceed unmolested. 

She continued her way along the shore, only making occasional incur¬ 
sions into the forest to procure fruit and water, and frequently suffering 
dreadfully from hunger and thirst. In one or two instances she met with 
wandering parties of the natives, but hid herself from them among the trees; 
and once or twice, a few stragglers appearing on the beach, she laid her¬ 
self flat on the ground behind a sand-heap, and thus escaped unnoticed. 
She slept chiefly by day, but the damp breezes from the sea, to which she 
was unaccustomed, united to fatigue and privation, brought on fever and 
ague, and frequently she sat herself down to die: but when the fit left her, 
though weak, she again crawled forth, till by degrees she gained the mouth 
of a considerable river. Here she paused, unknowing what to do: to cross 
it was impossible; she could with difficulty see the opposite bank, and the 
water came from the right, far, far as she could see. She had no alterna¬ 
tive, therefore, but to turn also to the right, and continue along the bank. 
This soon involved her in forest, and frequently she lost sight of the flood 
which guided her steps, and incurred fresh dangers from the number of 
wild beasts which prowled backward and forward in the vicinity of the 
river, as they were alternately impelled to seek the cool breezes by day, 
and their prey by night. She adopted the usual method of getting up in¬ 
to the trees, and after many days passed in difficulties and escapes, she 
reached the precincts of a village, where she remained concealed till night¬ 
time; she then sought some of the open plantations, where she secured a 
supply of ears of maize and water-melons, with which she proceeded, till, 
within a quarter of a league of the village, she again reached the flood. 
Poor Inna, who thought, because Melli was surrounded by forest, her way 
home must lie through the same sort of scenery, almost despaired; but ob¬ 
serving, at the same time, that the river went through these interminable 
shades, she determined to get into a canoe which was drawn up close to the 
bank. She dared not seek assistance from her fellow-beings, for fear of be¬ 
ing again taken and sold as a slave; and the stillness of the water no longer 
presenting the angry and fearful features of the ocean, but resembling her 
Booroom streams, tempted her to try its surface. The chief difficulty was 
howto guide her canoe; but of what is not human nature capable, when 
hoping to reach all that is dear 1 Upon a small river, near Melli, Inna and 
Jaobara had frequently been in a canoe, which had been guided by one of 
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their father’s slaves, who came from the coast. She therefore tookliold of 
a paddle, and as well as she could, from recollection, tried to make use of 
it. She launched her little bark, but kept close by the side of the land; 
and getting accustomed to the effort, the next morning was fir from the vil¬ 
lage. Fortunately for her, she had not courage to push out into the middle 
of the river, where the current would have borne her back; but that on the 
side rapidly setting towards the source, she had but little occasion to use 
her paddle, and the comparative rest recruited her frame, almost worn out 
by her long sufferings. She feared to stay on the water during the day, 
from the risk of meeting other travellers; therefore, drawing the canoe to 
the shore, and hiding that and herself in the thick foliage of the banks; she 
did not proceed till the evening, when she resumed her new mode of con¬ 
veyance. 

As she continued her way after sunset, she was startled by the appear¬ 
ance of one of the monsters of the flood, which seemed to be pursuing her, 
and slowly raised its head close to the side of the canoe; its enormous round 
eyes seemed to roll with satisfaction at the prey, which its huge jaws ap¬ 
peared about to swallow; its misshapen and broad head seemed to belong 
to a still more unwieldy form, which, when she suddenly started up in the 
canoe with terror, plunged down to the bottom, but rose again ahead of 
her, as if to await its victim. Inna had just strength enough left to turn 
her canoe towards the shore and paddle thither, when she fled to a little 
distance, and secured herself among the branches of a tree: from this re¬ 
treat, however, she was soon pelted by the monkeys, who broke off short 
pieces of wood and threw at her, chattering and squeaking with indignation 
at her invasion of their dominions. She knew them too well to attempt to 
dispute their authority, and the unhappy girl again sought her canoe, when 
she saw a huge scaly form lying beside it, apparently asleep; presently, how¬ 
ever, it crept into the long grass, and as it hid itself, uttered a cry like that of a 
child. “It is very like a lizard,” thought Inna; “it cannot do me any 
harm;” but on advancing, she saw its long jaws filled with sharp teeth, ex¬ 
tended to deprive her, at least, of a limb, and she as suddenly retreated, 
when the animal took a leap into the water and disappeared. Night at last 
came on: even the hippopotami and crocodiles were at rest, and the poor 
persecuted Inna again took her way along the river, where the current be¬ 
came less rapid; the banks were closed in with large high trees, and the 
jungle assumed the appearance of long slender branches. Sleep overcame 
the weary wanderer, and in the morning she found her canoe resting against 
a fallen tree in a creek of the river, up which she had been unconsciously 
proceeding. Neither crocodiles nor other monsters here assailed her, and 
as she ate the remainder of her provisions, she felt herself invigorated suf¬ 
ficiently to look around. 

Nothing could exceed the lovely tranquillity of the scene. The narrow- 
leaved mangrove grew far in the water, and the younger shoots, with their 
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dark shining foliage, started from the bed of the creek like beautiful myr¬ 
tles. From the higher stems, hung long scarlet berries, from which drop¬ 
ped the embryo of a new tree, shooting forth its seminal leaves before it 
left its parent trunk, to fix its independent growth. The white and with¬ 
ered branches which hung below, were covered with small oysters of the 
richest flavour, the broken shells of which, glittering in the light, repeated¬ 
ly gave a pearly lustre to the twig which supported them: as far as the eye 
could reach, nothing was to be seen but forest, which, at a distance, be¬ 
tween the trees, looked like a subterraneous cavern supported by columns, 
it was so dark and still. The redwood and ebony towered above the rest, 
some way from the banks; and here and there a fairy wreath of parasitical 
plants waved gaily in the gentle breeze of approaching morning, and added 
to the lightness and delicacy of the sharp forms of the mimosas, which bent 
beneath their clusters of scarlet or yellow flowers, and perfumed the at¬ 
mosphere . The stream itself was clear, and fishes of the most brilliant co¬ 
lours were seen sporting below. But the sun rose, andawoke every tiling 
to life and motion; myriads of insects stretched out their little wings, and 
displayed their jewelled sides; the monkeys raised their heads from under 
their arms, shook themselves, and chased each other from branch to branch; 
the white pelicans solemnly stalked down to the water’s edge to steal their 
morning repast; the gray cranes, with their yellow legs, hovered over the 
spot with the same intention; the parrots, fluttering their variegated plum¬ 
age, and fixing themselves on the loftiest summits, screamed with delight. 
All nature appeared to evince by its joy, the goodness of God, and even 
the most insignificant of his creatures, seemed to thank him for adding ano¬ 
ther day to their existence. The way-worn and desolate Inna was not in¬ 
sensible to the charms of this earthly paradise; she thought how much bet¬ 
ter it was than being a slave in white man’s country, although neither Ko- 
bara nor Zabirma was present. She became desirous of landing, and dis¬ 
engaging her canoe from the tree, proceeded up the creek. She had not 
gone far, when she heard voices, speaking in an unknown tongue, gradual¬ 
ly advancing; and at the next winding of the creek, she saw a boat making 
fast towards her, pulled by black men, but containing Europeans. She 
sickened at the sight, turned the head of her canoe, and tried to escape; 
but, unused to the complicated navigation of the mangroves, she became 
entangled among them, and, as she still tried to urge on her canoe, it upset, 
and she was plunged beneath the water. 

On recovering her senses, Inna found herself in the boat, and her canoe 
fastened to the stem. She was assailed on all sides by questions, none of 
which could she answer, for she was as much a stranger to the language of 
these negroes, as to that of the white men. They tried to make her under¬ 
stand by signs, what they wished to know, but the affrighted Inna was too 
unhappy to attempt to comprehend them. The white men asked the row¬ 
ers if she belonged to the village up the creek, but they disclaimed all 
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knowledge of her, and her countenance was totally different from the na¬ 
tional features of the neighbouring countries. They roughly shook her, to 
rouse her and make her speak; then mentioning the names of several places, 
implied their desire of knowing whence she came: but all these names 
were strange to her, and she shook her head. Giving up the endeavour, 
they briskly resumed their way to the ship, which lay up the river, a little 
beyond the creek, and took Inna with them. For the first time the poor 
girl now gave herself up to despair; her sufferings had subdued her spirit, 
and, hopeless, she now calmly resigned herself to her fete. One of the 
white men seemed to be superior to the rest, and his face expressed bene¬ 
volence. On him Inna repeatedly fixed her eyes, and felt a slight degree 
of pleasure, when, on his arrival at the vessel, he desired she should accom¬ 
pany him. He led her gently to a raised part of the deck, where sat an 
English female, who welcomed the return of the party, and evidently in¬ 
quired who Inna might be. The story told, she suggested that some of the 
people on board might be able to speak the language of the fugitive; and 
summoning her head servant, she gave him orders to make the trial. He 
was from Houssa, and for a moment a gleam of animation illumined Inna’s 
sunken cheeks; for the frequent communication between that country and 
Melli, rendered the tongue of each, familiar to the other. To his questions 
of how she got there, and who she was, she returned a narrative of all that 
had befallen her, and finished by throwing herself on her knees, and im¬ 
ploring that she might not be reduced to slavery, or taken to white man’s 
country. As she spoke, the interpreter had evidently shown signs of con¬ 
siderable feeling, and his eyes were even filled with tears as he repeated 
Inna’s stoiy to his mistress; and when he concluded with her request, the 
lady desired him to say, that English people never made slaves, and that 
she herself would take care of Inna, and, if possible, help her back to her 
own country. On hearing this, Inna started from her knees, and, taking 
the lady’s hand, burst into tears, the first she had shed since her departure 
from Booroom. From that moment a new existence seemed to dawn upon 
her: she was fed, and laid upon a mattress to repose herself; she soon sunk 
into a profound slumber, which lasted several hours, and when she at length 
awoke, she saw the smiling face of the white woman hanging over her. 
Astonished, she arose; she believed herself enchanted; but the Iloussa-man 
reassuring her, and refreshed and invigorated by her long rest, she eager¬ 
ly gazed on the novel scene around her. She was environed by unknown 
forms and objects, and her eyes were never satiated with looking at them: 
incessantly she followed the Houssa-man, to ask the use of every thing she 
beheld, and afforded infinite amusement to his master and mistress. Glass, 
and many other novelties, she supposed were to eat; but the dress of the 
white woman seemed to create more astonishment than any tiling else: the 
cap on her head she thought grew there, and when the lady pulled it off to 
dress her hair, Inna uttered a cry of surprise. Gloves she thought to be 
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double skins, drawn on and off at pleasure, and expected every part of 
white people’s skins to possess this happy contrivance. Divested of all 
fear, impressed with the animating hope of again reaching Booroom, she 
rapidly acquired the English language; she was told the name of every 
thing, made to pronounce it slowly and accurately, and before the expira¬ 
tion of a fortnight, could utter several English phrases with a perfect com¬ 
prehension of their meaning. We shall therefore cease to speak of her in¬ 
terpreter, as she so soon became independent of his assistance. 

The lady and gentleman into whose hands Inna had fallen, were residents 
at one of the English settlements, and the health of the former requiring a 
sea voyage, they had made an excursion on board a trading vessel, while 
she took in her cargo, and were then to return to Igwa. They were de¬ 
lighted at meeting with our heroine, and determined to keep and instruct 
her, in the hope of making her a valuable attendant. They were enemies 
to all harshness, and the life of Inna would have been happy could she have 
forgotten her country, and still dearer relatives. The anchor was weighed, 
and with the movement of the vessel, returned a portion of Inna’s alarm and 
horror: she knew she was not going to the land of white people, but still 
an indescribable terror assailed her. Sickness, however, soon overcame 
every other feeling, and she remained nearly insensible for several days. 
On reviving a little, she crawled on deck, and shuddered at beholding her¬ 
self surrounded by water, without a glimpse of land; no persuasion could 
induce her to look over the side, and when she arrived at Igwa, she rejoic¬ 
ed almost to happiness, at being lifted out of the ship into a canoe- This 
joy was increased, when a black man, wading through the surf, seated her 
on his shoulder, and carried her to the beach, after her mistress had been 
conveyed in the same manner. All the girls of Igwa ran along the sand to 
look at the white woman, and when they beheld her accompanied by a 
stranger, they set up a shout, and surrounded her with eager curiosity. In¬ 
na was soon established within the walls of a large fortress, and lodged in 
the rooms appropriated to her mistress and her husband in the castle. Once 
every day she was permitted to go out and bathe, but the rest of her time 
was devoted to her mistress, learning to prepare food, to work at her nee¬ 
dle, and a number of useful offices, which she performed with great dex¬ 
terity and alacrity. She soon felt an attachment to the white woman, suf¬ 
ficiently strong to prevent her from running away, but she never lost an 
opportunity of reminding her of her promise, to aid her in returning to 
Melli. The beauty of Inna’s form and expression of countenance now re¬ 
turned; her limbs again became polished and round, her movements grace¬ 
ful and elastic, her eyes sparkling, and her whole face lighted up with that 
mirthful smile which gladdened those with whom she associated. She 
went to purchase the provisions of the family in the market, where her 
gentle manners and personal beauty, rendered her a welcome customer 
and no one could make a better bargain than Inna. The result of this ex- 
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posure to public eyes, was many a loving 1 whisper from the youths of Igwa, 
but she appeared perfectly indifferent to their advances. She met one or 
two men who had known her at Melli, having been captured and brought 
down to the coast before her own seizure; they bore witness to the wealth 
and consequence of her father and brother, and she was then accosted by 
the first men in Igwa. They even applied to her mistress, who referred 
them to Inna herself; and her constant reply was, that she was consawed, 
and they knew the penalty to be paid on taking another man’s wife.* The 
reason of her refusal being thus published, she was freed from further per¬ 
secutions, except the sly glances and squeezes of the fingers offered by the 
more incautious youths. 

We have again to speak of Inna in the quality of a nurse; for, on looking 
at her mistress one day, she perceived a livid blue tint over her whole face. 
Alarmed, she begged permission to seek medical aid, and carefully listen¬ 
ing to the instructions of the doctor, prepared her lady’s bed. In that bed 
the patient remained six weeks: she was frequently delirious, and became 
so enfeebled that she could not raise her hand to her mouth. On Inna rest¬ 
ed the whole responsibility; for her master was absent, and she was found 
worthy of the trust: she never erred in administering the prescribed reme¬ 
dies; her slumbers, taken on a mat by the side of the bed, ceased at the 
slightest movement of the sufferer. The keys of the gold and the stores 
were committed to her care, and when she gave back the charge, nothing 
was wanting. At length, her beloved lady gave signs of convalescence, 
and eagerly did Inna watch the increase of those symptoms. She constant¬ 
ly lifted her from her bed to the chair; invented delicacies to tempt her ap¬ 
petite; and was almost wild with joy when she saw her go out, for the first 
time, in a little carriage drawn by black men. After the comparative re- 
coveiy of her lady, Inna said to her, “Missy, you no cry when you sick; 
black woman cry—make noise—say, oh—Why for you no cry?” Because, 
Inna,” answered her mistress, “I think the great and good God will take 
care of me, and I hope he will let me live to see my husband again.” “Ah, 
look, lady! you want to see your husband—you no think I want to see my 
brother, my father, my mother;—can great God take me back to Boo¬ 
room?” “Certainly, Inna; he can do what he pleases.” “O then, Missy, 
teach me to pray to God, that I may ask him.” This was an opportunity 
long wished for by the English lady, and she did not fail to embrace it. 
There must be some powerful motive to induce an unlettered being to ad¬ 
mit truths which are not evident to the senses; and before a savage can be 
truly converted, we must make him sensible of the advantage of embracing 
a new faith. Inna’s rude creed did indeed tell her, that there was a great 
and superior spirit presiding over the whole creation; but the minor spirits, 
or fetishes, were so interwoven with every circumstance of common life. 
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that this great power was almost lost in the frequent appeals to the less. 
Many were the questions she asked, and difficult was it to answer them; 
but by degrees the truth broke upon her, and she received it with enthusi¬ 
asm. The first error which underwent a change, was the belief that poor 
people were excluded from heaven, and stood no chance of entering it, 
unless it was in the suite of a great man, who took them in to wait upon 
him. The virtues of patience and forbearance had already been taught to 
this poor girl by her captivity and subsequent wanderings; the habit of 
obeying her mistress had taught her meekness; and the comparison she 
made between the capabilities of blacks'and whites, had taught her humili¬ 
ty. Revenge is a leading passion among all barbarians; can it be wonder¬ 
ed at, then, that Inna had constantly prayed to the fetish to punish the mas¬ 
ter of the slave kaffle, the man who had purchased her from him, &c. Sic., 
and could with difficulty be persuaded that she ought to implore the Al¬ 
mighty to bless and forgive these her persecutors? She long remained ob¬ 
stinate on this point; but one day, instead of getting her mistress’s bed 
ready, she staid to talk to her Booroom friends till long after the usual hour. 
Suddenly recollecting her neglect, she flew back to her mistress, yet weak 
with illness, and suffering from fatigue and thirst; for purposely she had not 
allowed any one to perform Inna’s duties for her. Upon the latter inquir¬ 
ing if the other servants had been employed, the lady answered, “No; I 
look to you to do these things: the others have performed their tasks, and 
gone out to play: I had no right, because you staid away, to make them 
work in your place.” The conscience-stricken Inna rapidly executed what 
was required, and in trembling silence, assisted her mistress to bed, and 
then, throwing herself on her knees by her side, implored forgiveness. 
“How can you, Inna,” returned the lady, “expect me to forgive you, when 
you do not forgive those who have done wrong to you?” The truth 
flashed upon the mind of the defaulter, and she retired to her mat to weep, 
till fatigue closed her eyes. Long before her mistress was stirring, did she 
eagerly place herself close to her, and await the opening of her eyelids. 
The moment she awoke, Inna exclaimed, “Missy, I know all! if I no for¬ 
give wicked man, God no forgive me.” 

But the task of instructing Inna was soon terminated; for one day, pass¬ 
ing the great hall of the castle, where audience was given by the governor 
to those who craved it, and where all public business was transacted, Inna 
heard the well known sounds of her native language. Breathless, she list¬ 
ened, and a voice fell upon her ear which raised her emotion to agony. 
The next moment she sprang forward, dashed through the crowd that filled 
the hall, and sunk at the feet of Kobara. A young man darted from the op¬ 
posite side, and helped Kobara to carry the senseless form to the air. It 
was Miensa. All their followers gathered round them, and shouted at be¬ 
holding the lost Inna; while the governor remained an astonished spectator 
of the unusual scene. Inna recovered to a consciousness of her happiness; 
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and after returning the caresses of her brother and affianced husband, ani¬ 
mated by the new feelings which had been awakened in her bosom, she 
flung herself on her knees, and thanked God for having at length heard her 
prayers; then, rising, she with earnest gestures told her friends, that good 
white people had taken care of her, and taught her to call on God. Their 
question of how she got thither, induced the governor to step forward and 
relate the manner in which she had been found; and Inna filled up the nar¬ 
rative with the leading circumstances of her escape, reserving the details 
for another opportunity. Suddenly recollecting her mistress, she broke 
from Miensa, and flew to solicit permission to introduce her relatives to her. 
“Lady, lady!” she exclaimed, “Kobara found! Kobara come!—I go back 
to Booroom—your Inna happy—she thank God for all!” She then rapidly 
described the meeting, and having obtained the permission she sought, she 
triumphantly led back her brother and her husband to her benefactress. 
She was now interpreter in her turn; and the Melli party earnestly thanked 
the lady for her goodness to their poor wanderer, and requested permission 
to take her back to Booroom. No denial could be given; but the English¬ 
woman felt that the loss would not be easily repaired. No more work for 
Inna! she returned to the town with her companions, and listened to the 
causes of their arrival. They had taken advantage of the new communica¬ 
tion with Ashantee, and prompted, partly by curiosity to see white men, 
and partly by a hope of opening a trade, they had joined a deputation from 
the king of Ashantee, little supposing that the most important result of 
their expedition would be the restoration of their lost treasure. Inna gave 
them a minute description of her adventures; and when she told her rea¬ 
sons for supposing that Amoo had been the instigator of her capture, the 
young men both started up, and were about to swear revenge—not upon 
him, because he was dead—but upon his surviving family; but Inna stopped 
them, exclaiming, “White woman had taught her to know God, and she 
would by-and-by teach them; and they must stop a little before they vowed 
revenge.” The time for executing her evening duties now returned, and 
she left Kobara and Miensa, promising to return next day and settle their 
future proceedings. She entered her mistress’ s door with the step of glad¬ 
ness, and was accosted by the sentence—“You come back, Inna! I thought 
you were too happy to recollect me.” “You think we wicked girl, then. 
Missy?” “No, Inna; it was natural you should.” “Ah! black man got 
better heart than that; Inna no forget you—can’t leave you till she teach 
some more girl to do for you as she does. ” She then quietly performed 
her usual offices, and settled herself for the night, not to sleep, for she was 
too happy, but to form schemes of future enjoyment, and think of her pa¬ 
rents, of whose welfare Kobara had assured her on her recovery from faint¬ 
ing. The next day she again sought her brother, and discussed their affairs. 
Miensa now claimed her, and was impatient ofdelay; but both she and Ko- 
bava insisted that the marriage ought not to take place until she returned 
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to her father and mother. The Englishwoman heard of the dispute* and 
settled it by saying, that she considered Inna as her child, and she wished 
her to be married before she left Igwa. The gratitude which Kobara felt 
towards her, made him readily acquiesce in her wishes; and that day week, 
Inna was led home to the happy Miensa, by the principal women of the 
country, the priest blessing her as she entered the door. A marriage-feast 
was given by her late master and mistress, even to the followers of the 
brother and bridegroom, and a portion bestowed upon the bride, of gold, 
cloths, and every article necessary to keep up her knowledge of the useful 
arts which she had acquired. Preparations were made for departure; and 
Inna employed the interval in qualifying another girl to take her place by 
her mistress. The moment of separation arrived, and both mistress and 
servant were agitated. Inna’s grief amounted to agony; but her mistress, 
raising her from her knees, besought her never to forget the most import¬ 
ant of the precepts she had instilled, and to do her utmost to save herfellow- 
creatures, and teach them all she knew. Inna promised. Kobara and Mi¬ 
ensa uttered many expressions of thanks, and then carried her away, com¬ 
mencing their journey on the spot. They purposely-avoided the capital of 
Ashantee; for Inna was too beautiful not to attract notice, and their small 
party was not deemed sufficient protection to repel any endeavours that 
might be made to carry her off. After two months’ travelling, the party 
reached Melli, and Inna sprung to the arms of her father. But alloy must 
creep into all human enjoyment; and when Inna clasped her mother, she 
pressed a lifeless being to her heart. Poor Zabirma, weakened by her 
previous affliction, expired with joy at the sight of her lost child. No 
marriage-feast followed their arrival; but when Inna had a little recovered 
from the shock, she made her recent wedding an excuse for preventing the 
sacrifice of more lives. Several girls had already been immolated to the 
manes of her mother; these were deemed sufficient for the moment; but on 
the anniversary, they promised to be doubly profuse of human blood. By 
that time, however, Inna had worked a little reformation in her husband 
and brother; through their influence, the number of human victims was 
lessened, and the first step taken towards a total cessation of these dreadful 
sacrifices. Inna became a mother, and fervently and ably did she exert 
herself to rear her children in her own belief. In this she succeeded. The 
family was powerful and flourished, therefore neither priests nor neighbours 
dared to interfere; and no human beings were murdered at the death of 
Inna and her descendants. 

We must not close this little narration without mentioning that Kobara 
and Miensa demanded permission of the king of Ashantee for presents to 
pass through his country, from them to the white woman, as a small tribute 
of gratitude. Orders were issued to the caboceers of the different towns, 
to allow Kobara’s followers to travel unmolested; and they safely deposited 
swords with gold handles, a set of gold ornaments of exquisite workman- 
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ship, a large piece of rock gold, cloths of the finest texture interwoven 
with silk, valuable monkey, panther, and boa skins, ivory, samples of their 
pottery, of working in leather, of their dyes, their carving, feathers, per¬ 
fumed vegetable butter; in short, specimens of every art practised in Boo- 
room, and every natural production found there, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Captain Thompson’s TottoY. 

We have recently received from the Hon. Richard Rush, the 
following letters, accompanied by a number of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine, containing a very valuable article on the 
study of the Arabic language, which we presume to be from the 
pen of Capt. Thompson, the whole of which we propose hereafter 
to insert in our Journal. These papers escaped the recollection 
of Mr. Rush on his return to the United States in 1824, and it 
was only a few weeks ago that they were discovered. Capt. 
Thompson, it appears, was Governor of Sierra Leone, nearly 
twenty years ago, and must therefore be regarded as capable 
of forming an enlightened opinion on the subject of African col¬ 
onization. There is great weight in his remarks concerning the 
peculiar advantages enj oyed by Americans, for penetrating into 
Africa, and “pouring back a coloured population to civilize the 
land of their origin j” and let it be remembered, that these re¬ 
marks are from the pen of an English gentleman, better ac¬ 
quainted, doubtless, than almost any other, with the subject up¬ 
on which he writes. 

Mi Dear Sir: 

I do not at all scruple to send you the accompanying letter and books 
from Capt. Thompson, whom you will have found, I am sure, an interest¬ 
ing and strong-minded man; and who is disposed, on all occasions, to throw 
his knowledge over the waters, in the hope that it will turn to good. 

I am truly, my Dear Sir, your obedient Servant, 
JOHN BOWRING. 

Hon. Richard Rush. 

Romford, 14th March, 1824. 

My Dear Sir: — If you should have an opportunity, and not 
think the matter impertinent, I should be gratified by your 
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transmitting the accompanying number to his excellency Mr. 
Rush, as containing at p. 106, which I have marked, some ob¬ 
servations connected with Africa, which would possibly be in¬ 
teresting to some of Mr. Rush’s friends of the American Coloni¬ 
zation Society. 

The Methodists have brought forward an Arabic student, on 
the strength of this article, who appears to promise well. I 
should be glad to have an opportunity of saying, that if any 
American student, either from civil or religious motives, should 
be desirous of assistance in Arabic, and think I can afford him 
any, I shall be happy if he will, without ceremony, put himself 
in communication with me, which he may always effect through 
you; and he shall have every information which I can give. 

You must not accuse me of being anti-national, when I say, 
that I believe the Americans have facilities for penetrating into 
Africa, which the English have not. You well know that all 
the English minor colonial governments are arbitrary; and un¬ 
der arbitrary governments there is never that security for indi¬ 
vidual interests, which can alone enable men to vanquish the 
difficulties of a new country. If we should ever see something 
like a twenty-seventh state taking root in Africa, there would be 
hope. But it would be truly a remarkable phenomenon, if a 
negro population, after their ancestors had been carried by the 
crimes of others to America, should be poured back again to 
civilize the land of their origin. 

In what is termed the war of mountains, the principle is, that 
wherever there is a river, there is a road; and consequently, 
whoever holds the elevated region from which the rivers diverge, 
has the key of the surrounding countries. This has been parti¬ 
cularly exemplified in European wars, in the case of Switzer¬ 
land. An appearance of somewhat the same nature is present¬ 
ed in Africa. In an arid country, still more than in a moun¬ 
tainous, communications and cultivation must follow the course 
of rivers. Four great rivers, the Senegal, the Gambia, the Rio 
Grande, and the Niger, all rise within a comparatively small 
distance of each other. Whoever, therefore, occupies that coun¬ 
try, will have all the chances of possessing Africa, either in a 
physical or moral sense. It would be an admirable sight, to see 
a concourse of American black citizens, somewhere about Park’s 
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Kaniabaj and the thing, with time and patience, is not so im¬ 
practicable as it looks. And if it was effected, I suspect it 
would not be many years, before the Pasha of Egypt would be 
astonished by the stars and stripes in the upper waters of the 
Nilej for every thing seems to point to the Niger’s being the 
Bahr A1 Asrah, or western branch of that river. 

I should certainly be happy to have an opportunity of throw¬ 
ing any information I may possess, into the stock of the Ameri¬ 
can Society. It is fourteen years since I was governor of Sierra 
Leones half of which, I have been in India and Arabia, and always 
with thoughts on Africa. One faculty I have obtained in the 
course of my occupationss which is that of corresponding in 
Arabic. I apprehend that Arabic is understood in the interior 
of Africa, to an extent which has not been suspected, and that it 
may be made a powerful engine of communication. Any thing I 
know in that way, is very much at the service of the American 
Society. 

I ought perhaps to say, that I am not a Methodist, but have 
an hereditary attachment to the Methodists. Perhaps this may 
prevent some of the society of Friends, who in all probabili¬ 
ty, are strong in the Colonization Society, from being alarm¬ 
ed at my profession. I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly 
and sincerely. 

T. P. Thompson, Capt. 17th Lancers. 

J. Bowring, Esq. 
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We trust that all hearts will respond to the following eloquent appeal, 
and that every church and congregation in our land, will make an offering 
on some Sabbath near the approaching joyous anniversary, to the cause of 
Africa. 

The anniversary of our independence, with its sacred associa¬ 
tions, is again returning upon us. This grateful day ought not 
to be perverted to purposes of mere festivity and unreflecting 
mirth. Its intentions are not simply that we should assemble to 
discharge a few national salutes, and drink a few patriotic toasts. 
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Its purpose is of a more dignified and sacred order,—it is to re¬ 
freshen our memories with the virtues and sacrifices of our fore¬ 
lathers; to catch the pure spirit of patriotism that animated their 
breasts; to incite each other to an emulation of their devoted ex¬ 
ample; to strengthen the ties of our social and civil compact; to 
pledge ourselves anew to the great cause of freedom and human- 
nity; to bless our Almighty Benefactor for the enjoyments of the 
past, and to invoke his gracious benedictions upon the future. 

The benevolent feelings which naturally accompany recollec¬ 
tions, resolves, and aspirations like these, may well express 
themselves in a liberal offering to some commanding object, con¬ 
nected with the prosperity of our country, and the general hap¬ 
piness of mankind. Such an offering would doubly consecrate 
the occasion, perpetuate the expansive spirit of our ancestors, 
and by blending the grateful feelings which are awakened through 
every section of our country, bind us together as the heart of 
one man. This object should be so purely national, as to raise 
it above sectional prejudice, and so humane, as to appeal to our 
deepest sympathies. It should be one from which no denomi¬ 
nation of Christians can dissent, no school of politicians withhold 
their approbation. It should be one to which every individual 
is led by the convictions of an enlightened mind, by the impul¬ 
ses of a patriotic devotion, and by the unhesitating tendencies 
of a benevolent nature. 

We have been ranging over the humane enterprises of the 
day, and no one, in our humble opinion, can be found more na¬ 
tional in its character, or possessed of stronger claims to effec¬ 
tive patronage, than that which has given birth to the American 
Colonization Society. The object of this association has no lo¬ 
cal references that are not merged in the happiness of the w r hole. 
The evils which they propose to remedy, affect us as a nation; 
and the salutary result which must flow from*&eir success, will be 
felt through every section of the union. /Who would not rejoice 
to see our country liberated from her black population? Who 
would not participate in any efforts to restore those children of 
misfortune to their native shores, and kindle the lights of science 
and civilization through Africa? Who that has reflection, does 
not tremble for the political and moral well-being of a country, 
that has within its bospm, a growing population, bound to its in- 
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stitutions by no common sympathies, and ready to fall in with 
-any faction that may threaten its liberties? 

For the existence and degradation of our coloured population 
within our borders, no particular section of our country is solely j 
responsible./Even slavery rmjst j5e viewed as a great national^ 
calamity; a public evil entailedVroon us by untoward circum¬ 
stances, andjper petuated for th/Vant of appropriate remedies . 
*While hundreds, perhaps we m^ghl; say thousands, of the free 
coloured people, are seeking a passage to Liberia; hundreds 
who hold slaves, would willingly set them at liberty, were the 
means of their removal provided. And till those means are pro¬ 
vided, the liberation of the slave would neither be a blessing to him¬ 
self, nor the public. His liberty, under any circumstances, may 
be a debt due in the abstract to the claims of human nature; but 
when applied to him individually, it would be a calamity. We 
cannot conceive of a more deplorable state of society, than what 
our slave-holding states would present, with their black popula¬ 
tion afloat, without a home, without the means of subsistence, 
and without those self-relying habits, which might lead them to 
obtain an independent livelihood, is not therefore incumbent 
u pon those who hold slaves, to set them at liberty, till some 
me ans j i re pro vblnrt -t^th pir removal, or at least for their su b¬ 
sistence. They owe it neither to themselves, to their country 
nor the unfortunate beings around them. jJMir wh ere is sla^a ny 
more loudly deprecated than in several of those states where it 
exists, and no where are more ardent prayers put up for some 
gracious expedient, by which the evil with its countless sorrows 
may be removed. 

No scheme has yet been devised so rational and salutary in 
its provisions, as that embraced by the Colonization Society. 
Not only are the beings thus transported, taken from our own 
shores, and placed on the most salubrious part of their legiti¬ 
mate soil, but their removal is the first series in a train of events, 


that may spread civilization and Christianity, with their attend¬ 
ant blessings, through Africa. The civil and moral sufferings of 
that country, have already been mitigated through the benign 
influence of the Colony at Liberia. The day is not far distant, 
we trust, when the growing influence of this colony, connected 
with the salutary effects of an extensive internal commerce, and 
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a free intercourse with foreign nations, may raise Africa to the 
enjoyments of religious and political freedom. 

) In making this appeal to the public, funds are not asked to be 
kpent in purchasing the freedom of slavesj more than 250 thou¬ 
sand are already free, and other thousands will hale their free¬ 
dom gratuitously, as soon as Iji'e means of their transportation 
arsLDHoyided^It is not unrea'sopable .to .su ppose tha jj:he period 
may arrive, when our country will be relieved of a portion, even 
f of this expense. There are mines of wealth in Africa, which 
» may one day be embarked in conveying these lost children to 
\ her bosom. No mind can follow up the happy consequences 
ft which may flow, even from the transportation of those who are 
I now claiming it with tears. Shall their call be unheard? shall 
! we lock up our coffers in cold insensibility? shall we drink our 
1 1 festive toast to liberty and the common rights of man, while 
I thousands are sighing for that liberty which a small charity might 
/ bequeath them? In vain do we boast of our free institutions, so 
long as we are unwilling to raise a hand for an extension of 
these blessings. Our professions are a hollow pretence, or a 
cold system of selfishnes s^ unworthy of the age in which we 
Iixe t _______ __ ._ m 

^emble to celebrate our national independence, to remember thp 
miseries of oppress^ Africa. Let the cries of this distressed 
nation come up into your ears, and sink with vital efficacy upon 
your hearts. We call upon those who minister from the sacred 
desk, to present the claims of these children of misfortune, and 
to draw forth that relief from their congregations, which they 
are bound to grant by every obligation, moral and divine. Let 
the minister that has made this appeal in years that are passed, 
repeat the call with deeper emphasis. Let those who have been 
silent, now come forward with the earnestness and energy of fresh 
sentiments, and accumulated responsibilities. Let the Sabbath, 
preceding the celebration of our national independence, witness 
in every assembly, a liberal offering to this great cause of reli¬ 
gion and humanity. This benevolent custom has already obtain¬ 
ed in some sections of our country. Let it become universal. 
Let it prevail in every town and village through our land. It 
would in a measure remove the charge of selfishness that lies 
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against us as a nation. It would liquidate a portion of that debt 
which was contracted in guilt, and which insensibility to justice 
has delayed to cancel. Let the righteous effort be made. Let the 
press speak in accents that shall be heard. Let the pulpit invest * 
its solemn appeals with the sanctions of holy writ. Let the' 
memorable Fourth, that shall witness our enviable independence, 
bear to heaven a report that shall tell also of our philanthropy 
and Christian benevolence. What a spectacle of redeeming vir¬ 
tue would this nation present, were her birthright to be celebra¬ 
ted in a generous effort from her sons, to spread the mantle of 
freedom and happiness over the thousands within her immense 
bordersj what an exhibition of justice, and magnanimity, and 
wisdom would she make, were there coming forth annually,. 
from every town, village, and hamlet, a replenished stream to 
swell the gathering tide, upon whose bosom the children of Af¬ 
rica should be floated to their long lost shores! Such a tide 
would return, and by its reacting influences, fill this land with 
the unbroken acclamations of virtuous freedom, and sanctified 
happiness. 

Monument to Mr. »ls\\mun. 

At the last anniversary of the American Colonization Society, 
it was Resolved, that a monument, with an appropriate inscrip¬ 
tion, should be erected over the grave of the late Colonial Agent, 
Mr. Ashmunj and that another monument should be raised to 
his memory in Liberia. 

Our friends are presented in this number, with an outline of 
the model which has been selected for the monument, upon the 
grave at New Haven. This model (from an ancient monument 
still in perfection at Rome) has recently been sent out by an 
American gentleman now in Italy, to Professor Silliman, of 
Yale College. “It is the tomb of Scipio.” It is described by 
Dr. Silliman, as “grave, grand, simple, and beautiful.” The 
materials for its construction, he observes, “might be either white 
marble, grey granite of Chelmsford, like that used in Boston, 
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which very nearly copies the original, or our red sand stone, of 
the finer variety; the latter material would be the cheapest. 
The original is 12 feet long, and 5 high; but these dimensions 
, might be reduced. If the monument is built of fine red sand 
stone, seven feet long, four high, and between three and four 
wide, raised on a foundation which will make it fi^e feet high in 
the whole, the cost will be about 8200; if of Stockbridge marble, 
it will cost 8400. I think it will look well if built of red sand 
stone, and the Roman model is much admired here. ” After no 
inconsiderable thought on the subject, and with sincere desires 
to fulfil the just expectations of the friends of Mr. Ashmun, and 
of Africa, the Managers have adopted the suggestions of Profes¬ 
sor Silliman, and directed the tomb to be constructed of the 
red sand stone, and after the Roman model. 

They have believed that any deviation from chaste simplicity, 
in the design, or strict economy in the expense of this monu¬ 
ment, would ill comport, either with the dignified and disinter¬ 
ested character of the deceased, or the very limited resources of 
the Institution, which has been so deeply afflicted by his death. 
If they have avoided the extremes of magnificence and mean¬ 
ness, and the model which they have selected, shall be approved 
as corresponding well with fhe grave and modest greatness of 
their departed friend, may they not hope that many will feel it 
a privilege to contribute something towards this memorial of one 
of the best of men? 

Several individuals attached to those interests of humanity 
and religion, to which his life was devoted, have expressed their 
wish, that the public might be invited to prevent, by their spe¬ 
cial donations for this object, the necessity of making any ap¬ 
propriation towards it, from the funds of the Society. Such 
spontaneous and united liberality, would most honourably at¬ 
test the respect and affection with which we believe the memory 
of Ashmun is cherished in the hearts of all, who have learned to 
love and admire the sublimity and glory of virtue. 

The idea has occurred to the Managers, of limiting individual 
contributions for this monument, to the amount of a single dol¬ 
lar, but upon further reflection, it has been deemed best to in¬ 
vite all to make such donations as their judgment and feelings 
may dictate. 
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Auxiliary Societies. 

We stated in our number for March, that numerous Auxili¬ 
ary Associations had been organized of late in Kentucky* and 
under the most favourable auspices. Our list of donations will 
show, that S600 have already been received from the Agent of 
the Society (the Rev. Mr. Bascom) in that State. At Win¬ 
chester, Virginia, a Society has just been established. We 
confess that we have been particularly gratified to observe the 
efforts of ladies, and also to learn that youthful hearts have been 
fired with zeal in the cause of Africa. A juvenile association 
was formed in Middletown, Conn., on the 21st of February last, 
the annual meeting of which, is to take place yearly, on the 4th 
of July. 

A promising Society has also been established, through the 
agency of the Rev* Isaac Orr, in the city of New York. A full 
meeting for this purpose was held in the Masonic Hall, and ad¬ 
dresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, T. L. Knapp, Esq. 
and the Rev. Isaac Orr, general Agent of the Society. Much 
we think may be expected from this Society. 

Conufecticwt Colonization Society. 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut Colonization Society was held at 
Hartford on the 21st inst.—Governor Tomlinson, President, in the Chair. 
The Meeting was addressed by the Rev. Mr. Orr, Agent of the Parent Soci¬ 
ety, Seth Terry, Esq. and the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet. Seth Terry, Esq. mov¬ 
ed the following resolution, accompanied with appropriate remarks. 

Resolved , That the society view with peculiar interest and approbation 
the practice which is obtaining among the churches, of contributing to the 
aid of this Society on the 4th of July, or the next succeeding Sabbath,—a 
practice which we hope will soon prevail throughout this State. 

Rev. Mr. Gallaudet moved the following: 

Resolved, That Rev. J. H. Linsley, Rev. N. S. Wheaton and Seth Terry, 
Esq. be a committee to devise measures to have an auxiliary Society to the 
Connecticut State Colonization Society, formed in each county in this State , 
one of the leading objects of which shall be, to have a public meeting in 
each town, or in several towns united for this purpose, in the county, on 
the 4th of July, of each year, at which meeting an address shall be deliver¬ 
ed, and a contribution taken, to aid the funds of the American Colonization 
Society. 

Mr. Gallaudet urged the importance of adopting resolutions leading to ( 
practical results; advocated and defended the objects and designs of the I 
General Society as eminently important, and entirely practicable: and pro- y 
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posed, as an ultimate resort, if all others should prove insufficient, that the 
liberated slaves should be bound to pay for their passage, and even for their 
freedom, if necessary, after their arrival in Africa. 



Interesting Intelligence. 

We have been informed by a highly esteemed friend, that 
such is the disposition to emancipate slaves for the purpose 
of colonization, in some parts of North Carolina, that the society 
of Friends in that state, would immediately have placed under 
their care, about 2000, were they in possession of funds for their 
transportation to the Colony of Liberia. 



^IbtVnlil llnl\l\aman, 

THE MOORISH PRINCE. 

“After an absence of forty years from his native country, during which 
long period he has been a slave in this land, Prince has a desire to see once 
more the land of his fathers, and to lay his bones among those of his kind¬ 
red.” He embarked in the Harriet for Africa. 

\Mr. GallaudeVs address on behalf of Mduhl Rahhaman. 

“Speed, speed, beneath the fresh’ning gale. 

Fast towards my father-land. 

Thou gallant ship, whose snowy sail 
Has waved near every strand. 

Fast as the coursers of the wind. 

Fast as the dawning light, 

Speed, like the thoughts which leave behind. 

Far, far, thy tempest flight. 

My limbs upon thy deck indeed. 

May listlessly remain, 

Yet now, as oft’, by Fancy freed. 

My soul darts home again; 

And ship and sail, and rope and spar. 

Fast vanish from my view. 

And feelings, slavery could not mar. 

The shadowy past renew. 

Father and Brothers, kindred all, 

Come wrapt in awful gloom; 

And slow obey my memory’s call. 

In cerements of the tomb. 

J see the crowd, whose spirit fled 
In life’s protracted day; 

1 see the throng, who joined the dead 
In childhood’s hour of play. 
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I see the am of manhood’s might 
Shrunk to the fleshless bone; 

And all that hurries past my sight. 

Tells me I stand xloxe. 

But what! although my father’s halls, 

Unrecognised, I tread,— 

Although my foot, unconscious, falls 
Above my kindred dead; 

Do not the bright and glorious sun, 

The wide extended plain. 

The river, which since time has run. 

Unchanging still remain? 

And they, though sounds no human voice. 

Speak me a welcome true, 

That bids my inmost heart rejoice. 

As each arrests my view. 

For, what though friends and kindred all 
No more around me stand,— 

Am I not near my father’s hall, 

Fbee in my native land?” 

Tieaias^oTctatiou Subset*lotions. 

In our number for February last, we mentioned a plan which had been 
suggested by the Rev. Geo. W. Campbell, recently employed as an Agent 
for the Society in the state of New York, for obtaining subscriptions of $30 
each, the estimated price of passage for an adult emigrant to Liberia. The 
following subscriptions have been obtained by the Rev. Mr. Campbell. 

Rev. Daniel A. Clark, Bennington, Vt.; Rev. Geo. W. Campbell, South 
Berwick, Maine; James Ballard, (two) Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Bennington, 
Vt.; Rev. Gorden Hayes, Aaron Crosby, White Creek, N. York; Mrs. Jane 
Van Suyle, James Richardson, Hon. G. Wendell, Cambridge, New York; 
Rev. John Whiton, Nathan Parker, Rev. F. Shepherd, Granville, Vt.; Rev. 
A. Savage, Jr. Henry Burkley, Wm. Marsh, Hon.‘Zebulon R. Shepherd, 
E. Fitch, Granville, New York; Rev. John Blatchford, Stillwater, N. York; 
Charles Hastings, G. Tracy, A Female Friend to the Amer. Col. Society, by 
Mr. Seward, Parmele & Brayton, N. G. Winslow, Thomas P. Field, Gen. 
J. H. Ostrom, Amzi Hotchkiss, L. Knowlton, Rev. Henry Hotchkiss, Tho¬ 
mas Hastings, Charles C. Broadhead, Samuel Stocking, Rev. S. C. Aikin, 
William A. Bull, Charles Bartlett, William J. Bacon, Jacob Snyder, R. B. 
Miller, Thomas R. Walker, Utica, N. York; Eliphalet Nott, D. D. Prest. 
Schenectady College, New York. 

Many of these subscriptions are payable by annual instalments in ten 
years, and some few payments have been already made. 

In addition to the above, Mr. C. obtained the following subscriptions: 
Hon. Reuben Skinner, Granville, N. Y. $50; Mr. Bebee & family, $1.51; 
John Stevenson, Cambridge, N. Y. $2; E. S. Ely $3, A. Seymour $5, Jas. 
Dana $3, J. W. Dolittle $5, A-B. Johnson $2, Gen. Joseph Kirkland $5, 
A. Hitchkock $5, Isaac Clough $1, Otis Manchester $1, E. W. Blake $2, 
Utica, New York. 
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Cj ontTilmtioiis 

To the Am. Col. Society , from the 1st April , to 28 th May , tn- 
clusive. 


From Thomas P. Wilson, Esq. of Montgomery co. Md. $ 10 

A friend to the Col. Society in Fredericktown, Md. 100 

Joseph Avery, Esq. Conway Mass, his annual subscription,. 10 

Mungo Murray, Esq. of Springfield, Clark co. Ohio, per. Moses M. 

Henkle, Esq. 5 

Mrs. Lucy Mason, near Alexandria,. 1 50 

Collections by Mr. Alexander R. Plumley,. 150 

Do. by Rev. W. Fisk, in Wilbraham, Mass. 8 

Auxiliary Colonization Society, Elkton, Kentucky, per Archibald 

Buckner, Esq. 70 

Annual Contribution by the Legislature of Maryland,. 1000 

A friend in Granville, Licking co: Ohio,. 10 

A friend to Africa, at Rice Creek, near Columbia, S. C. 3 

John Pilson, Esq. Albemarle co. Va..... 3 

Mrs. A. M. Boyd, Lovington, Va. 5 

Mrs. Gen. Carrington, Halifax co. Ya. to constitute Rev. S. Tay¬ 
lor of Richmond, and Rev. Charles Dresser, life men jers, .... 60 

School of Girls at Long Branch, Frederick co. Ya.. 25 

Estate of Miss Lucy Meade, Frederick co- Va. 25 

Do. of Miss Susan Meade, do. do. Va. 230 

Collection in Baptist Church, Worcester, Mass. 4th of July, 1828, 

by Rev. J. M. Going, received from Rev. S. Cornelius, .. 20 

Collection by several ladies in Charleston, Va. to constitute Rev. 

Alexander Jones a life member,... 30 

Charles S. Carter, Esq. of Va. his annual donation,. 20 

Charity Lodge, No. 190, of Freemasons, at Norristown, under the 

jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania,... 20 

Rocky River Congregation, Mechlenburg co. N. C. under care of 

Rev. John W. Wilson, per Rev. Jesse Rankin,. 10 

Collection in Presbyterian Church, Chillicothe, Ohio, by Rev. W. 

Graham,... 10 

Collections by Rev. H. B. Bascom, viz: 

From Kentucky State Colonization Society, ... $ 120 

Louisville Colonization Society,. 100 

Other places,... 380- 600 


2,433 50 

N. B. Clergymen who may take up collections for the Colonization So¬ 
ciety on the Fourth of July, or on a Sabbath near to that day, can remit 
the amount either directly by mail to Richard Smith, Esq., Treasurer of 
the Colonization Society, Washington City, or pay it over to some Auxiliary 
Institution in their vicinity. 

A list of donations received by Mr. Alexander Plumley, will appear in 
our next. 

The Rev. Isaac Orr, under date the 11th of May, acknowledges the re¬ 
ceipt of several donations, which will in due time, appear in our list. 
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Study of fh.o Arabic "Language. 

In our last number, p. 85, we mentioned an interesting article on the stu¬ 
dy of the Arabic Language, supposed to be from the pen of Capt. Thomson, 
whose letter in relation to our Society, gave evidence of such just and lib¬ 
eral views. We now publish this article, in hopes that to some of our read¬ 
ers, at least, it may prove of advantage. We believe that the study of this 
language should be neglected by none who propose to enter upon Mission¬ 
ary efforts in Africa, and that to all travellers in that country, a knowledge 
of it is of the highest importance. We trust, that it will receive special at¬ 
tention from the Directors of the African Mission School Society. The 
Arabic, it is well known, is in common use as a written language in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the Colony of Liberia. 

To the Editor of the Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine. 

If you should think any of the following observations worth 
preserving, they are at your service. 

Should any person, under the direction of your Body, ever 
think of proceeding to Palestine or Egypt, one of his first pre¬ 
vious objects should be to acquire the Arabic language. This 
is neither a short nor an easy work; but I apprehend you do not 
want only what is short and easy. On the contrary, your en¬ 
voy must be a man of industrious habits; one w ho not only wills 
the end, but wills the means; one who will not spare pains, 
but desire in every thing to do too much rather than too little. 
It will be a great advantage to him if he is acquainted with La 
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tin, if it is only that he may use the Lexicon of Golius. The 
advantage of this Lexicon is, that it gives all the derived forms 
under their respective roots; which has an excellent effect upon 
the learner, by obliging him to be familiar with the forms. 
Richardson’s Arabic Dictionary is very useful, as containing 
words which are not in Golius, particularly such as are of Per¬ 
sian or Hindostanee origin. But in the point just mentioned 
it is very inferior; and also in another point of considerable 
importance, which is, that, as far as I recollect, it affords no 
means of discovering the vowels of the aorist, a deficiency 
which would be paralleled, by imagining a Latin dictionary 
which should give none of the preterites of verbs. A man who 
is at his ease ought to have both Lexicons; but if one only can 
be had, the first is much to be preferred. 

The best Grammar 1 know of, is that of Sylvestre De Sacy; 
and it is particularly valuable for its observations on the Afri¬ 
can Arabic. But if its being in French should be an objection, 
I apprehend, from its size, and the reputation of the author, 
that the Arabic Grammar of Dr. Lumsden is the best in En¬ 
glish, though I am not acquainted with it by personal examina¬ 
tion, It may appear to be an odd way to measure the goodness 
of a grammar by its size; but I do not believe any thing short 
can teach Arabic; the evidence therefore is, at the least, nega¬ 
tive. Ten years ago I began with Richardson’s Grammar; and 
if I had never had any other, I should have been beginning yet. 
It may be a good abridgment or digest, but it will do nothing 
for a beginner. Instead of following after abridgments, the 
learner should be anxious to know all that can be said, however 
tedious it may appear; and he may depend on it, he will find it 
the shortest way in the end. 

The beginner has no occasion for any book but his Grammar; 
nor will he, till he has gone through it. He should begin by 
reading the part which relates to orthography twice, or oftener 
if he does not find himself tolerably master of it. From the 
very first, I advise him to copy the letters and the examples 
which he reads; and to continue the practice of copying all 
he reads ever afterwards, or, at all events, till he has become in 
a great measure master of the language. This not only famili¬ 
arizes with the character, but has a powerful effect in producing 
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attention to minutias, which, after all, are of great importance. 
By preserving these copies, he will be surprised to find how far 
he will sometimes go back to correct an error. It is clear that 
in the beginning he cannot understand what he writesj but he 
will pick up an observation on the meaning where he can. He 
should attend also to writing well, and practice from the begin¬ 
ning a bold black hand. For this purpose he must have a friend 
to show him how to make a pen of a reed; and all the rest may 
be done by copying. For a large bold hand there are beautiful 
copies in the title-pages of the Arabic Bible, published, I believe 
by the London Bible Society. Many Europeans speak a little 
Arabic, but few write it legibly. And the Orientals, as is natural 
where printing is not used, attach great importance to writing 
well. I doubt whether any Oriental would think of ill-treating 
a man who wrote a fine hand: it would carry with it the same kind 
of claim to civil treatment, that being what is denominated a 
gentleman does in Europe. 

In this orthographical division of grammar, there is one most 
complicated part, which is the permutation of letters. It is 
quite impossible for a learner to master this by any thing but 
practice. He must read it, however, and understand as much 
of it as he can, that he may know where to refer when he meets 
with the rules reduced to use. When he comes to what are im¬ 
properly called the Irregular Verbs, he will find these rules of 
permutation in full action; and then he must go back to them. 
And in fact it will be universally advisable, that when the learn¬ 
er finds any thing which he cannot comprehend after a reasona¬ 
ble degree of effort, he should mark it and pass on; and either 
from some future passage, or on a second reading, he will gene¬ 
rally break through his difficulty. 

When he has gone through the orthography, he should proceed 
to the parts of speech: and when he has got through the thirteen 
forms of verbs, and the thirty-one forms of the plurals of nouns, 
he may say he has done something. And after all, this is only teri- 
ble in appearance. It is nothing, when taken quietly and stead¬ 
ily. It would be in vain, however, to try to impress the whole 
on the memory at once. This can only be done by frequent 
practice, and above all by the habit of writing what is studied, 
and attending scrupulously to correctness. 
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As the learner advances in the grammar, he will obtain some 
glimmering of the sense of the words he meets with; and by the 
time he has got through the forms of speech and the syntax, he 
will find that he has considerable insight into the construction of 
many of the sentences before him. 

When the student has gone through all this, he should begin 
the whole over again, attending particularly to whatever he did 
not understand before, and when he has done this, if his gram¬ 
mar contains an account of the system of the Arab grammarians, 
he will find it useful to go through it; but without insisting on 
impressing it much farther on his memory, than to be able to 
know where to refer when he finds any part of it alluded to. 

When he has done all this, if he has been careful to sift the 
examples as he proceeded, he will be fit to begin to read with a 
dictionary. And here he will best consult his own advance¬ 
ment by applying resolutely to read something of which he has 
no translation. But with this limitation, he may read any thing 
that suits his fancy; and by changing the subject, and reading 
whatever he finds pleasantest and easiest, he will find his inter¬ 
est best sustained, and his progress greatest. His mode of study 
should be, by first copying the Arabic without the points, and 
then adding them according to his judgment. If he does this 
in a book, and not on loose sheets, he will find great advantage 
in being able to go back and revise. 

Every one knows that the points are the vowels; and there 
have been great disputes upon the subject of them, particularly 
in connexion vrith the Hebrew. It has been asked, whether a 
man should read with or without points? The simple answer to 
which is, that he must read with points till he can read without. 
I remember seeing the manuscript sermons of an old collegian, 
who was in the habit of writing without vowels. Now if a for¬ 
eigner, an Arab for instance, wished to read these, how must he 
proceed? Clearly, by learning to read English with vowels, till 
he had familiarity enough with the language, to know what was 
meant without them. And if it should ever become the fashion 
to write all English in the same manner, which would be a case 
like what exists with respect to the Arabic, the same course 
would still be to be pursued. Some people suspect that there 
must be great obscurity where the vowels are not written; and 
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they instance our English words, ball, bell, bill, boll, bull , &c. 
But they forget that the Arabic is constructed to suit the fact, 
and that there are no such words. It may be doubted, whether 
in the whole of Arabic literature, there are ten passages where 
the sense is substantially obscure for want of points. A Roman 
would perhaps have thought that English must be very obscure 
for want of the variety of terminations, which his own language 
was accustomed to employ. It is true that equivoques may 
arise? but it is part of the business of a good Arabic writer to 
avoid any obscurities which might arise from the absence of 
points, as it is of a good English one to avoid any obscurity, for 
instance, from the termination of the verbs in different persons, 
being in the greater number of instances the same. Besides 
this, wherever there is likely to be an obscurity, the Arabs add 
a point, which settles it? but this perhaps does not happen once 
in a page. The Koran is the only book which the Arabs point? 
which they do as a token of respect for its integrity. An Arab 
would think it as absurd and needless to point a common book, 
or a letter on business, as we should do to write “Mr.” at full 
length. The truth is, that the language being, as was said be¬ 
fore, constructed for the fact, there area thousand ways in which 
obscurity about the points is evaded and prevented. In short, 
there is perhaps no language upon earth in which any given thing 
may be written with more certainty and precision. If an Arab 
has occasion to write a strange name, or any other thing which 
may require explanation, he adds the points, and no where else. 
I trust no Arabic student need be troubled for half an hour, 
with what seems so much to have divided Hebraists: though at 
the same time it would be impertinent in me to affirm, that the 
cases are parallel. If there is any question to be debated about 
the sense of a passage as conveyed by different modes of pointing, 
the points would be the best possible formulas for debating the 
question under, even if they were allowed to be altogether an 
invention of yesterday. If the question is, whether such and 
such a pointing is to be adopted upon the authority of certain 
pointers, that is indeed a very different one: but the abstract 
utility of the points does not appear to be affected by it. 

When the student is able to distinguish at sight the nature and 
derivation of the greatest part of the words which he meets with, 
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—when he can say, ‘This is a noun, and this is a verb,’ with 
tolerable accuracy,—he will be profited by communication with 
natives; and not before. And to this point, it is imagined, a 
diligent man, with ordinary talents, may bring himself in about 
twelve months. 

After this period, the student may be supposed to be conveyed 
to a country where Arabic is spoken. And here he would do best 
to begin by surrounding himself with servants or others who speak 
nothing but Arabic, and getting rid, as fast as possible, of all au¬ 
ricular communication with other languages. Nothing promotes 
the acquirement of a language so much, as being under a necessity 
of expressing and understanding the things of common life in it. 
And let the student always bear in mind, that his knowledge is 
not to be confined to making a parade of a strange hand, and 
reading a few strange books; but that he is to learn to speak, and 
write, and think, in Arabic. For this purpose, as fast as he be¬ 
comes acquainted with a new word, he should look for it in his 
dictionary; and if he does not find it, he should add it in both 
parts of his dictionary in the proper place, with a pencil, in the 
margin. If it is a noun, he should add its plural; and if a verb, 
the vowel of the aorist. These may, in general, be learned from 
the commonest Arab, by asking him how to express some sen¬ 
tence which includes them. If there is reason to think that the 
word belongs to any particular dialect, a remark should be add¬ 
ed to that effect. And the same process should be followed with 
all expressions, and particularly those depending on the force 
of verbs in connexion with particular prepositions, which either 
in reading or from hearing, are found to have a sense not noted 
in the dictionary. The learner will be surprised to see how 
often and how essentially his progress will be assisted by these 
collections of his own. 

And here it may be useful to guard against what may be sus¬ 
pected to be a great mistake, and to have relaxed many a man’s 
endeavours to obtain a knowledge of the Arabic; which is, the 
fancying that there is one Arabic for the learned and another for 
the vulgar, and that the first is of no use in the ordinary con¬ 
cerns of life. There is, perhaps, no language upon earth which 
is employed to so great an extent with so little variation. A Ma- 
hommedan Negro of the River Sierra-Leone writes what would 
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be good Arabic at Mecca, with no other variation than a few 
grammatrical errors of uniform occurrence, amounting to about 
the same number and importance as are charged on that part of 
the population of London who are, in ridicule, styled cockneys. 
In point of oral language there is, as might be expected, conside¬ 
rable difference between men of different countries, particularly 
among the lower classes. A boatman in Egypt does not speak 
exactly like a fisherman in the Persian Gulph, though each would 
be intelligible to the other. But a man of learning on the River 
Sierra-Leone, or at Bagdad, writes equally the language of Go- 
lius and the Koran. 

The above mistake may, in a considerable degree, have 
arisen from acquiring the speaking of Arabic by rote, without 
examination into the grammatrical construction. The lan¬ 
guage abounds in popular expressions which may be compared 
to such English phrases as ‘Good b’ ye, 5 and, ‘How d’ ye do;’ 
and which can scarcely be said to be written Arabic at all, 
and may generally be traced to some contraction or cor¬ 
ruption of sound. In these the dictionaries are almost entire¬ 
ly deficient; and as it may be easily imagined that they are very 
various in different districts, from this may, perhaps, have arisen 
the idea that there is a vulgar Arabic, which is a distinct language 
from the written one. 

Next to conversation, the most useful exercise is writing and 
receiving letters. Arabs are always pleased to find a European 
who can write their language; and there can never be any difficul¬ 
ty in finding occasions for correspondence. The student should 
preserve the letters which he receives, and imitate their style and 
ceremonial forms, where he has reason to believe them to be good 
models. 

Of Arabic books, scarcely any will fail to be improving; and 
the more any subject happens to interest, the more will the mind 
apply to comprehend the language perfectly. But the student 
should on no account employ himself in reading translations by 
Europeans; for this is only learning of the learner. The great 
authority with the Arabs, with respect to their language, is the 
Koran. Whatever has its authority can never be bad Arabic. 
The Student, therefore, will do well to have recourse to it for 
the sake of the language, as well as for the great advantage of 
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knowing what it contains, and what it does not. I have no hes¬ 
itation in saying, that if it was my profession to dispute with 
the Mohammedans, or to live among them, I would begin by ma¬ 
king a perfect copy of the whole of the Koran, that no man 
might ever find me in error on the subject of its contents, 
or at a loss for such language as no person could find fault 
with. 

After language, it may be useful to add a few remarks on 
general conduct. We will, therefore, suppose a man in Egypt, 
which is what I happen to have seen. With respect to his diet, 
it would be advisable to live low, though not so as to injure him¬ 
self by sudden change. If a man can abstain from fermented li¬ 
quors entirely, he will find it produce an excellent effect upon 
his health. It will give him also an extraordinary consideration 
with the Mohammedans, who are apt to connect the idea of 
drunkenness with a European; and I do not know any good rea¬ 
son why a man should object to being well thought of. But he 
should take care, that, if he professes to abstain, the abstinence 
is real and entire. For if it is not, servants and companions 
will always report the truth; and the appearance of duplicity 
can never profit. If a traveller can also abstain from animal 
food, I am persuaded he will find advantage from it. I knew a 
man who lived seven years in India without either; and had bet¬ 
ter health, and could go through more fatigue than most of his 
neighbours. But though the traveller should not carry his ab¬ 
stinence so far as this, I do not see why he should not abstain 
from such meats as the-Mohammedans hold in detestation: but 
whether it is matter of conscience that a man in a Mohammedan 
country should eat pork, is what every one must determine for 
himself. The fact is, that the hog is the scavenger of the East; 
and this is undoubtedly the original cause of the aversion to him. 
For this reason, a man who feeds upon his flesh, is likely to 
be looked upon with the same dislike as one would be in 
England, who should be known to eat dogs and cats. There 
may be no sin in it; but where a prejudice is founded on 
motives of decency and cleanliness, there can be no merit in 
running counter to it. If you are asked by a Mohammedan why 
you do not eat such and such things, you should reply, because 
you do not like them, or because you do not consider them to be 
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for your health, whichever is the truth; and surely there is no 
offence in this. The difference between an individual who re¬ 
frains in these particulars, and one who does not, will be, that 
one will be considered as a person whom a respectable man can 
ask to sit down and talk to, and that the other will not; and it is 
for every man to consider which is most likely to promote the 
objects he has in view. 

I would strongly recommend a man not to go to a Moham¬ 
medan country with hostile impressions of the Mohammedans in 
general. He will find that they are, like the inhabitants of other 
countries, good and evil. A European who, to a conduct gener¬ 
ally respectable, should add a reputation for learning, would be 
certain of being uniformly well treated. The character of the 
Turks, who are the dominant power in Egypt, in many' points 
resembles that of the English. They are the furthest possible 
from being malevolent; on the contrary, they are disposed to be 
friendly and hospitable. But they have a great aversion to be¬ 
ing contradicted. 

A question of some difficulty may be, how far it would be ad¬ 
visable to assume the Oriental dress. The European consuls 
endeavour to discourage it. And this they do, because they 
have a number of disreputable Europeans occasionally under 
their charge, and the Turks sometimes beat a European of this 
class when he is in an oriental dress, and pretend it was by mis¬ 
take. But there can be no doubt that if a man’s object is to be¬ 
come familiar with the manners and opinions of the inhabitants, 
he must assume their dress. There is no use in trying to do it, 
in a dress which is considered as scarcely decent; and there are 
many parts of the country where it would be totally impracti¬ 
cable. The subjects of the European powers have, by custom, 
the right of wearing the white turban; of which a traveller should 
avail himself. If he should insist upon wearing a blue or a black 
one, he would only run the risk of being beaten for a Coptic 
brandy-seller. If he is in Egypt, he should endeavour to pro¬ 
cure himself to be introduced by his Consul to the Pasha; which 
will be the means of ensurifig his good reception by other Turk¬ 
ish governors. If the traveller is married, he will find his be¬ 
ing accompanied by his wife, will be an assistance to him, rather 
than an impediment. The Orientals do not comprehend how a 
14 
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man of respectability can be without a family. And far from 
there being any danger of rude treatment to a woman, the fact 
is, that the Orientals are extremely strict in every thing which 
relates to behaviour to women, so long as they comply with what 
are considered as the rules of decency. And women who do 
not, are liable to ill treatment in all countries. The principal 
restrictions upon women are, that they must be veiled in pub¬ 
lic, and not walk with men in the manner usual in Europe. If 
a man and his wife are walking the same way, the woman ordi¬ 
narily walks first, and the man follows at some distance like a 
guard. This may not be pleasant; but it is better to wait till the 
customs of nations on such points alter, than attempt to oppose 
them. But though the Mohammedans in general have a con¬ 
tempt for Europeans in consequence of their habits of drinking, 
the circumstance of their having only one wife is evidently con¬ 
sidered as a respectable trait in their character. 

It appears possible to avoid the danger of the Plague, by re¬ 
moving from the parts of the country where it appears. In 
Upper Egypt, for example, the plague is rarely known. It 
may be doubted, also, whether the disease, if met with, is so 
dangerous as has been represented. If a number of persons 
are exposed to the infection, it is most probable that it will ap¬ 
pear in some of them; but the probability of a single individual 
escaping, appears to be very great. It has even been doubted 
whether it is infectious by contact at all; and in particular, it is 
well known that during the presence of the English and French 
armies in Egypt, the Turks were seen to plunder the clothes of 
patients suffering under the disorder, without any ill consequen¬ 
ces to themselves. But if it is infectious, washing the whole 
body morning and evening appears to be likely to prevent dan¬ 
ger, and is, besides, of great general advantage. One of the 
principal disorders of Grand Cairo is the Dysentery. It is said 
to be brought on by eating unripe figs, which contain an acrid 
juice. A dose of calomel, administered in time, will, probably, 
in general remove it. Putting the feet into warm water is also 
much recommended. The Ophthalmia is a very distressing com¬ 
plaint, and the risk of infection is continual. But its danger is 
much diminished by the timely use of bleeding, general and topi¬ 
cal. The writer of this believes that he checked it several times 
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in himself after the symptoms had commenced, by frequently 
introducing pure brandy into the eyes to the greatest extent 
which could be borne. 

The respect paid in the East to European physicians, has been 
long noticed; and every European is, to a certain extent, expect¬ 
ed to act as a physician. It would therefore be important to one 
who was professedly preparing himself to travel, to possess him¬ 
self of as much knowledge as possible, both of medicine and sur¬ 
gery. But where opportunities for doing this on an extended 
scale were wanting, it would still be in the power of an indivi¬ 
dual to acquire knowledge which would be very useful. What 
is requisite, is to know how to exhibit some of the really power¬ 
ful remedies; for of inefficient applications, the Arabs have 
abundance. Among these remedies, calomel is perhaps the most 
useful; and one dose can scarcely ever do harm. But care 
should be taken not to affect the mouth of the patient, a symptom 
which is easily brought on with the natives of warm climates, 
and is always viewed with alarm. It might be a rather danger¬ 
ous experiment, to give a sore mouth to a Pasha. 

It is not generally known how much a resident on the western 
coast of Africa, would be benefited by a knowledge of the Arabic, 
and of the customs of the East. Few persons know that the 
Mohammedan Negroes are capable of corresponding on general 
subjects in Arabic. The writer of this has in possession a let¬ 
ter of nearly forty pages, from the Chieftains in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sierra-Leone, in comparatively pure Arabic, upon what 
may be called political subjects, and displaying a degree of 
knowledge, very superior to what the natives of that country 
have been supposed to possess. As an example, it contains a 
quotation from the Kamous of Firouzabadi, the great Lexico¬ 
grapher of the Arabs; and the writer, as a way of displaying his 
knowledge, concludes with declaring, “that he is no scholar, 
nor knows any thing of the distinctions between letters,” (of 
different classes, as arranged by the Arab grammarians,) 4 ‘nor 
between the active voice and the passive, nor between the pre¬ 
terite and the future, nor the verb, nor the noun, nor the parti¬ 
ciple.” All which is proof that the Mohammedans of the River 
Sierra-Leone, are acquainted with at least the terms of Arabic 
grammar. The individual who is believed to have been the 
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amanuensis upon this occasion, was a Negro of the Foulah coun¬ 
try. The same individual was requested to produce some speci¬ 
mens of the books in possession of the natives; and he forward¬ 
ed a copy, written upon paper, and with ink, which were given 
to him for the purpose, of which the following translations are 
extracts:— 

In the name of, &c. (invocations as usual.) The aged, the 
learned, the wise, the beloved, the devout, Sheik Mohammed 
al Jezavaly, saith: 

“Know, that the knowledge of God is divided into four divi¬ 
sions: that which relates to his Essence, and that which relates 
to his Senses, and the Positive, and the Negative. 

“Now the attributes relating to his Essence, are one class; and 
they are, Existence present, and Existence past, and Existence 
future, and Non-liability to accidents. [Here follow several 
pages.] 

“And if any one say, Are not these accidents, and is not sen¬ 
sation accident, and is not reality accident, and are not all the 
other divisions accident?—your answer must be, Theses are not 
accident, for they are inherent in substances. Sensation is not 
accident, for its existence has no reference to different periods 
of time; and that is one of the properties of accident, for accident 
is constituted by nothing else but that very property,” &c. 

It is evident that this is one of the Arab writers who has had 
communication with the Aristotelian philosophy; which was, 
perhaps, as little suspected to have been heard of among the 
Negroes, as Grammar and the Kamous. On an inquiry being 
made after Mohammed al Jezwaly from one of the principal 
Munshis at Calcutta, he professed to recognise him as one of the 
Literati of the Arabs* 

Do not these facts prove that the interior of Africa is in a dif¬ 
ferent state from what is generally imagined? And can it be 
doubted, that a country to which Providence has already given 
the possession of one of the finest languages in the world, is 
destined to have its period of light and knowledge in its turn? 

As instances of the information which may be obtained from 
a knowledge of Arabic, it may be noted, that in African manu¬ 
scripts from the same part of the coast, the Europeans, or white 
men, are always called “Yehoudy,” or Jews; and this not by 
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way of reproach, but as a geographical designation. Now in 
some of the large sheet-maps of Africa, it is said at a certain 
point in the interior, “Here is reported to exist a race of Jews;” 
and at some distance to the East or West, it is said again, 
“Here it is reported that there is a race of white men.” The 
inference from this is, that these races of Jews and of w hite men, 
point to one and the same thing; which doubles the evidence for 
the fact, that some race of peculiar manners and appearance, 
exists in the direction pointed out. 

Park relates that he had been shown, among the Negroes in 
the interior, the Psalms of David, and the Lingeeli la Isa; 
which, he says, means the book of Isaiah.* Whereas, Injeel 
Isa means neither more nor less than “the Gospel of Jesus;” 
For Isa is Jesus in Arabic, as certainly as Itjeovt is in Greek. 
After the specimen of Mohammed al Jezwaly being transport¬ 
ed across the Continent of Africa, there can be no difficulty in 
supposing that the Africans may possess copies of the Gospels 
in Arabic. But it is rather a curious thing that a European 
traveller should have had them in his hand without knowing it, 
for want of being aware that Isa was Arabic for Jesus. 

It is known that the Niger, in some parts of its course, is call¬ 
ed Neel Meed, or River of Slaves. But it does not appear to 
have been observed, that the other name of the Niger, which is 
Joliba, or Jolaba, also means slaves in Arabic; so that Neel 
Meed and Neel Jolaba are in fact the same thing. The difter- 


* Park’s First Journey, p. 314.—Al Injeel li Isa, would be “the Gos¬ 
pel by Jesus.” But Injeel Isa is more probably intended. Injeel is only 
“Evang'elium” arabized. The words Injeel Isa occur continually in the 
Koran. The Catholics have a dispute with the Mohammedans on the sub¬ 
ject of the name Isa, and charge them with having confounded it with 
Esau. “Vocat Alcoranus Salvatorem nostrum corrupte Isa, pro Jasuh, 
seu Jesus, literis pene retrogradis, ac prxpostere collocatis, contra omnem 
Scriptorum tam sacrorura quam profanorum consuetudinem. Judxi scel- 
estissimi fuerunt in hoc Mahumeto magistri, Judxis vero Diabolus. Etenim 
sanctissimum hoc nomen scriptum Isa, prout scribit Mahumetus, et Mahu- 
metani, est idem ac Isu, permutata litera ultima, prout tam apud Hebracos, 
qudm apud Arabes solet permutari. Est autem Isu Esau, cujus animam 
Bcelestissimi ac spurcissimi Judaicae fecis Magistelli, in corpus Jesu transis- 
se confingunt, eo quod etiam nomen Hebraicum Esau aliquatenus cum 
nomine Jesu convenire videatur. Maracci, Refulat. Alcor. Sur. II. 
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ence between Abeed and Jolaba is, that the first signifies simply 
servants, and the other, slaves as an article of commerce. The 
first is derived from abada to serve, and the other from jalaba to 
drag along, a significant derivation. Jalib, or as Park writes it 
Jelab, a slave-merchant, is from the same root. A Jalib, there¬ 
fore, is literally “a slave-drover.” 

The above are examples of the information which maybe gain¬ 
ed or lost in Africa through the Arabic language, or the want of 
it. There seems to be no great difficulty in supposing that a 
man who intends to devote himself to Africa, might find means 
to prepare himself with a knowledge of the language by passing 
a few years previously in Palestine or Egypt. If the question 
was of buying a little more gold-dust or cam-wood, the thing 
would speedily be accomplished. 

There appears to be a great resemblance between the names 
of places in Africa and in India, where the derivation is not 
Arabic. For instance, the Niger rises near a place called San- 
kary* which, with slight variations of the vowels, is a name of 
frequent occurrence in India. What we call Tombuctoo, the 
Africans always pronounce “Tambacooto*” the oo being pro¬ 
nounced as in boot. On asking the officers of an Arab frigate, 
if this suggested to them any meaning, they immediately re¬ 
plied that it meant “Copper Fort.” “Tamba” they allowed to 
be Hindostanee* but “Coot” they considered as Arabic, and said 
it meant a fort on an eminence. It is, however, a termination 
common in India, and not Arabic. Such facts may lead to the 
suspicion of a communication with some common language* as 
for instance the Sanscrit. The affinity between the rites of 
Egypt and of India, has also long been noticed. And the repre¬ 
sentations in the Egyptian tombs of the Cobra de Capello, or 
serpent with an expanded head, which is an Asiatic, not an 
Egyptian animal, and the Indian emblem of destruction, appear 
to prove that the communication was from Asia to Africa, and 
not the reverse. Observations of this nature, like those on the 
fossil remains of animals, will probably end in some remarkable 
illustration of the early history of mankind. 

1 have had a former opportunity of mentioning to you, that if 
you should ever have a student determined to apply himself to 
the acquirement of Arabic, I should be glad to give him all the 
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information and assistance in my power. With which I con¬ 
clude myself Yours, &c. 

A Lover of the Arabic Language. 


Africaner, live Xamaqna Civief. 

In the history of the noted Namaqua chief, Africaner, we have 
a striking illustration of the civilizing effects of Christian in¬ 
structions, and of the advantages which the colony has derived 
from our missions on the borders of the Great Orange river. 

Under the Dutch government, and for some time after the En¬ 
glish took possession of the Cape, it is well known, that, from 
the mouth of the Orange river, to the district denominated the 
New Hantam, including a line of boundary nearly six hundred 
miles in extent, the whole country was in a state of constant hos¬ 
tility. At this period, the colonists and the frontier tribes lived 
in constant apprehension of each other, and many of the border¬ 
ers still alive can unfold tales of horror not exceeded in atrocity 
by any thing that has ever met the public eye. 

I am sorry that I cannot on this subject refer to Mr. Thomp¬ 
son’s account of Africaner and the Namaquas, with the same 
pleasure I have had in referring to some other parts of his travels. 
He has done justice to the religious character of the chief, but he 
does not appear to have been acquainted with his previous histo¬ 
ry; and he falls into a mistake in describing the Namaquas as 
rich in sheep and cattle, and as passing an easy and unmolested 
life, except from occasional skirmishes with the wandering Bush¬ 
men, till assailed by Africaner within fifteen years of the period 
at which he wrote his travels. 

It appears, from the pages of Barrow, that the colonists had 
been in the habit of robbing the Namaquas for a hundred years 
before even he visited them. At the period Mr. Barrow was 
among them, (twenty-five years previous to the period when Mr. 
Thompson wrote his journal,) that traveller describes them as 
having been robbed of their cattle, as deprived of the choicest 
parts of their country, as reduced to a state of dependence by 
the Dutch peasantry who then dwelt among them; and he gives 
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it as his opinion, that a dozen of years, and probably a shorter 
period, would see the remains of the Namaquas in a state of en¬ 
tire servitude. 

Africaner was of Hottentot extraction* but he was born with¬ 
in the limits of the colony, and he had a portion of the blood of 
the colonists in his veins. With his father and several brothers, 
he lived on the farm of a boor of the name of Pinaar, on the Oli- 
phant’s river, and he and his brothers had been employed for 
many years by the boor, in commandoes against the bushmen 
and Namaquas. On these commandoes they generally surprised 
the villages of the natives by night, shot the men, and took 
the women, children, and the cattle. When these command¬ 
oes were undertaken, the practice was for a few of the boors 
to unite their separate strength, and the principal part of the 
booty was of course divided among themselves, giving a frac¬ 
tional share only to the slaves or Hottentots who were in their 
service. There were at that time a few boors in that district, on 
the colonial frontier, who were noted for the cruelties and murders 
they committed upon the defenceless natives in these marauding 
and plundering expeditions, and among these the name of Pinaar 
was not the least in infamy. His character was a compound of 
avarice, cruelty and licentiousness, and he had but too many 
opportunities of gratifying his unhallowed passions. His con¬ 
duct towards the Hottentot females upon his farm, had long 
been the occasion of great uneasiness to Africaner and his bro¬ 
thers, and a circumstance occurred about the time that the Eng¬ 
lish took possession of the Cape, which terminated in the death 
of Pinaar, and forced Africaner and his family to retire from the 
colony. On expeditions where plunder was the object, Pinaar 
generally accompanied the party; but when they were not en¬ 
gaged in such serious matters, they were often sent from home 
under circumstances which confirmed the suspicions to which 
allusion has already been made. On one of these occasions, 
Africaner and his brothers refused to obey the orders of Pinaar. 
Enraged at this act of disobedience to his authority, he seized 
his gun and levelled it at one of the brothers of the chief, but it 
missed fire; and when he was in the act of raising it to his shoulder 
to perpetrate the deed he had before tailed to execute, Africaner 
shot him through the heart. 
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Immediately after this fatal occurrence, Africaner, with hi* 
family and the other Hottentots in the service of Pinaar, fled to 
great Nainaqualand, where he took up his residence, and soon 
made himself famous by his exploits against the colonists and the 
surrounding tribes. He carried with him the muskets and am¬ 
munition formerly belonging to Pinaar, and he soon increased 
both by the success which attended his subsequent attacks made 
upon the boors. 

While this formidable chief was filling the borders of the co¬ 
lony, to an extent of not less than three hundred miles, with the 
terror of his name; and after he had attacked the Warm-Bath, 
one of our missionary stations, and murdered or dispersed the 
people; and while he was supposed to be meditating the destruc¬ 
tion of all our missionary stations in that quarter, a message sent 
to him through the medium of one of our missionaries, by Mr. 
Campbell, who was then in Africa, was the means of averting 
the threatened evil, and of producing an entire revolution in his 
sentiments and feelings. The principles of religion, then im¬ 
parted to the mind of Africaner by this missionary, were after¬ 
wards, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Moffat, matured 
into one of the finest specimens of the Christian character. 

When this singular man was in Cape Town, in 1819, the wri¬ 
ter of this article had frequent opportunities of seeing and con¬ 
versing with him. When people are emerging from savage life 
to a state of civilization, they are more under the influence of 
their feelings, and fancies, than sound judgment; and their re¬ 
ligious sentiments are often strongly tinctured with their former 
superstitions. But in my intercourse with Africaner, I discover¬ 
ed nothing that could have led me to suppose that he had not been 
educated by Christian parents. His views of divine truth were 
clear, rational, and experimental, without one dash of enthu¬ 
siasm. 

His person was about the middle size; his eye and his coun¬ 
tenance were expressive of mildness, firmness, and intrepidity; 
and to easy manners, and an address which was rather prepos¬ 
sessing, was added a conversation characterized with humility 
and good sense. 

While in Cape Town, some notice was taken of him, and the 
colonial government made him a present of a very handsome 
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waggon, which is an article of great importance, and of some 
value, in South Africa. Being congratulated on this circum¬ 
stance, he replied, with a deep sigh, that it was a great burden 
laid upon him. “While these things,” he added, “will excite 
the envy of my old enemies, and I have many between this and 
Namaqualand, every evil which may happen on the border of 
the colony, will be imputed to Africaner; and there is nothing 
I more dread, than being charged with injustice and ingrati¬ 
tude.” 

To appreciate the excellence of these remarks, it should be 
recollected, that at the time they were made, not more than four 
or five years had elapsed from the period, that the man who ut¬ 
tered them, was the savage leader of a savage horde, and who, to 
use his own words, never inquired into the causes of things, 
nor had one thought beyond his family, his wars, and his cattle. 

His natural boldness and intrepidity, the great extent of our 
frontier, which was open to his incursions, the ease with which 
he could make a descent upon the colony, and escape with his 
booty into the trackless deserts beyond Namaqualand, rendered 
him a formidable and dangerous enemy, and may serve to illus¬ 
trate the value of his friendship. Immediately after his conver¬ 
sion to Christianity, he sent messages to the chiefs of all the dif¬ 
ferent tribes with whom he had ever been at war, mentioning 
the change which had taken place in his sentiments, expressing 
his regret for the blood he had been the occasion of shedding, re¬ 
commending to them the doctrines taught by the missionaries, 
and at the same time, inviting them to co-operate with him in 
putting an end to war, and in establishing a general peace. 

I shall close my account of this singular man, by an extract 
from the journal of my esteemed fellow-traveller Mr. Campbell. 
Africaner’s journey to Lattakoo, and his interview with the Chief 
Berands, are incidents of too interesting a character to be omit¬ 
ted in this place. 

“While halting for a few days at Tulbagh, a town sixty miles 
from Cape Town, on his return to his own country, Africaner 
was exposed to a severe trial of temper, which afforded an op¬ 
portunity of showing his Christian spirit. A woman, under the 
influence of prejudice, excited by his former character, meeting 
him in the public street, followed him for some time, as Shimei 
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followed King David, calling after him with all her might, and 
heaping upon him all the coarse and bad names which she could 
think of. Reaching the place where his people were standing 
by his wagon, with a number of persons whom this woman had 
drawn together, still following him—his only remarks were— 
‘This is hard to bear, but it is part of my cross, and I must take 
it up.’ 

“At Tulbagh, Africaner took an affectionate farewell of his 
missionary friend, Mr. Moffat, who was on his way with the 
deputation, to visit the Society’s stations on the eastern coast of 
the colony; after which, he was to proceed to Lattakoo, to as¬ 
sist in the mission which had been for some time established in 
that town. Africaner travelled along the western side of the 
colony, towards his own country, where he arrived in safety, a 
few weeks after, to the great joy of his friends at home. This 
was the first time he had been entirely without a missionary, 
since his conversion to Christianity. Now, the rule and the re¬ 
ligious instruction of his people, devolved on himself. He, be¬ 
ing by grace, a humble man, felt it a weighty concern, and saw 
it necessary to look constantly to God, for wisdom to direct, and 
grace to support him, in fulfilling the duties connected with his 
double character of ruler and teacher. 

“He continued to labour amongst his people for about a year, 
when he believed Mr. Moffat must by that time have taken up 
his residence at Lattakoo. He therefore resolved to pay him a 
visit, and carry with him, in his waggon, what books and furni¬ 
ture Mr. Moffat had left behind him, at the kraal. This was a 
long journey across the continent, and a great part of it was over 
deep sand; but the season encouraged him, being June, which is 
the middle month in a South African winter, consequently, the 
coolest season in the year. He reached Lattakoo in the mid¬ 
dle of July, 1820, where he received a most hearty welcome 
from the missionary brethren and sisters there, and he deliver¬ 
ed, in good condition, the furniture and books which he had 
brought with him. 

“This kind service was done from gratitude and pure Chris¬ 
tian affection towards the missionary. It was indeed, a rare in¬ 
stance of disinterested benevolence, as the journey to and from 
Lattakoo occupied full three months. He made no boast of it, 
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and looked for no recompense. While remaining at Lattakoo, 
he conducted himself with much Christian meekness and pro¬ 
priety, and waited patiently till the deputation finally left that 
city. 

“He and his people made part of the caravan for upwards of an 
hundred miles, until they reached Berands’ Place, which is the 
town nearest to Lattakoo, in the Griqua country: it chiefly be¬ 
longs to Berands, an old Griqua chief. The meeting between 
Africaner and this chief was truly interesting, having not seen 
one another for four-and-twenty years, when, at the head of then- 
tribes, they had fought for five days on the banks of the Great 
Orange river. Being now both converts to the faith of Christ, 
and having obtained mercy of the Lord, all their former animosi¬ 
ties were laid aside, they saluted each other as friends, and 
friends of the Gospel of Christ. 

“These chiefs, followed by their people, walked together to 
the tent, when all united in singing a hymn of praise to God, 
and listening to an address from the invitation of God, to the 
ends of the earth, to look to Him, and to him alone, for salva¬ 
tion. After which, the two chiefs knelt at the same stool, be¬ 
fore the peaceful throne of the Redeemer; when Berands, the 
senior chief, offered up a prayer to God. The scene was highly 
interesting; they were like lions changed into lambs, their hatred 
and ferocity having been removed by the power of the Gospel; in¬ 
deed, when the Namaqua chief was converted, he sent a message 
to the Griqua chiefs, confessing the injuries he had done them 
in the days of his ignorance, and soliciting them at the same 
time, to unite with him in promoting universal peace among the 
different tribes. 

“The two chiefs were much together till the afternoon of the 
next day, when, after taking an affectionate farewell, Africaner, 
with his waggon and people, set off to the westward, in order to 
cross over to Namaqualand; and the rest of the caravan travelled 
south, in the direction of Cape Town, from which they were dis¬ 
tant about seven hundred miles. 

“On reaching home, Africaner again resumed the religious 
instructions of his people, and remained constantly with them 
till his final removal to the everlasting world. How long his last 
illness continued, we are not informed, but when he found his 
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end approaching, like Joshua, he called all his people around 
him, and gave them directions concerning their future conduct. 
‘We are not,’ said he, ‘what we once were, savages, but men 
professing to be taught according to the gospel: let us, then, do 
accordingly. Live peaceably with all men, if possible; and, if 
possible, consult those who are placed over you, before you en¬ 
gage in any thing. Remain together as you have done since I 
knew you; that when the directors think fit to send you a mis¬ 
sionary, you may be ready to receive him. Behave to the teach¬ 
er sent you, as one sent of God, as I have great hope that God 
will bless you in this respect, when I am gone to heaven. I feel 
that I love God, and that he hath done much for me, of which I 
am totally unworthy. My former life is stained with blood, but 
Jesus Christ hath pardoned me, and I am going to heaven. O 
beware of falling into the same evils into which I have led you 
frequently: but seek God, and he will be found of you, to direct 
you.’ 

“Soon after delivering the above address, he died in peace, a 
monument of redeeming mercy and grace. 

“From the time of his conversion to God, to the day of his 
death, he always conducted himself in his family and among his 
people, in a manner very honourable to his profession of Christi¬ 
anity; acting the part of the Christian parent, and Christian 
master. While his people were without a missionary, he con¬ 
tinued, with much humility, zeal, diligence, and prayer, to sup¬ 
ply as much as in his power, the place of a teacher. On the 
Lord’s day, he expounded to them the word of God, for which 
he was well fitted, having considerable natural talent, undissem¬ 
bled piety, and much experimental acquaintance with his Bible. 
He had considerable influence among the different tribes of Na- 
maquas, by whom he was surrounded, and was able to render 
great service to the missionary cause among them. He was also 
a man of undaunted courage, and although he himself was one of 
the first and severest persecutors of the Christian cause in that 
country, he would, had he lived, have spilt his blood, if neces¬ 
sary, for his missionary.”— [Philip’s Researches in S. Africa. 
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Protpects at the North. 

Tros-pects at the XoTrfch. 

The people of the northern and middle States begin seriously 
and generally to consider the objects of our Society, and will 
soon, we have no doubt, give to them universally their vigorous 
support. Public opinion is about to consecrate the Anniversary 
of our National Independence to the purposes of charity for the 
miserable and degraded who are now seeking to abandon a land 
in which they are aliens, and to plant themselves on the shores 
of their ancestors a free and Christian nation. What charity 
can be more appropriate to the occasion? What more accepta¬ 
ble to Heaven? What more conducive to the interests of hu¬ 
manity and the triumphs of our holy religion? 

The Rev. Isaac Orr, General Agent of the Society, has re¬ 
cently visited many places in New York and New England, and 
found the friends of the Society ready to second his efforts and 
to come forward with augmented energy and liberality to ad¬ 
vance the cause. In our number for April, we mentioned the 
organization of a promising State Society in Albany, New 
York, and in that for May, published the important resolutions 
adopted by the State Society of Connecticut. 

The New York State Society have since issued a circular ad¬ 
dressed to the Clergy of all denominations in the State, from 
which we give the following extracts. 

“For some years past, in many of our churches, collections have been 
made on the 4th day of July, or on the preceding or following Sunday, for 
the benefit of the American Colonization Society. During the last session 
of the legislature of this State, a State Society auxiliary to the American 
Colonization Society, was instituted in this city. The Managers of the State 
Society now respectfully request and urge the reverend clergy of all denom¬ 
inations in this State, with renewed zeal to repeat their efforts on the ap¬ 
proaching anniversary of our independence, or on the preceding or succeed¬ 
ing Sunday, to'make collections to promote the benevolent and highly inte¬ 
resting objects of the American Colonization Society. What other purpose 
of benevolence can be more interesting to us as Christians, philantropists or 
Patriots?—What else can be done that promises such beneficent results? 

“Who can think of estimating the good that has already been done by the 
American Colonization Society. It is not extravagant to say, that the con¬ 
dition of multitudes of our race during the progress of future centuries, may 
be influenced by the establishment of the Colony of Liberia. Every vessel 
sent by the charity of the wise and good of this country, with freed black 
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people to Africa, may cany with it seeds which will spring up and produce 
fruits of moral and intellectual good for ages to come. In planting that little 
colony we may hope that a work has been done, “which not years, nor ages, 
nor time, nor eternity shall undo.” The growth of the Colony will facili¬ 
tate its intercourse and increase its commerce with this country; and conse¬ 
quently diminish the price of the passage from the one to the other. It has 
hitherto advanced beyond the hopes and expectations of its founders and 
patrons. Coffee, the produce of Liberia, is now selling in this city. 

“We have every inducement to exert ourselves in hastening on all the 
good expected from the efforts of the Society; and it is hoped that the col¬ 
lections to be made the next 4th of July, will exceed those of any former 
year. 

“The monies to be collected may be transmitted to Richard Yates, Esq., 
Cashier of the New-York State Bank, and Treasurer of the Society. 

Albany , June 8, 1829. 

JoHiv Savage, President. 

R. Y. De Witt, Secretary .” 

We have been favoured with the Report of the State Coloni¬ 
zation Society of Connecticut? and such are its merits, that we 
would gladly give it entire in our pages. But this is not now 
in our power. After an affecting tribute of respect to the late 
Colonial Agent, Mr. Ashmun, the Managers thus speak of the 
Rev. Lott Cary: 

“He was born a slave; and like other slaves, he grew to years of man¬ 
hood without being taught even to read. In youth he had all the vices of 
a slave, and gave as little promise of that high distinction to which he after¬ 
wards attained, as the meanest African in our streets. In an auspicious 
hour religious truth was fastened on his mind; he believed, and became a 
member of a Baptist church. Soon after, on hearing a sermon founded on 
the interview of our Lord with Nicodemus, in the third chapter of John, he 
determined to learn to read; and he began by learning to read that chap¬ 
ter. By and by he became free; and it was his privilege to say, “With a 
great sum purchased I this freedom.” His zeal and intellectual superiority 
made him a religious teacher among his brethren; and intelligent men have 
testified to the eloquence and power of his unpolished preaching. Before 
the plan of the American Colony had been projected, his thoughts were 
turned towards Africa; and, chiefly by his influence, an African Missionary 
Society had been formed among his brethren in the city of Richmond. He 
was one of the little company who first occupied Cape Montserado. His 
manly wisdom, his heroic courage, his well-deserved influence over his 
fellow-colonists, often sustained the settlement, when it seemed ready to 
sink in ruin. His shrewd sense, and his habits of observation, qualified him 
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to supply the often vacant place of physician to the Colony. And so strong 
was the confidence of Mr. Ashmun, in his intelligence and integrity, that 
he not only made him his confidential adviser, but when compelled by dis¬ 
ease to leave the Colony, he entrusted to Cary, without one doubtful 
thought, the entire administration of its affairs. Such was the man—the 
noble negro—who died at Monrovia, in November last, in consequence of 
an accidental explosion. The death of such an individual we cannot over¬ 
look as we trace the records of the year, which we are this evening called 
to review. And while the recollection of his virtues and his intellectual 
worth, shows us how heavy a calamity has fallen on the Colony in his death, 
it cheers us with the assurance that the African race, if in its miserable de¬ 
pression it produces such specimens of human nature, will not be wanting 
in illustrious names whenever that degradation shall cease.” 

After stating that only one reinforcement, consisting of 160 
select individuals, had been added to the Colony during the 
year, they observe, 

“It is not any difficulty in finding emigrants, which has limited the emi¬ 
gration of the past year to one hundred and sixty souls. Not less than six 
hundred free people of color, many of them among the most respectable of 
their class were, a few months ago, seeking a passage to Liberia. The 
masters of more than two hundred slaves, were at the same time, seeking 
the same privilege for those unfortunate individuals. Nor is it any difficul¬ 
ty in providing for new colonists after their arrival, which prevents the more 
rapid progress of the work. Several hundred individuals might safely be 
added to the colony every year; and a few years hence, instead of hundreds, 
thousands might be sent there, and provided for more easily than the thou¬ 
sands of foreigners who are landed every year on the wharves of our sea¬ 
ports, are provided for in this land of plenty. The difficulty is simply the 
want of resources. The funds of the general society were so much exhaust¬ 
ed and embarrassed by the extra efforts of the preceding year, that its op¬ 
erations during the year now closed were necessarily curtailed. Interest 
is felt in the object—an interest, continually extending itself, and growing 
stronger. Yet how few of those who feel a lively interest in the cause, put 
their hands into their pockets to contribute for its advancement. How 
slow a process is it to establish the seemingly natural connection between 
feeling and action. 

‘Tantas molis erat Romanam condere gentem.’ ” 

Of the cause of the Society in Connecticut the Managers say, 

‘•In our own State we have to regret that so little has been accomplish¬ 
ed that can be seen—so little that can be weighed or counted. The voice 
of opposition is hushed. Skepticism is put to flight. Distrust is done 
away. Intelligence begins to circulate. Only one opinion is expressed 
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among our citizens, and that opinion is unqualified approbation. Yet we 
find no great substantial results. The report of our Treasurer does not 
show that increase of the contributions which was desired, nor even that 
which was expected. The statement of facts and principles which was ex¬ 
hibited at the first annual meeting of the Society, has been published with 
an appendix of interesting documents, and has been extensively circulated 
through the state. Yet little has been accomplished. The Board have 
been unable to secure the assistance of an agent to plead the cause, by 
word of mouth, before the people; and the consequence is, that the lively 
interest which actually exists, has been almost inefficient. We will not 
believe that this shall be so hereafter. We trust the individual friends 
of this cause will feel not only the greatness of the enterprise, but their 
own personal responsibility. If the individuals who love and honour 
the Colonization Society would find out each other, and strengthen each 
other’s hands, if they would bestir themselves to do something, a Fourth-of- 
July contribution might be secured from every town and village in the 
state; and Connecticut, renowned for its charities, might send out a broad 
stream of salvation to refresh the thirsty wilds of Africa. 

The Connecticut Society also resolved to invite all the Cler¬ 
gy of the State to take up collections to promote its object, on 
or about the 4th of July. 

The Anniversary meeting of the Colonization Society of the 
State of New Hampshire was held on the 5th instant, and was 
full of interest. A Committee was elected to appoint local 
Agents in the towns, and take measures to have the 4th of July 
celebrated in reference to this object. In the address of Mr. 
Orr, on that occasion, we find the following energetic remarks. 

“The Colonization Society, if it can raise as much money in 50 or 100 
years for its noble object, as the Drunkards of our country pour down their 
throats in two years, will wipe off this foul stain from the garment of Lib¬ 
erty. 

“We know that appeals have been made to patriotism and philanthropy, 
and humanity- But it is to Christians and Christianity we apply, with the 
best prospect of help.—Say not that Christian Liberality is already taxed 
to the utmost in benevolent effort. The whole amount raised for all ob¬ 
jects of Christian Charity, put together, is not equal to one dollar for 
each Christian professor. The amount of money raised for these objects, 
sounds large,—and why? Because it is all reported. The irreligious raise 
more money, yes, tenfold more; they raise hundreds of millions for their ob¬ 
jects; but they leave it to the religious to report it to them. They drink 
up, and squander the wealth of nations on their lusts, but make no annual 
reports—not only so, but thev tax the sober and serious part of community 
16 
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with the support of their outcasts, made paupers by itnemperance and crime, 
much higher than all objects of benevolence united. Does this seem to be 
a fiction > Examine it closely, and you will find it to be a fact.” 

We copy from the Franklin Gazette the following address, 
from the State Colonization Society of Pennsylvania: 

Aprican Colonization. 

To the Clergy of all denominations in Pennsylvania: 

As the Anniversary of the Declaration of our country’s Independence 
approaches, the attention of the Clergy of this city, and of the state gene¬ 
rally, is earnestly invited to the request of the American Colonization 
Society, that they would, at this season, bring the subject of African Coloni¬ 
zation to the notice of their respective congregations, and take up colections 
in aid of the cause. Resides the immediate assistance derived from the contri¬ 
butions thus made, (which the state of the. funds of the Society renders very 
important) much good may be effected by the diffusion of information on the 
subject, and the excitement of general interest in behalf of the cause. It is 
therefore hoped that all the clergy who are desirous to promote the views 
of the Society, will have collections made in their churches on or about the 
Fourth of July. All contributions for this object will be gratefully received 
by the Treasurer of the Society at Washington, or by Gerard Ralston, Trea¬ 
surer of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, in Philadelphia. 

Thos. C. James, Pres’t. 

Jas. Bayabd, Sec. pro tern. Penn. Col. Soc. 


— - 

Intelligence ii-om lAAwTia. 

By the ship Harriet, Capt. Johnson, we have received des¬ 
patches from Liberia up to the 22d of April. The death of the 
Colonial Agent, Dr. Randall, is an event which will awaken 
the sincerest grief of all the friends of Africa. The circumstan¬ 
ces of his lamented decease, as well as those which attended the 
arrival and early situation of the Harriet’s company, are describ¬ 
ed in the following letter from Dr. Mechlin, upon whom de¬ 
volves the present administration of the colonial government. 

April 22d, 1829. 

Gentlemen: The present communication will convey to you the distress¬ 
ing intelligence that Dr. Richard Randall is no more. He died early on 
the morning of the 19th inst. of an inflammation of the brain, brought on 
by too early exposure to the heat of the sun, and by a too close and unre¬ 
mitted attention to business before he had recovered from the effects of the 
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fever. His remains were interred on the morning- of the 20th, with all the 
honours due to his station. The duties of the office vacated by his decease, 
I will endeavour to discharge to the best of my abilities, until I am farther 
advised by the Board. 

The ship Harriet, Capt. Johnson, arrived here 17th March, and landed 
the emigrants, to the number of one hundred and fifty-five, in good health 
and spirits. Comfortable shelters had been previously provided for them 
by Dr. Randall; and they are now well protected from the rains, which 
have just set in. In about a week or ten days after their landing, they be¬ 
gan to have the fever of the climate, and all except two of them have alrea¬ 
dy felt its influence; but they have, with very few exceptions, had it very 
slightly, and their recoveries have been astonishingly rapid and complete; 
indeed, 1 never saw any fever in the U. States yield more readily to medi¬ 
cine than the country fever among the emigrants at the present season.— 
There have been twelve deaths only, and some of these owe the fatal ter¬ 
mination of their disease to imprudent exposure to rain, night air, &c.—two 
never applied for relief, and of course could not be prescribed for; neither 
Dr. Randall nor myself visited them, being too unwell to leave our rooms; 
but their cases were reported to us by my assistant, Mr. Trout, to whose 
assiduity and attention many of them owe their lives. 

Those of the emigrants who are farmers have been sent up to Caldwell, 
and placed in the Receptacle there, until the rains shall have ceased, when 
they will have farms assigned to them. I intend placing them on the St. 
Paul’s, and not on the Stockton; the former being the more healthy situa¬ 
tion, and'the land better and more easy of cultivation. Such of them as are 
mechanics, or intend to trade, will draw for their town lots as soon as 1 can 
get a sufficient number surveyed and laid off. 

You will receive with this several despatches on various subjects, from 
the late Agent. They never were signed by him; his last and fatal illness 
having prevented his reviewing them before he affixed his signature, as was 
his custom, 

I have much more to communicate to the Board, but having but partial¬ 
ly recovered from the fever, debility compels me to close; but should I by 
the next opportunity have recovered my health and strength, I will write 
more fully. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obt. Servt. 

J. Mechlin, Jr. 

Since the arrival of the Harriet, a letter forwarded by Dr. 
Randall in February last, by the brig Romp, Capt. Allen, has 
come to hand; and as it contains the last opinions of one so ac¬ 
curate in his judgment and eminently qualified for his station, 
it cannot fail to be perused with peculiar interest. 
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Monrovia, Colony of Liberia, February 16, 1829. 

Gentlemen: The brig-Romp, Capt. Allen, of Portland, Maine, being 
about to depart for the U. States, affords me an opportunity of communica¬ 
ting with you. This will necessarily be limited, in consequence of my hav¬ 
ing had a very severe attack of the fever; but I am happy to state that I am 
so far Convalescent as to promise myself a speedy restoration to health. 
This month, although called by those resident here the sickly season, has 
not, to judge from the few cases of illness that come under my notice, me¬ 
rited that appellation; indeed, I do not know any part of the U. States where 
the proportion of the sick is not full as great as here; nor are the cases of a 
refractory nature, almost all yielding readily to medicine. 

Since I have been enabled to send the schooner to the Junk to bring up 
lime, the fortification has been rapidly progressing, and I will continue to 
prosecute it until completed, unless something unforeseen should interpose 
to prevent it. As soon as I received advices that another party of emigrants 
was shortly to be expected from the U. S. I commenced making prepara¬ 
tion for their reception, by collecting provision and filling the store with 
trade goods, to prevent the recurrence of the same state of suffering that 
the emigrants of the last year were exposed to. The Catharine is now to the 
leeward for a load of rice, and will continue to be employed in this service 
and the transportation of lime for the remainder of the season, so as to pre¬ 
vent the want of that indispensable article during the next rains. 

I found it necessary, in order to secure the expected settlers from the in¬ 
clemency of the rainy season, to put a new roof on the Receptacle at Cald¬ 
well, and will also proceed immediately to erect a small building at this 
place for the reception of such as are not to go to the farming settlements. 

The agriculture of the Colony appears to be advancing slowly but surely; 
but until we can have some staple that will hold out greater inducements 
to agriculturalists than the cultivation of rice and cassada, but little can be 
expected. Towards effecting so desirable an object, I intend commencing 
a sugar plantation this winter, which will give a stimulus to others to pur¬ 
sue the same course, and direct a greater portion of enterprise into a chan¬ 
nel which will eventually prove very advantageous to the Colony. 

The Commercial prospects of the Colony are at present very promising, 
and the trade to this place, both from the U. States and Europe, will doubt¬ 
lessly increase very rapidly, as the inducements held out to merchants are 
greater every year. 

The Sabbath and day Schools of the Colony, are in a tolerably flourish¬ 
ing state, but the want of a person capable of giving instruction in the high¬ 
er branches, continues to be severely felt. 

Since my last, I have made an interesting exploration of the river St. 
Paul’s, in which 1 advanced 10 or 15 miles further up the river than has 
hitherto been done by any civilized being, the details of which will be 
given in my next communication. 
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Under date May 6th, Dr. M. writes, that a violent war exists 
among some of the native tribes in the vicinity of the Colony; 
and that many of those who would escape from King Boatswain’s 
forces, have taken refuge under the guns of the Cape. It ap¬ 
pears that Boatswain’s motive in the war, is to make slaves to 
supply vessels now upon the coast. It is impossible to imagine, 
says Dr. Mechlin, the misery that such a war occasions among 
the vanquished natives. It has not been unusual for the popu¬ 
lation of whole towns to die of starvation, their crops of rice and 
cassada having been destroyed by the enemy. 

We have received no letter from Abduhl Rahhahman, but we 
perceive that he has informed some friend at the north, (under 
date April ISth) that he has ascertained that his relatives in 
Teembo are still the reigning family of the country, and is able 
to receive communications from them in the space of 15 days. 
“My brother,” he says, “is the present King, having been en¬ 
throned three years since; and his benignant and placid qualifi¬ 
cations endear him to all his subjects.” He expresses the deep¬ 
est sympathy for his children, who are still in slavery in Mis¬ 
sissippi, and says, “their emancipation would be paramount to 
every other consideration. ” He adds, 

“Longevity could not be desirable to any one whose furrowed cheeks 
and hoary locks are on the verge of the grave, under the frozen impression 
that his offspring are still suffering in bondage. ’Tis all—the last, last 
hope! the prop of tottering age! who, filled with filial piety, could drop a 
tear upon the dust of their departed sire.”—“I have written to Sierra Le¬ 
one for a more direct correspondence with my brother, and expect a return 
by express.” 


D\*. Richard "Randall. 

We had fondly hoped that he who had so generously and promptly of¬ 
fered himself to fill the dangerous, but important and honourable station 
from which death had so recently removed the beloved Mr. Ashmun, would 
have long been spared to aid an enterprise so worthy of his talents, and in 
regard to which, so much from his abilities was reasonably expected. But 
it has pleased the Ruler of the world to take him from us; and while we 
are allowed to weep, it is not for us to question either the wisdom or be¬ 
nevolence of Heaven. 
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Our lamented friend was bom at Annapolis, Md. and his father, Richard 
Randall, Esq. a gentleman highly esteemed, was for many years, the col¬ 
lector of the customs in that place. Having received his education at St. 
John’s College, Dr. Randall engaged in the study of his profession, with 
Dr. Ridgley, of Annapolis, and subsequently took his degree as Doctor of 
Medicine at the Medical School in Philadelphia. About the year 1818, he 
received the appointment of Surgeon’s Mate in the Army, and was soon ad¬ 
vanced to the rank of Post-Surgeon; but in 1825, he resigned his commis¬ 
sion, and commenced the practice of medicine in Washington City- Of 
the manner in which he discharge d the appropriate duties of his profession, 
one who knew him intimately, observes, “ Such was his unbounded bene¬ 
volence and philanthropy, that no exposure to weather, no indisposition 
of body, no sacrifice of private interest, could prevent his efforts to relieve 
the distresses, and promote the happiness of his fellow beings. To the 
poor, and those not well able to pay, he was particular!}- attentive, and not 
unfrequently performed surgical operations of the most difficult kind, with¬ 
out any other reward than that (which indeed he most valued) of a consci¬ 
ousness of having fulfilled his duty. Instances, unknown even to his 
friends till recently, have come to light, in which, not only his medical ser¬ 
vices were gratuitously rendered, but even medicines and other supplies 
furnished to the needy and afflicted at his own expense.” 

But his abilities as a man of science could not remain unnoticed, and in 
1827 he was elected to the professorship of Chemistry in the Medical De¬ 
partment of Columbia College. 

Dr. Randall had, for some time previous to his departure for Africa, been 
an able and efficient member of the Board of Managers of the Colonization 
Society. In the various deliberations of this Board he evinced a deep in¬ 
terest, and the opinions which he not unfrequently expressed, were mani¬ 
festly those of a discriminating, judicious, resolute, and benevolent mind. 
He was always prompt, always decided. “The magnitude of the object of 
the Society, (observes one of his friends) the attained success, the illimitable 
prospects for usefulness which the scheme displayed, soon engaged the feel¬ 
ings of his generous and benevolent mind. ” None who were associated with 
him in the management of the Society’s affairs, can forget the amiableness 
and frankness of his disposition, the candour and liberality of his sentiments, 
the ardour of his feelings, the energy of his intellect, and the force of his 
purposes. 

“He was” (observes one intimately associated with him in his professional 
duties, and from whose highly interesting notice of his death we have just 
quoted) “a generous, kind, noble-minded man. Withal, he had a warmth of 
feeling, which, uncontrolled, would have been enthusiastic, in the ordinary 
sence of the term, but which it was his constant, and almost invariably suc¬ 
cessful effort to order by a sound judgment. The achievements and tal¬ 
ents of his predecessor, Astmvs, made a strong impression on him. He 
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once thought that Ashmun was a weak enthusiast, and that his character 
here was blazoned forth by equally deluded visionaries; but his judgment 
was enlightened, and his opinions have been repeatedly expressed to me in 
terms of the highest admiration of the extraordinary and diversified abilities 
of that greatest earthly friend to the African Colony.” 

In further sketching his character, the same friend has observed most 
justly, that it is no wonder, considering the “fine talents, the experience, 
the practical views, and enterprising spirit of Dr. Randall,” that he should 
direct his thoughts towards “such an object as the Government of the Colo¬ 
ny of Liberia.” “That station required a knowledge of the objects of the 
Society here and there. He had attained this knowledge at the Board of 
Managers. That station required a mind naturally firm, abounding with ener¬ 
gy, liberalized by education and moral principle, and softened with benev¬ 
olence. These traits strongly marked Randall's mind. That station would 
be completely provided for, if to the above qualifications were added skill 
and experience in medicine. He was an accomplished, experienced Phy¬ 
sician; and that nothing might be wanted to protect the “verdant spot in 
the wilderness,” he had spent his early life in the army, where he had ac¬ 
quired military knowledge, so necessary to defend the Colony against the 
natives. It is not remarkable that Dr. Randall, with such capacity, should 
have been ambitious to sustain such an institution as the Colonization Soci¬ 
ety, nor, when he had determined to do so, that he should extend to it his 
most efficient aid. It is probable that many years will not pass ere the Col¬ 
onization Society will be esteemed an object for united and almost unani¬ 
mous sanction in this country. Religion and Benevolence point to it, as 
Jhnerica instrumental in the regeneration of Africa. Honored, then among 
men, will be the memories of Bacon, Ashmun, and Randall.” 

When Ashmun died, the Managers felt that the colony had lost a govern¬ 
or, upon the wisdom and energy of whose measures its prosperity, if not its 
existence, seemed mainly dependent. Dr. Randall was deeply sensible of 
the shock which our Institution experienced in this event. The writer of 
this, (immediately after his return from the sad but sublime scene of Mr. 
Ashmun’s death) heard his remarks on the subject; and though his purpose 
was not fully disclosed, the workings of his generous, yet unpresuming 
mind, could not be concealed. His hesitation was evidently the result of a 
diffidence in his own powers, and unmixed with aught of selfish apprehen¬ 
sion. His views were not distinctly expressed, yet his eye, his tones, his 
whole manner betrayed his deep devotion to the work in which he died. 
“When admonished of his danger, and implored to remain in the flattering 
career which he had commenced in Washington, he replied, that in doing 
his duty he disregarded his life; that with his feelings and purpose, he could 
readily exchange the endearing intercourse of relations, the alluring plea¬ 
sures of refined society, the promised success of professional exertion, for 
the humble duty of promoting the happiness of the poor negroes in Africa, 
and his expression is well remembered, and be happy in no doing.’* 
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The hope was cherished, that the medical knowledge of Dr. Randall, 
would be a sufficient safeguard against that exposure, and those intense ef¬ 
forts which almost inevitably destroy those who are encountering the un¬ 
tried influences of a tropical climate. But the objects which presented 
themselves in Africa, were too numerous and exciting, and the motives for 
exertion too powerful to allow due weight to the dictates of prudence. His 
enthusiastic desire to prosecute successfully the enterprise in which he had 
embarked, was not to be controlled, and he fella victim to the influence of 
sentiments which honour humanity, but which, alas! all must regret, had 
not temporarily been restrained. 

We rejoice in the belief that there is a quickening an undying energy 
in virtue. The noble minded bequeath to after ages, an invaluable and im¬ 
perishable legacy, the legacy of their example. The fires which consumed 
the Martyrs, lighted the church to triumph; the sufferings and sacrifices of 
our fathers, are to their descendants, among the most precious motives to 
virtuous action, and we trust that the names of those who have fallen in the 
glorious work of Africa’s redemption, will prove as “way-marks” guiding 
an immense population on the shore where they perished, to knowledge, 
liberty, and religion. 

Office of the Colonization Society, 7 
Washington, June 22 d, 1829. > 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the American Colonization 
Society this day, Dr. Thomas Henderson presented the following preamble 
and resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Inasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God to remove by death on the 
19th of April last, from his sphere of usefulness and duty, Dr. RICHARD 
RANDALL, Colonial Agent at Liberia— 

Be it resolved, That the Board of Managers hereby express their deep sor¬ 
row for the death of their amiable and valued colleague and Agent, and 
that in remembrance of the deceased they will wear crape for one month 
on the left arm. 

Resolved , That the relations of the deceased be assured of the sympathies 
of the Members of this Board, the more deeply felt because of their personal 
knowledge of his worth. 

Resolved further. That a Portrait of the late Colonial Agent be obtained and 
placed in the Room of the Board of Managers of the Colonization Society. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be transmitted to the relatives 
of Dr. Randall, and that they also be published in the papers of this city. 


Xeccssitics oltlic Society. 

These were never so urgent as at present. Large drafts have come up¬ 
on us from the Colony, and it is all-important that our funds should be great¬ 
ly increased, and that speedily. Without this no expedition can be sent 
out the ensuing autumn. We therefore entreat every Auxiliary Society to 
renew immediately its efforts, and every Minister of Christ to take up a 
collection for our cause. It is particularly requested that all Clergymen who 
may take collections would communicate their names, and that of the post 
office at which they will receive the Repository. 
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The Atuican Ya\\e^. 

BY ■ JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

The following story is so interesting in the incidents related, and told 
with such beautiful and affecting simplicity, that we know not how to 
deny it a place in the Repository, it may also excite curiosity for more infor¬ 
mation in regard to Missions in South Africa; and we have before us 
an admirable work on this subject, from which we shall be able to gath¬ 
er much to gratify and animate the friends of the Redeemer. We propose 
to commence a Review of this work in our next number. 

Early in the eighteenth century, at an obscure village in Lu- 
satia, there lived a poor man whose Christian name was George, 
the humble associate of a few refugees, who, having escaped 
from Austrian intolerance, after suffering the loss of all things 
for the testimony of a good conscience, had sought refuge on the 
estate of a Saxon nobleman. In the midst of a forest they built 
habitations, and a church, and there supporting themselves by 
painful labour, they worshipped the God of their fathers, accord¬ 
ing to the rites which had been transmitted to them through ma¬ 
ny ages, as descendants from the Hussites. Scarcely, however, 
had these fugitives found rest for the soles of their feet, than, 
moved by the greatest principle in operation throughout the 
universe—the love of God manifesting itself in love to man, 
there vrere those among their little company who went forth to 
the ends of the earth, carrying to the most forlorn of their fel- 
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low-creatures, those good tidings of great joy, which the angel, 
at the birth of our Saviour, told the shepherds should be unto all 
people. Among these was the plain and simple-hearted peas¬ 
ant George, before mentioned. He was a man of clear under¬ 
standing, invincible courage, and most affectionate zeal in the 
cause of that truth, for which he had already borne six years’ 
cruel imprisonment in his native country, besides his share in 
the common persecution, that drove him and his companions 
into banishment. To be a day-labourer, or a menial ser¬ 
vant; one who should minister to the convenience, or pander 
to the voluptuousness of others; eating bread all his days in the 
sweat of his brow, or rioting on the offals of rich men’s tables, 
was the utmost of what might have been predicted concerning 
him, from the circumstances of his birth and education. But 
the grace of God ennobles the meanest subject of its influence, 
and there was a glory reserved for this exile, before which kings 
and conquerors, and laurelled bards, might rise up and veil their 
honours in reverence to it. The wish came into his mind to go 
and dwell among the Hottentots in South Africa, that he might 
speak to them, “ words whereby they should be saved.” He 
had heard of their ignorance, vice and degradation, and his 
heart yearned within him over their deplorable enthralment.— 
Under the filth and deformity of the harshest exterior that 
claims affinity with the brotherhood of man, he could discern an 
immortal spirit, on its passage through time, to an unchangeable 
state, of which nothing is known beyond the terms of the last 
sentence on the righteous and the wicked. 

At length, almost as poorly provided as the first Apostles, he 
set out from Holland, with the prayers and benedictions of his 
fellow Christians. He went alone, yet not unaccompanied, for 
He who called Amos from gathering sycamore fruit to be a pro¬ 
phet through all generations, had appointed him to his task, and 
never forsook him in the performance of it. On his arrival at 
Cape-Town, having obtained permission of the governor to set¬ 
tle in the interior, he began his pilgrimage with a staff and 
scrip, hands to labour, and the means of procuring a few imple¬ 
ments of husbandry. In simplicity of purpose, he wandered 
forth in quest of outcasts whom he had never seen, and of whom 
he had heard nothing but evil; he went to speak comfortably to 
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them; he went to do them good. How beautiful then on the 
mountains were the feet of him who came to publish peace!— 
Yet, like his meek and lowly Master, wherever he turned, he 
was despised and rejected by them. The Dutch boors (the 
farmers on insulated plots of cultivation throughout the colony,) 
were as incapable of comprehending the object of his mission, 
as the barbarians themselves; for it appeared, that at the sacri¬ 
fice of home, country, and friends, all that is dear and desirable 
in life, this solitary stranger had traversed land and ocean to fix 
his abode where neither wealth was to be accumulated, pleasure 
pursued, nor honour won: and where, amidst toil, poverty and 
contempt, he was about to spend his affections on creatures as 
insensible as the bushes, and to waste his intellect on minds as 
barren as the sands. Yet none of these things moved him; and, 
if the work was to be done, which he meditated towards Caffra- 
ria, at all, he was the man to do it. 

In the progress of his journey, he arrived at a lonely glen, 
with a lively stream running through it, the declivities on either 
side abounding with timber for building and fuel. Here then, 
when nothing lay within the range of the eye, save the works of 
God as they came from his hand, our Christian adventurer deter¬ 
mined to erect his dwelling. On this spot, therefore, to which 
Providence had directed him, he bowed his face to the ground, 
and consecrated the place to that Being, who had never before 
been named or acknowledged there. And He, who seeth in se¬ 
cret, made his divine presence so to be felt amidst appalling soli¬ 
tude, that when the worshipper rose from prostration, he could 
say with one of old, who had slept in the wilderness with a stone 
for his pillow, and saw in his dream a ladder that reached the sky, 
with angels ascending and descending thereon,—“This is none 
other than the house of God, and the gate of heaven. ” Forth¬ 
with the new settler fell to work, and with his own hands, or such 
casual help as he could obtain from the boors and the natives, he 
built himself a cottage, enclosed a garden, planted trees, and 
cultivated grain, flowers, and fruit for provision, convenience, 
and delight. Slowly, but regularly, his circumstances improved; 
his flocks and herds, though never numerous, were soon sufficient 
to supply his few wants; and, out of his abundance, he had ever 
something to spare for the wretched Hottentots, who flocked to 
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him from all quarters, when either their own improvidence, or 
adverse seasons, reduced them to temporary distress. 

In this retirement he lived nearly seven years, while, under his 
reforming hand, the waste round his habitation grew greener and 
lovelier every year. “The desert and the solitary place were 
glad for him, and blossomed as the rose. 1 ” Here too, the good 
man walked with God, his home was a temple, and from the al¬ 
tar of his heart the morning and evening incense of prayer and 
thanksgiving arose, and was accepted, while amidst the silence 
of nature, the voice of song might be heard by the passing travel¬ 
ler, where heretofore, save the breeze and the rill, no sounds had 
been known but the howling of the wild beasts, or the* clamor of 
wilder men in the pursuit of them, or in conflict with them. 

Yet had he society, human society, the lowest in truth that 
could be entitled to the name, or to be endured without loathing. 
He repined not, for this was the very society of all the tribes of 
mankind he had chosen; the society for which he had forsaken all 
that he loved best, and most lamented in the world. Thinly 
scattered through interminable tracts of desolate country, with 
here and there an appearance of cultivation, w r ere descried the 
kraals of the Hottentots, like circles of bee-hives, in sunny and 
sheltered spots on the margins of streams; or occasionally the lone¬ 
ly tents of the Bushmen, roving from place to place, wheresoev¬ 
er they could find game and plunder. But as colonization had 
spread, great numbers of the former, in the capacity of servants, 
earned a pittance, enough to keep them from starvation, by lazy 
drudgery for the farmers, or by tending the cattle which range far 
and near in search of their pasture. Peter Kolben, and others of 
the elder travellers in this excommunicated country, have minute¬ 
ly if not faithfully, described the uncouth manners, detestable hab¬ 
its, and atrocious practices of the native population at the time 
of which this history treats. Our unassuming visitor w r ent not to 
Africa to spy out the nakedness of the land, nor to expose its rude 
inhabitants to the abhorrence of polished Europeans. His was 
another errand. He condescended to their low estate, that he 
might help them to rise above it; he regarded their wickedness, 
and abominations, only that he might show them the way by which 
they might be delivered from both. As for religion, he found not 
any thing worthy to be called by that name. A certain winged 
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insect was almost the only object of superstitious reverence 
among them. “Do not kill that fly, for it is the Hottentot’s god,” 
said a mother to her infant daughter, who with infantine eager¬ 
ness was pursuing the little idol her mother worshipped. 

At the return of the Pleiades, the Hottentots held an annual 
meeting. As soon as these made their appearance in the East, 
the mothers, who had been watching for the auspicious omen, 
then flew to awake their children, whom they caught up in their 
arms, ran with them into the open air, pointed out the beautiful 
stars, and taught them to hold forth their little hands in admira¬ 
tion. Then the inhabitants of the kraal assembled to dance and 
sing an ancient strain, of which this was the burden:—O Sista! 
thou father over our heads! give us showers, that our fruit may 
ripen, and that we may have plenty of food: senduis a good year, 
that we may not be forced to rob the white men, nor they be for¬ 
ced to kill us!” Thus the true Father of all the families of the 
earth left not even those his stray offspring “without wit¬ 
ness of himself, in that he gave them rain from heaven, and fruit¬ 
ful seasons, filling their hearts with food and gladness.” 

It was a remarkable characteristic of these destitute savages, 
that in general they were very honest,* for even when pinched with 
hunger, they were rarely tempted to steal. This refers exclusive¬ 
ly to the genuine Hottentots, who appear to have been a distinct 
people, from the numerous tribes who lived northward of the col¬ 
ony. Their own tradition of their origin was this:—In a remote 
age a house of passage, (a ship or canoe,) arrived near the present 
situation of Cape-Town, containing a man, his wife, two boys, 
and a girl 5 a bull, a cow, with three calves, two more bulls, and a 
heifer; a ram and a ewe, with three lambs; two other rams, and a 
ewe without offspring. These were the progenitors of the Hot¬ 
tentots, and all their cattle. Whence the vessel came they new 
not; but it had been conjectured, from the resemblance between 
certain words in their language, to some in the Hindoo dialects, 
but especially from the correspondence between the tricks of their 
sorcerers, and those of the Nicobar Islands, that their ancestors 
came from the East. 

George, at every interval of labour, sought out the objects of 
his compassion, and solicited their confidence. Their inter¬ 
course indeed at first was not much more intelligible than if he 
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had assembled around him the elephants and giraffes of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and endeavoured to make them sensible of his good 
will towards them, by such gestures, looks and accents, as might be 
supposed conciliatory and agreeable to them, while they in re¬ 
turn, addressed him with equal familiarity, in the growling tones, 
and boisterous freedom of corporeal action, by which they con¬ 
verse with one another. But the language of love is simple, 
brief, and expressive, nor can it long be misunderstood between 
man and his fellows, though the dissimilarity of language and 
intellect be as wide in appearance, as between man and brute.— 
Love talks, looks, and moves, with meaning of his own, which 
all can comprehend, who are capable of loving, or being belov¬ 
ed. A kind word, a kind deed, even a kind intention, is soon 
felt and acknowledged. The barbarians, it is true, were so un¬ 
accustomed to these in Europeans, that when they found a white 
man who spake kindly to them, caressed their children, and con¬ 
cerned himself with their poor affairs, they wondered, and scarce¬ 
ly knew how to believe the evidence of their own senses, or the 
testimony of their own bosoms in favour of his sincerity. The 
thing was new in Caffraria, and slowly and warily they met his 
advances. It was to them, as if the tiger had quitted the for¬ 
est, and had come to domesticate with them; as if the leopard 
had brought his prey to the kraal, and laid it at their feet, pre¬ 
senting his back to be fondled, while his spots darkened, and his 
skin glistened, as their infants patted his sides, or rolled with 
him on the grass. It was the children, in fact, that led the way 
to affability between them; he soon won their artless affections, 
and found the way to the hearts of the parents through the breasts 
of these little ones. Formerly, every sport, or occupation, 
was suspended when the stranger approached; now the young 
shouted at the sight of him, and ran from their mother’s sides to 
meet him, and conduct him to their homes. Labour went on 
more diligently in his presence; and recreation, if checked in 
its violence, was more innocently and delightfully pursued when 
he took part in it. 

From the time of his arrival, he had been endeavouring hard 
to gain some practical knowledge of their language, the mechan¬ 
ism of which resembled nothing that lie had ever heard, being 
clicked with the tongue, and guggled in the throat, in such a 
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manner, that neither could his ear distinguish the rabble sounds, 
nor his unpractised organs form any successful imitation of them. 
There was not aery of bird, beast, or insect, which he could not 
more readily have learned, and made subservient to the purpose 
of communicating with the species that employed it, than the un¬ 
utterable gutturals of Hottentot speech; yet such is the flexibili¬ 
ty of voice, and delicacy of ear, among the natives themselves, 
that since in a latter age, they have received Christianity, their 
devotional singing, in a dialect not their own,* is so sweet and 
harmonious, that an exquisite judge, and eminent composer of 
sacred music, has called them “the smooththroated nation.*’ 
Finding therefore the mastery of their language unattainable, 
George conceived the bold design of teaching them his own, or 
rather, the Low Dutch spoken by the colonists. Most of the bar¬ 
barians, with whom he had correspondence, knew enough of it 
already to qualify them to act as herdsmen and labourers to the 
boors; he determined to teach them as much more, as should en¬ 
able them in the plainest words to understand those truths of 
Revelation, which all must become little children to learn. Old, 
middle-aged, and young, eagerly offered themselves to be taught; 
and, by indefatigable diligence in bestowing instruction on minds, 
as little prepared to receive instruction as their own rocks were 
for culture, he so far succeeded as to render many well able to 
hold discourse with him, and some to read the Scriptures; where¬ 
by it may be averred, a few were in due time made “wise unto 
salvation.” 

It was indeed a simple tale that he told, but he told it so of¬ 
ten, and told it so earnestly, that they were sure he believed it 
himself; and when, with a voice faultering through tenderness, 
hands stretched forth in affectionate entreaty, and eyes sparkling 
amidst tears, yet looking as if he could see into their very souls, 
he pressed the message home to their consciences, the most stu¬ 
pid among them could notbuthearken. And hearken they did, with 
wonder, incredulity, and scorn at first; but alarm, conviction, re¬ 
sentment, shame, or compunction, alternately ran through the mul¬ 
titude as he proceeded, till, in the sequel, now one, then another, 

* The Low Dutch, which, though the colony is now in possession of the 
English, is the. general language both of Whites and Hottentots. 
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found hope,joy, and peace in believing. In a word, his auditories in 
sheep-skins received the Gospel with the same conflicting emo¬ 
tions, and various issues, which usually accompany the plain dec¬ 
larations of the truths of the Gospel to men of the most enlight¬ 
ened minds; and this was the sum of our preacher’s discourses: 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have ever¬ 
lasting life.” 

He dwelt especially on the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
which shall be revealed. Then when he adjured them by the 
agony and bloody sweat, by the cross and passion, by the pre¬ 
cious death and burial, by the glorious resurrection, and ascen¬ 
sion of the Redeemer, to be reconciled to God;—then indeed, 
there were some who said in themselves with the disciples at 
Emmaus, “Did not our hearts burn within us while he talked 
with us by the way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures?” 
The general number of George’s catechumens amounted to about 
fifty persons, besides casual hearers. Of these, seven were bap¬ 
tized by him, and while he remained in Africa, they walked wor¬ 
thily according to their profession. 

Thus was there a Christian Church founded in the wilderness, 
where hundreds of generations, following each other like the suc¬ 
cession of unconscious plants and dumb animals there, had lived 
and died in brute ignorance, and insensibility of sin, and judg¬ 
ment to come. Thus too was this portion of the earth, which be¬ 
fore seemed cursed and abandoned for the primal offence, conver¬ 
ted into a field which the Lord had blessed. 

With prejudice, enmity, and inveterate opposition, did many 
of the Dutch boors behold these admirable changes in their neigh¬ 
borhood,—the resurrection of intellect, melioration of character, 
and apparent refinement of manners among the gross Hottentots. 
The miracles of Moses were not more strange in the eyes of the 
Israelites, than were the marvellous effects of the Gospel among 
the Heathen, to men who called themselves believers in it, who 
having come to Caffraria for purposes of commerce and agricul¬ 
ture, had not an idea of the natives beyond playing upon their 
stupidity, and making their arms and legs implements of husban¬ 
dry, or machinery for locomotion. These very naturally, and yet 
foolishly, became alarmed at the symptoms of reformation among 
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their dependents, to which they could not remain blind; for ignor¬ 
ance is instinctively afraid of knowledge, and Christian instruction 
being the communication of the best knowledge, domineering ig¬ 
norance in heathen lands is more opposed to it than all the idola¬ 
tries under the sun. The boors, not aware that this scriptural 
mode of civilizing barbarians would necessarily make them gentle, 
peaceable, kindly-affectioned one to another, and meekly obedient 
to their superiors, were shrewd enough to perceive, that their serfs 
would soon be as intelligent as themselves; and thence they con¬ 
cluded, that being the majority, they would of course combine and 
drive their masters out of the country. The planters, therefore, 
conspired at first to get rid of the preacher. This they attempted 
by insinuating jealousies between him and the poor creatures whom 
he was daily laying down his life to serve, andbyexcitingprejudice 
on the part of the colonial government against its best subject. 
Before the latter, they brought railing accusations, and prepos¬ 
terous complaints, as though he were endangering the safety of 
the Company’s dominions, by instilling into the population prin¬ 
ciples, which would not only lead to rebellion, but would render 
them more formidable enemies than they could be in their present 
state, by making them as wise to do evil as the Europeans them¬ 
selves: for of being made wise to do any thing else they had no 
conception. George on these occasions repeatedly went to Cape- 
Town to answer the charges laid against him, which he always 
did to the satisfaction of the governor, and the silencing of his 
adversaries, for a time at least. But they were not thus to be 
baffled—they persevered in their hostility to his plans of peace, 
and so vexed and harassed his righteous soul by their persecuting 
machinations, that he found himself under the necessity of return¬ 
ing to Europe, to sue for redress at the head of authority, the 
colonial legislature being impotent to protect him in the exercise 
of his undoubted rights and privileges, as a settler, under the East 
India Company’s own sanction. He took back with him this testi¬ 
mony from the governor, that “though he was only a poor plain 
farmer, he had done more good to the miserable Hottentots than 
any man in the colony beside him had ever done.” 

But though the justice which he claimed in Holland was read¬ 
ily promised, it was so long delayed, that the delay became de¬ 
nial, and a timid and bigoted policy so far prevailed, that in the 
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end he was refused permission to return to his station. This was 
the hardest trial of all; for he would gladly have resumed his 
ministry at any peril, rather than thus be detained an exile from 
it'At home. There was no choice, however, and he was compel¬ 
led to retire amidst his own people in Germany. With them he 
lived for several years in hopes of more propitious times. These 
never came, and, like the worthies of old, he died in faith, not hav¬ 
ing received the promise. As in Africa among the Hottentots, 
he had lived in fellowship of spirit with his brethren in Europe, 
so among these he maintained communion of thought, and affec¬ 
tion, with his few converts and Pagans in Caffraria, from whom 
he had been separated by an inscrutable Providence. There came 
too, from time to time, brief tidings from the Valley in which the 
little Church dwelt, stating, that its members yet held together, 
mid Were earnestly inquiring when their kind teacher would re¬ 
turn. At length he heard no more? but he never forgot them, nor 
passed a day without special supplication in their behalf before 
the throne of grace; for, when every other prospect closed upon 
him, he could yet bear them on his heart in fervent and believing 
prayer. On one of these occasions, it is said, not appearing in 
his usual place in the congregation, and being sought in his clos¬ 
ed be was found dead there upon his knees, holding, it may be 
presumed, his beloved Africa in remembrance with his last breath. 

Meanwhile, the little flock which George had gathered in the 
wilderness, were gradually dispersed, or destroyed by wolves in 
human shape among their own tribe, or the more ferocious ones 
pf European origin. The counsels of God are unsearchable, and 
his ways past finding out. The fact can only be recorded, that 
in a short time there was no longer a community of Christian Hot¬ 
tentots in existence; but He, without whose permission not a spar¬ 
row can fall to the ground, assuredly accomplished, in the few 
who had embraced the truth, all the good pleasure of His will. 
Though their names were written in heaven, there remains no 
memorial on earth of their lives and latter end, except in two in¬ 
stances hereafter to be mentioned. The confession, however, of 
his first convert may be given here, as an example of the effect 
produced by his teaching. If there be found among Christians 
those who despise its simplicity, of them it may be said, that 
they “know not the Scriptures, nor the power of God.” Be- 
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ing asked what he thought of Christ? he thus replied, “If all my 
countrymen were to forsake our Saviour, yet i would not go away, 
for with Him is life—I know that I am not what I ought to be; 
but I will nevertheless abide with Jesus, till I experience thelull 
power of His precious blood to change my heart” as to; 

After the decease of George, the time of the visitation of South 
Africa seemed to have arrived and to have gone by, no more , to 
return. If ever a work of faith, and labour of love, had been 
wrought in vain, his might be imagined to have so miscarried;or, 
if the hope which the righteous hath in death, could perish like the 
hope of the hypocrite, so appeared his to have died with him. Du¬ 
ring fifty years from his return to Europe, all probability of re¬ 
viving the object of his mission was removed from himself and 
from his successors, who, after his demise, never ceased to look 
forward to the time when some of their number might re*occupy 
his post. His cottage meanwhile fell into ruins, his garden ran 
to waste, the wild boar of the forest broke down the fence, and 
serpents hissed among its degenerating flowers. Year after year, 
the leaves, the blossoms, and the fruit, returned to his orchard 
trees; but the leaves fell in solitude and rotted on the ground, 
the blossoms unadmired, withered in the wind, while the fruits 
ripened only to become the food of monkies and baboons, which 
multiplied so abundantly in the neighbourhood, that the glen it¬ 
self obtained the name of Bavian’s Kloof (Baboon’s Glenn.) The 
place became a desolation like ancient Babylon. The wild beast 
of the desert lay in ambush there; the houses, forsaken by their 
inhabitants, were full of doleful creatures, and bats brooded 
under the darkness of their walls; thither the vulture flew with 
his mate to prey on the carcass which the lion had left; and there 
the satyr danced and cried to his fellow. Where the loveli¬ 
est spot of cultivation in South Africa had flourished, the foot¬ 
steps of man were seldom seen, except when he chased the an¬ 
telope through the thicket; or, when the broad channels were 
dry, sought water for his cattle at the streamlet, swelling forth 
between the mountains at which George had often filled his cup, 
and in whose flood, like the forerunner of Christ, he had admin¬ 
istered baptism in the wilderness. Now, where prayer was wont 
to be made, as of old, by the river side, and w here, “glory to God 
in the highest” had been sung in strains, with which angels might 
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have mingled their harps and voices—the active day, and peace¬ 
ful night, had changed their characters: the day was desolately 
still, the night terrible, with the roaring of tygers, and the cries 
of their victims. 

Yet was there an eye of mercy never turned away, and a hand 
of Providence never withdrawn from this forsaken and polluted, 
but consecrated Glen. The decree had gone forth from eternity, 
that Africa should here see the salvation of God,* nor of the thou¬ 
sands of years, during which it had lain like “the earth, without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the face of it,” had one 
moment been lost, though, according to human conception, it was 
late before “the Spirit of God moved upon the waters, and God 
said, let there be light, and there was light.” He, who “doeth 
what he will in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth,” works in His own time, and in His own way, by 
His own means, and by His own agents only. His time arrived, 
His way was made known, His agents were appointed, and His 
means put into their power. Not a tear had been shed in vain 
by the first planter of His vineyard, thus relapsed to the wildj 
not a prayer,' which he offered on the spot, or at the distance of 
two thousand leagues, had been forgotten, or in the event will re¬ 
main unanswered, when the purposes of heaven shall all be ac¬ 
complished, though to reveal them entirely may ask ages to come. 
In the fiftieth year after George’s return to Europe, three men 
of the same connexion, and of like spirit with himself, were de¬ 
puted to South Africa, to labour in the field which had lain fal¬ 
low so long, that its locality was scarcely known. They sailed in 
1792, with full authority from the Dutch East India Company to 
take possession of the old settlement, and revive his work among 
the Heathen, roving or resident in any part of the colony. On 
landing, they proceeded as early as possible, to the scene of their 
engagement, which they found, as has already been described, 
“an abomination of desolation.” 

The ruins of George’s dwelling were discovered, and also some 
shells of Hottentot kralls, made of sun-dried bricks, which his 
converts once occupied, but which were now the lairs of jackals 
and hyaenas. The dilapidated walls of the former, rising above 
the briers, and reed-grass that choaked up the enclosure, presen¬ 
ted a land-mark at the opening of the valley; and, though its his- 
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tory had fallen into equal decay with its structures, there were 
relics of tradition concerning the place, which made it more aw¬ 
ful in the sight of both Boors and Barbarians, than the Donners- 
berg on the one hand, or the great mountain on the other.— 
Amidst the rank vegetation of the garden and orchard, there yet 
flourished, in prime of vigour and fertility, a single pear-tree, 
which George had planted. This, in the long interval since his 
departure, had thrown itself forth into immensity of boughs, and 
foliage, bearing in its season delicious burthens of fruit to feast 
the fowls of heaven, the reptiles of the brake, and the animals 
from which the glen took its name. The new comers immediate¬ 
ly set themselves to dispossess the latter tenants, whose progen¬ 
itors, since the departure of the good husbandman, had seized 
the inheritance, and transmitted it from generation to generation, 
more and more fitted by its unpruned and exuberant wildness, 
to be the haunt of creatures that equally caricature humanity in 
their shapes and their manners. Slowly, reluctantly, and not 
without show of opposition, the monkies and babboons, (as well 
as more formidable beasts of prey,) resigned their usurped domin¬ 
ion retiring into the woody recesses of the glen, whence they fre¬ 
quently sallied forth to commit depredations on the rich products 
of the ground, now rapidly improved by cultivation. As soon as 
the soil was sufficiently cleared, the industrious successors of the 
first apostle of South Africa began their ministry, both of teach¬ 
ing and preaching, under the wide spreading branches of the 
afore-mentioned pear-tree, converting at once into a school-house 
and a temple the living memorial, and beautiful emblem of the 
church, which George had planted there; but which, unlike it, 
had been demolished to the root. This emblem and memorial, 
however, had not ceased to be a pledge of that church’s resurrec¬ 
tion; though lost for half a century, and left a prey to all manner 
of spoilers, it had still been preserved in the midst of devastation, 
like a tree of life, guarded by cherubim, and the flaming sword 
turning every way, to afford food and shelter, a place for labour, 
and a sanctuary for worship, to disciples worthy of him whom they 
followed, and of the Master whom he and they equally served. 
It was a spectacle to create joy in heaven, thus to witness the 
scenes of George’s days renewed on the very spot where he had 
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lived ; for here, on the Sabbath, under the shadow of the pear-tree,* 
were assembled groups of such savages as he had been accus¬ 
tomed to address, wrapped in their sheep-skins, and hideously 
ornamented with coloured earth—yet hearkening to the words of 
eternal life till the tears rolled down their tawny cheeks; and they 
forgot their fierceness in wonder and delight of attention. And 
here, on other days, as many of the little Hottentots as the good 
brethren could collect, (though as frolicsome as leopards’ cubs, 
and as difficult to keep when they were caught,) learned those 
first lessons of knowledge which Bacon and Newton conned, and 
the first principles of that wisdom, the lowest effect of which, is 
to raise man to his own rank above the brute; and the highest, to 
prepare him for the society of angels, and communion with his 
Maker. 

On the first arrival of these good men at the Kloof, they made 
earnest inquiries there, and whenever they had occasion to travel 
in the colony, respecting the dispersion of their predecessor’s 
converts; but among a barbarous people who had no records, and 
the Dutch Boors, whose fathers had been his enemies, (and who 
themselves inherited their fathers’ jealousies and fears towards 
the new comers,) little information could be gleaned. One aged 
woman, however, whose name was Helen, and whom George had 
baptized was traced out. When they entered her miserable hab¬ 
itation, they found her nearly blind and helpless, her faculties 
having fallen into decay as deplorable as her person and circum¬ 
stances. With difficulty they made her comprehend who they 
were, and what was their errand to Africa. By degrees her un¬ 
derstanding seemed to grow enlightened, her heart revived within 
her, and the recollection of former years of youth, and hope, and 
happiness came over her soul, like the breath of resurrection, into 
all that she once had known, but long had lost, and scarcely 
retained the power spontaneously to call again, from the forget¬ 
fulness of old age. Her countenance kindled, her eyes gleamed 
out of darkness, and tremblingly, raising herself on the pallet, 
she directed a young Hottentot female who was with her, to bring 

* This tree is yet standing, and, though upwards of four score years old, 
produced in the season of 1821, fifteen sacks of excellent fruit; the greatest 
quantity ever gathered from it. 
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forth from the corner of the hut, something which the good white 
man, who dwelt among them when she was in her prime, had 
given her at his departure, with a special charge to keep it, and 
use it, till she should see him again. The treasure was careful¬ 
ly envellopedin two shep-skins, and proved to be a Dutch New 
Testament. Nor had this one talent been buried, like that which 
the slothful servant wrapped in a napkin, and hid in the earth 
till his lord’s return; it had been well occupied, according to the 
small ability of its possessor. Poor Helen had been long un¬ 
able to peruse its pages herself, but the young woman, her neigh¬ 
bour and only companion, when she visited this widow in her 
affliction, was in the practice of reading to her the words of that 
book. The venerable Christian, who had thus dwelt alone for 
fifty years among the Heathen, yet never relinquished her 
faith in the Gospel, was overpowered with the good tidings she 
had lived to hear that day, and jowfully renewed her open fel¬ 
lowship with the people from whom she had never been disuni¬ 
ted in spirit. She survived about six years, and then came 
to her grave in a good old age, like a shock of corn fully ripe 
brought in at the season. Her humane assistant too, by the fre¬ 
quent perusal of Helen’s Testament, was in heart already pre¬ 
pared to receive the Gospel, and she was one of the first fruits 
of the ministry of George’s successors, who here came in but to 
reap what he had sown* Some time afterwards another ancient 
woman, whom George had baptized, and who now r resided in a 
distant part of the colony, hearing that white men had come from 
Europe to instruct her country people in the Great Word, rose 
up in the midst of her family, and cried aloud, “My children, we 
must leave this place, and go to live with our teachers.” She 
led the way, her little clan followed, and she brought them to the 
glen where she had spent her happiest days in early life, and where 
she now resolved to spend her last, and (as they proved) the hap¬ 
piest of all. Her progeny were soon added to the small society 
of believers, already separated from the Pagan multitude. This 
matron died not long since, when her age exceeded a century, 
according to the best computation. Though to the end she was 
a Hottentot, in the government of her family, over which she ex¬ 
ercised patriarchal authority, chastising with a paralytic hand 
that could scarcely hurt a bird, her grey-headed offspring, when 
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they happened to displease her, and who, to their credit, bore 
correction most reverently from their mother; yet, in all other 
respects, she exhibited an entire change of mind and manners, 
being an example of humility, kindness, and devotion to all 
around her. 

One more indirect, yet pretty evident recollection of George’s 
residence in South Africa, and a tradition of his intended return, 
may be stated. A woman, who had joined the new congrega¬ 
tion, told one of the ministers, that when she was a girl, her fa¬ 
ther had once called his family around him, and thus propheti¬ 
cally addressed them: “My children, what your father says is 
the truth; you are called Hottentots, and you are despised by 
other people, who are wiser and richer than you; but continue to 
behave well; for I am assured that God, (though we know very lit¬ 
tle of him,) will send teachers of his will from a far country to 
our nation. I am old, and I shall not live to see that day; but 
you are young, and, will see with your eyes what I have told you. 
Now, my children, as soon as you hear that such persons are 
come, make haste to meet them; stay where they stay; follow 
them whithersoever they go; obey their words, and believe your 
father—it shall be well with you.” 

George’s successors, for several years, had to encounter the 
same kind of hostility, privation, and suffering, to which he had 
been exposed: but, “as iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the counten¬ 
ance of a man his friend:” Three in difficult circumstances, are 
more than proportionably better than one; for by the union of 
hands, hearts, and heads, each has at command the resources of 
three, so that three in concert, have the power of nine acting in¬ 
dividually. Hence, by unwearied diligence, and quiet persever¬ 
ance in well doing, they finally put to silence evil speaking, and 
reconciled even the enemies of religion, to its diffusion among 
their dependants, when they found the latter, not only wiser, but 
better for it, less to be feared, more worthy to be trusted, and more 
industrious, as well as more docile, and expert in all kinds of 
service. In the course of a few years, a congregation of Chris¬ 
tian converts was collected about the glen. A plain and spa¬ 
cious church was erected, in the midst of a regular village of com¬ 
fortable houses, built after the European manner, multiplying 
from year to year, and tenanted by reclaimed Hottentots, 
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Bushmen, and Caffres, as happily transformed from their na¬ 
tive grossness, filth, and abominations, as the glen itself had 
been changed from an habitation of dragons to the abode of 
peace. Thus, in the midst of the waste howling wilderness, 
was planted a garden of the Lord. The population, in the year 
1821, amounted to nearly fifteen hundred persons, all bearing 
the Christian name, and exhibiting, in a greater or lesser degree, 
the glory and the grace of the Christian character, by their meek 
and docile behaviour. Meanwhile their minds, their persons, 
their manners, and their dwellings, were equally improved, and 
advancing in improvement day by day, under the humanizing 
influence of the Gospel, which proved itself here, as it does eve¬ 
ry where, to be truth, light, knowledge, and blessedness, to all 
who receive it. 

Agricultural and Mechanical arts, as well as useful learning, 
being introduced with religion, and growing up with it under 
the superintendence of faithful teachers, whose numbers were re¬ 
inforced from time to time, by new arrivals from Europe—secu¬ 
red to all the inhabitants, those necessaries and comforts of life, 
which were consistent with their humble rank in society, while 
that rank was gradually rising above the mire of its origin^ as the 
people were prepared by increased information for increased 
wants, and by these for increased enjoyments. 

In course of time, when this happy experiment of a few sin¬ 
cere men, meaning to do good, and meaning nothing else, in their 
disinterested services, had become so signally successful as to at¬ 
tract the admiration of all who visited the place ; Christians of 
other communities began to follow the example in various dis¬ 
tricts of the colony ; and they also, wherever they established 
themselves, practically refuted the inveterate lie which had been 
told for ages, by those who knew not what they said —that Hot¬ 
tentots could not be tamed. Christianity and civilization, hand 
in hand, the former leading the latter, as surely as the sun the 
day—were promptly and invariably introduced—wherever the 
voice was heard crying, among them that sat in darkness, and 
the shadow of death, “Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” 

But this narrative being intended to exhibit only o.ie beautiful 
chain of Providence, drawn out of the depths of eternity, in the 
19 
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days of the first apostle to South Africa,—lost in obscurity for 
fifty years after his return to Europe,—then brought to light 
again unbroken, and lengthened to this hour, when the whole 
mystery of its purpose is developed, though link shall be added 
to link till the end of time, with which alone its progression shall 
cease,—we shall not stay to inquire, how many other chains of 
the same beneficent Providence, extending in different direc¬ 
tions, might be traced to the same origin, in the painful, in¬ 
terrupted, and apparently forever disappointed efforts of one poor 
man, persecuted and baffled in his own day, forgotten in that 
which succeeded? but whose memorial, revived in the third gen¬ 
eration, ought never to be lost while the sun and moon endure. 
The present view of the immediate issue of his labours, may be 
properly closed with the description of a solemnity, of annual re¬ 
currence, in the African Valley. 

The village, decorated with many luxuriant trees, through 
which the roofs of the dwellings are distinguished in the distance 
emerging as from a wood, stands between two lofty eminences, 
the Kloof or Glen behind it narrowing up between the slopes. A 
copious stream traverses the plain, which, when occasionally 
swollen with molten snows, or flooded with rains, rises into a 
formidable river. A striking proof of the exaltation of a degen¬ 
erate race by the introduction of Christianity and its concomi¬ 
tant blessings, may be discovered in the structure, by Hottentot 
hands, of a solid and commodious bridge. Among the gardens, 
orchards and fields, with which their cottages are surrounded, 
the loveliest inclosure is one of unploughed, but not uncultivated 
ground, in which all the inhabitants have a common interest. 
There the dead, all resting in their beds, lie side by side, in un¬ 
interrupted order; for no grave being ever re-opened, nor any in¬ 
vidious distinction made, the place of each, when brought to this 
equal home, is that which occurs next to the last interred. Fen¬ 
ced with rose-trees, carpeted with flowers, silent, and lone, and 
beautiful, this frontier bourne between two worlds, the scene of 
many a parting and re-union, while the months roll on—once in 
the year assembles, in full communion, the deceased and the sur¬ 
viving, on that day, when the Church Militant commemorates 
her fellowship with the Church Triumphant. The brief partic¬ 
ulars of one of these occasions, will best illustrate their general 
character. 
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On Easter Sun-lay morning, (1819,) the Hottentot congrega¬ 
tion, with many strangers, both native and European, had assem¬ 
bled on this burial-ground, by the early hour at which Mary, on 
the first day of the week, went to the Sepulchre. About two 
thousand persons, old and young, were present at the reading of 
the litany of their ancient Church, specially appointed for that 
festival, in the open air. All was hushed to silence under the 
cool grey morning sky, from which the stars were retiring one by 
one, and the moon grew pale in the West, the dew lay thick up¬ 
on the ground, where the graves were ranged in goodly rows, 
one small flat stone on the head of each, bearing the name and 
the date of “the poor inhabitant below/’ -while the space yet un¬ 
occupied, presented to the eyes of many there standing, the very 
spot where each should lie down among the clods of the valley, 
the very spot from which each should come forth at the shout of 
the Archangel, and the trump of God.—Here, amidst the con¬ 
gregation of the living, and in the presence of that of the dead— 
the single voice of the minister was heard, relieved only from 
pause to pause, by'the responses of the people, at first low and 
indistinct, but gradually rising in tone and fervour, as the dawn 
brightened above them. On each side w r ere seen the everlasting 
hills already mentioned: Here the Honnersberg, the mountain of 
thunder, so called, because the heaviest storms collect on its 
head, rush down, and spend their fury at its feet; there the gross 
Mountain , shutting out half the heavens with its shadow. Ere 
long the peaks of both grew golden in the spreading light; the 
mists exhaled in shinning wreaths along their eastern flanks, 
while the retiring darkness, more intense by contrast, deepened 
through the inner glen. In the midst of the service, while the 
words of the Redeemer were yet sounding in the ears of the peo¬ 
ple, as though they had heard them from his own lips, just break¬ 
ing through the silence of the tomb,—“I am the resurrection 
and the life; he that believeth on me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live,”—the sun sprang above the horizon, opening the 
whole temple of the universe, and pouring at once his radiance 
upon the breadth of the mountains, into the bosom of the valley, 
along the graves of the dead. At the sight of that daily emblem 
of the Sun of Righteousness arising on the nations, with healing 
on his beams, the glad multitude lifted up their voices, praising 
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God, and singing the triumph of Him, who, on the morn of His 
own resurrection, “ascended up on high, led captivity captive, 
and received gifts for men, yea, for the rebellious also, that the 
Lord God might dwell among them.” 

This has Christianity done for an African Valley; and this will 
it do for the rest of the dark places of the earth, which are yet 
full of the habitations of cruelty and w ickedness. If there be 
philosophers and philanthropists who look with scorn upon this 
simple method of humanizing savages, let them do the like “with 
their enchantments,” if they can,—till then, they must bear the 
discredit of being unable, or the guilt of being unwilling, thus to 
benefit their fellow-men. Meanwhile it becomes those, who are 
themselves not even attempting any thing, at least to be silent, 
while humble believers will behold, in that success which accom¬ 
panies the efforts of the feeble agents of this good work, “/Ae 
great power of God. ” 


Ttoiw 

Among the papers recently received from the Colony, is one prepared 
by the lamented Dr. Randall in relation to the Slave-trade. It will be seen 
by the extracts which we make from this paper, that this odious traffic is 
still prosecuted to a great extent, and perhaps with undiminished efforts. 
It will also be observed, that, in the opinion of Dr. Randall, the measures 
pursued at present by Christian nations for its suppression, will never ac¬ 
complish the object. Those which he recommends would certainly be 
more efficient; nor would their expensiveness be such as to render them 
on that account objectionable. Indeed, expense deserves not to be men¬ 
tioned in a case like this; unless to show by contrast that all which has yet 
been expended to arrest this traffic, is but as a mite to millions of dollars, 
when compared with the treasure which has been wasted in carrying it on, 
or the magnitude of the evils which it has produced for centuries. Not 
less, we believe, than from 35 to 50 hundred of millions of dollars have 
been expended in the purchase of slaves in Africa, since the Portuguese 
first led the way in this infamous commerce; and a number of human beings 
exceeding the whole population of this Union, have been torn from their 
homes and consigned to the miseries of slave ships, and to perpetual 
bondage. 

“Frequently within sight of the colonial factories the slave- 
traders carry on their operations. The Slave-trade never has 
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been carried on with more activity than it is at this time. There 
is established at the Gallenas, a regular slave agent, who fur¬ 
nishes slaves to the slave vessels. He receives his goods from 
trading vessels, and it is said principally from an American ves¬ 
sel. He purchases large numbers of slaves, and furnishes the 
slave vessels, who principally bring out specie. These vessels 
run up and down the coast until a convenient opportunity oilers, 
when they run in and get their cargoes of slaves. Some of them 
are captured, and I have been informed, that they have been 
bought afterwards, at Sierra Leone, by their original owners, 
and that the same vessel has been frequently bought and sold 
several times. 

“The efforts of the French and English to put down the Slave- ( 
trade, are entirely abortive. They send out a frigate with a ) 
broad pendant, with two or three sloops of war, which run down 
and up the coast two or three times a year. Their movements ( 
are as well known to the slavetraders as if they were communi- j 
cated by telegraphic despatch. This is done by means of the 
Kroomen, who are kept in the employment of the slavetraders. 

A number of these active messengers are always at Sierra Leone; 
and as the sailing of a man of war is always known for several 
days before her departure, they always have time, in swift ca- ( 
noes, to give notice to the slavers, who immediately leave the 
coast. 

“In my opinion, there is but one way of breaking up the Slave- 
trade, and that is, to have ten or twelve light, fast-sailing schoo¬ 
ners, to cruise on the coast at those places from which the slavers 
can take off slaves. These vessels should relieve each other, 
and continue on the coast during the whole year. They should 
have one or two sloops of war with them, the forces of which 
would be strong enough to land and break up the slave factories. 

If this system were pursued by either or all of the nations who 
undertake to break up the Slave-trade, for two years, I ques¬ 
tion, whether at the end of that time there would be a slave 
vessel found on the coast of Africa. 

“As an example of the secrecy with which the slaves can be 
sold, I must mention to the Board an instance that has occurred / 
within my own immediate observation. Mamma, the proprie- [ 
tress of Bushrod Island, just in front of Monrovia, whose town ' 
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is not more than a quarter of a mile from our settlements on 
that Island, bound herself by treaties with this Colony, not to 
permit the Slave-trade to be carried on within her territories. 
About three or four weeks ago, a complaint was lodged with 
me, through her son-in-law, that some of her people had ran 
away, and were harboured by the Recaptured Africans under 
my charge. Not being willing to give up these poor creatures 
without hearing their complaint, I sent Mr. Williams (the Su¬ 
perintendent of Recaptured Africans) to ascertain from them, 
why they had left their mistress. They stated, that Mamma 
had lately sold many of her people to the slavers at Gallenas, 
and that she was about to sell them when they ran away. From 
this circumstance, and what I have since heard, I have reasons 
to believe, that for years she had never ceased to sell slaves. The 
fact of her originally having had many hundred people under her 
government, and her now having but 8 or 10 families, is strong¬ 
ly confirmatory of the correctness of this opinion. ” 


Pxpedxtiou up t\\e St. Paul’s. 

The much-lamented Dr. Randall gave the following account of a short 
journey up the St. Paul’s, in a letter to a friend, who has kindly consented 
to its publication. It will give our readers a very good idea of the country 
which is now inviting the industrious and energetic freemen of colour in 
our land, to make it their own, and to cover it with the blessings of liberty 
and the habitations of civilized and Christian men. 

Liberia , February 15, 1829. 

I have at length gotten through with this much-talked-ofF 
African fever; and, after all, do not think it any great thing. 
A Carolina or Georgia fever is just as bad, and as for an Alaba¬ 
ma fever, it would be worth two of it. I continued to use pre¬ 
cautions and take medicines for six weeks after my arrival, and 
enjoyed perfect health; but I at length became tired and care¬ 
less, and the consequence was—the fever. I was well taken 
care of, and had every attention that could be afforded; and since 
I am through with it, I am glad I have had it, as it will exempt 
me entirely from it hereafter. 

As soon as I had finished my business with the Shark, and 
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she had sailed, I determined to set off on an exploring expedition 
up the St. Paul’s, which had been hitherto unexplored by civ¬ 
ilized man, except to Millsburg, the head of safe navigation. 
I left this the day previous, so as to take a fair start from Mills¬ 
burg, our frontier post. The river from its mouth is most beau¬ 
tiful: its banks are high and broken, and covered with the most 
dense and variegated verdure. Along the banks here and there, 
we observed an African town, with the thatched huts intermin¬ 
gled with the broad green leaf of the plantain, of which the beauti¬ 
ful pea-green colour distinguishes it fromall surrounding verdure. 
On our approach to one of those villages, which is always announ¬ 
ced by our boatmen with their African Boat Song, we generally 
found all the inhabitants, men, women, and children, assembled 
on the beach to see and receive us. If you stop, you are imme¬ 
diately carried to the King, or head-man’s house, where you are 
expected to make him a dash or present before any thing is said 
or done. If on a friendly visit, it is small, and is returned by a 
dash on the other part. But if on business, and you have any 
great object to effect, your dashes must be larger and numerous, 
and then you receive nothing in return. After passing half a dozen 
of these villages on the St. Paul’s, and ascending 20 miles, we 
arrived at Millsburg, where we slept in country fashion, but had 
a good supper from our store basket. In the morning early we 
left the settlement with our little party, (which soon however 
magnified itself into a pretty large one,) as the natives say, “to 
go into the bush.” One of the most enterprising of our settlers had 
penetrated along one of the branches of the river, by following the 
paths made by the wild cattle, for about two miles, and we de¬ 
termined to follow the same path as far as it would lead us. As the 
underwood here is the most dense and close that can be imagined, 
the course of procedure is to send forward, to clear the path, 
two or three of the natives with their short strait cutlasses, with 
which they open the path with great facility. By thus cutting a 
passage through the underwood, without cutting the large trees 
or shrubbery, a perfect alcove is formed, and you are entirely 
protected from the action of the sun, which is only now and then 
visible through an opening in the trees. When we had advanced 
about two miles on our route, we came to a point where the St. 
Paul’s was joined by a considerable stream, which we at first 
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concluded was a river from the North; but upon ascending the 
river to a higher point, we ascertained that, it was only a branch 
which had separated above and united at this spot. We were ex¬ 
ceedingly anxious to cross the river, to survey the beautiful is¬ 
land opposite; but as there was no other means of getting over, 
except by a native bridge, we had to abandon the idea. The na¬ 
tive bridges are constructed of ratan or country rope, and consist 
merely of cords drawn across the river, to prevent the current 
from sweeping the swimmer down, and are sometimes to the un¬ 
skilful more dangerous than useful. I was astonished to find 
the St. Paul’s here, contrary to my expectations, most clear and 
limpid. Most of the African rivers are said to be turbid and mud¬ 
dy; but in the St. Paul’s, the bottom was visible at 20 feet, and 
the fish, which were numerous, could be seen for many yards from 
us. As we advanced further on our route up the northern branch, 
which we determined to pursue till we came to the main stream 
again, our path was crossed by many more recent wild cattle 
tracks, all leading to, or from, the river, and we occasionally 
saw the broad foot-print of an elephant. After following the 
course of this branch of the river for two hours, we found that we 
would have to leave it, or deviate from the course by which we 
expected to strike the St. Paul’s above, where the natives told 
us it made a great sweep or bend, and “made trouble or fuss.” 
We therefore left the river and kept on northward by a cattle path, 
which soon brought us to a prarie. This was evidently an arti¬ 
ficial prarie; and the numerous palm and cotton trees, soon con¬ 
vinced us that this had at some former period, been the seat of 
an extensive and populous native settlement. The appearance 
of the solitary palm tree, is most truly majestic. In a plain on 
which there is no shrub six feet high, a half dozen of these fine 
trees will elevate their smooth round trunks, without a branch, 
80 or 100 feet, and then expanding their heads, by opening their 
broad pea-green leaves, they form a beautiful umbrella, some 
twenty or 30 feet in diameter. After following a strait line 
through the prarie, which appeared to have been the favourite re¬ 
sort of the wild cattle and elephants, about two or three hour’s 
walk, we began to hear the roar of the cataract, and now became 
convinced that we had taken the proper course and would soon 
again be in sight of the river. The river broke upon our view 
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just as we had ascended the height of a considerable mountain, 
which appeared to thrust itself immediately in our path. From 
this height, which is nearly 200 feet, I had a view of the St. 
Paul’s, only intercepted here and there by the density of the fol¬ 
iage. I now found what the natives had described as a tremen¬ 
dous cataract or fall, was merely rapids in the river, produced 
by the sudden obstruction of its course offered by the chain of 
hills on the point of which I then stood. As soon as I was able, 
(for we had all been completely broken down in the ascent,) I 
commenced the descent to the river, down a bank so steep, that 
nothing but a strict adherence to the underwood could save us 
from falling down the declivity. We had here many amusing 
incidents. A little native boy, whose sole duty it appeared was, 
to carry a small iron pot, lost his poise, and came rolling pot and 
all, down the hill. In his rapid course, he tripped up the legs 
of the Krooman who carried our whole stock of provisions in a 
basket. The case was really alarming, for our whole stock of 
provisions was not *mly in great jeopardy, but as there was be¬ 
low a precipice of 50 feet, the fear was that the poor fellows 
would pitch over. Fortunately they both succeeded in stopping 
themselves before they arrived at its edge, and, except some se¬ 
vere bruises and scratches, we sustained no other loss than a bot¬ 
tle of claret and the iron pot, which was dashed to pieces, and 
will no doubt serve some day for slugs for an Elephant shooter. 
The Krooman took it very coolly, saying he no care; he no break 
the Governor’s plate; but the poor boy was jeered throughout the 
whole journey with the loss of the pot with which he had been 
entrusted. On arriving at the foot of the precipice, close down 
to the edge of the river, I found that the sweep of the river from 
its original course was caused by its choosing the direction ofthis 
high chain of hills. The St. Paul’s here is wider, deeper, and 
contains much more water than the Potomac. It is a much more 
beautiful stream too: for its banks, though fully as precipitous, are 
clothed with the richest verdure, and this verdure is of a more 
variegated character. The innumerable islands which were scat¬ 
tered in front of us, appeared each one intended to catch, in its 
descent of the stream, some particular plant or shrub, and afford 
for it shelter and protection, for scarce two of them were alike in 
their foliage. As most of these shrubs too were different from 
20 
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those in the surrounding woods, we had no doubt that their seeds 
and roots had been brought down by the inundations of the annu¬ 
al rains. Many of them perhaps are from the foot of the Kong 
Mountains. After resting ourselves, it became necessary to de¬ 
termine whether we should return immediately, or by advancing 
farther, render it necessary to spend the night in the woods. We 
ascertained that our provisions would be sufficient to give all hands 
a hearty supper, and resolved to advance and gain if possible the 
point where the river first enters the mountains, in order to as¬ 
certain the general course of the river before it took this turn. 
We continued to travel over the rough and precipitous shores of 
the river for about two hours, until we arrived at a point which 
presented to our view the first distinct fall we had seen. At this 
point we came to a beautiful valley, where a small stream rush¬ 
ing down the rocks precipitated itself into a natural circular ba¬ 
sin of rock, which presented the appearance of an artificial basin. 
We determined at once to take up our quarters for the night, 
and began making our preparations accordingly. We soon had 
a considerable space of wood cleared; built an arbour; and our 
natives surrounded us on all sides, with large fires, to protect 
us from the wild beasts. I felt no necessity for using such 
precautions, as our party was strong enough in fire arms to 
defy them; but I encouraged them to keep them up, as the best 
security against the bad effects of the night air. The next mor¬ 
ning we arose early, and after each one had carved his name or 
made his mark on some prominent tree, to show at some future 
period that he had been one of the discoverers of this lovely spot, 
we took up our line of march for Millsburg. Our journey back 
was equally if not more eventful than that of the preceding day, 
but I must refer you to my journal for particulars. 

—.»»9©e4««— 

Opinions of fho Colonists. 

Mrs. Amelia Roberts, who resided for several years in Peters¬ 
burg, Va. distinguished among her class for intelligence, moral 
character, and industrious habits, by which she had been enabled 
to place herself in comfortable circumstances, and who embarked 
in the Harriet for Liberia, by the return of that vessel, thus ex- 
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presses her views of the Colony, in a letter to a gentleman in 
Virginia. The utmost confidence, we know, may be placed up¬ 
on this testimony. 

Libehia, April 26, 1829. 

Bear Sir: I embrace this opportunity to inform you that all are enjoying 
a reasonable portion of health, and I hope this may find you and your family 
well. I have nothing particular to write you that occurred on the pas¬ 
sage; but we had fine pleasant gales during all the voyage, of thirty-eight 
days. I can inform you of very little concerning the colony, as I have 
been here but a short time? but I see every thing carried on here as it is in 
the United States. I am. Sir, much pleased with the country, and have not 
the least desire to return to Virginia; and I am under a thousand obligations 
to the white people for sending me and my friends to the benighted land 
of Africa, and hope that God will bless every one that put in the least mite 
to assist us away. We have unfortunately lost our Agent and the Rev. ( 
Mr. Payne, from Richmond. The loss of our Agent has been much be- ) 
moaned by the colonists. 

The Rev. George M‘Giil, a coloured Methodist preacher, for¬ 
merly of Baltimore, has just returned from the Colony, after 
having resided in it for two years, to accompany his family to 
that place. We have conversed with him on almost every sub¬ 
ject relating to the affairs and prospects of the Colony. He is a 
person of great good sense, and irreproachable character. Many 
respectable coloured people in Baltimore, have, we understand, 
waited anxiously, to receive from his own lips, the opinions, 
which after an intimate acquaintance with the condition of the 
Colony, he has seriously and soberly adopted. Indeed, it was 
not merely for his own satisfaction, but for that of his friends 
also, that he visited Liberia. In a conversation with the writer 
of this, Mr. M‘Gill remarked, that “the best square in the city 
of Baltimore, if offered to him, would not, under present circum¬ 
stances, be sufficient to induce him to remain in this country.” 

A writer in the Baltimore Gazette, who takes a deep interest in 
the plan and proceedings of the Colonization Society, speaking 
of Mr. M‘Gill’s report, observes: 

“I have come back [he said] for my wife and children; and I am satisfied 
that Africa is the place for me and mine, and all others of my colour, who 
will go there, with common industry and perseverance. Nothing would 
induce me to remain in America.” In reply to our questions, he then 
entered into such a detail of circumstances as fully justified his opinions 
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and conduct. The mortality, he said, was comparatively trifling 1 in most 
voyages—and could be traced, very generally, to the imprudence of the 
convalescents, who, anxious to be getting forward, make exertions which 
bring on a relapse, a second and third, and some times even a fourth time, 
before it carries them off. In most instances common care, when conva¬ 
lescing, will prevent mortality. Dr. Randall’s case, as he reported it to us 
—and he was one who nursed him through his illness—illustrates his idea. 
Dr. Randall was quite convalescent, weakness being all that he had to 
contend with, after his first attack, and that was rapidly vanishing. In 
this state, he saw the Government schooner aground on the bar. He board¬ 
ed her, and remained on deck, with the waves occasionally breaking over 
him, and exposed to the hottest beams of an African sun, from seven until 
eleven o’clock, A. M. The consequence was to have been foreseen; he 
was taken home delirious with a stroke of the sun. He again became con¬ 
valescent, and was gaining strength rapidly, when the Harriet arrived— 
contrary to the entreaties of all around him, he insisted on superintending 
the debarkation and location of the settlers—and another relapse was the 
consequence of his unremitted labours—again he became convalescent, 
and was doing well, when the Harriet’s emigrants began to be taken down 
with the sickness. He now broke from his immediate attendants, who 
would have restrained him within the bounds of common prudence, and, 
borne on a chair or supported on the arms of two men, insisted upon visit¬ 
ing and prescribing for the sick—a last and fatal attack was the conse¬ 
quence of these reiterations of imprudence. His own enthusiastic zeal 
destroyed him. The spirit was too restless for the frame which it inhabit¬ 
ed. Dr. Mechlen, his Assistant, is in good health—because, altho’ more 
affected, in the first instance, by the fever, he has taken care of himself, 
avoided unnecessary exposure, and pursued the advice of those who have 
experience of the climate. 

I&xoQmen. 

There are now in the city of Baltimore, six native Africans, belonging to 
the tribe called Kroomen. [A highly interesting account of this remarkable 
tribe, by Thomas Ludlam, Esq. formerly Governor of Sierra Leone, will be 
found at the 4dd p. of the first volume of our work.] These men, while 
seeking employment on board a Mexican Brig off Cape Montserado, had 
the misfortune to lose their canoe in a gale of wind, and the brig being 
driven out to sea, they were compelled to come to the United States. The 
commander of the brig, (Capt. Woodsides of Baltimore, who so gallantly 
aided Mr. Ashmun in his attack on Trade Town) has treated them with the 
utmost kindness, and indeed for several weeks, supported them entirely at 
his own expense. Their anxiety to return to their families, (who are alto- 
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gether ignorant of their fate) is extreme, and we rejoice to add, that they 
will probably obtain passage in the vessel about to be engaged to take cer¬ 
tain recaptured Africans from St. Augustine to Liberia. The chief. Prince 
Will, and his brother Walker, have made a short visit to Washington, and 
some valuable information has been derived from them, in regard to the 
African coast, and particularly in regard to the character of their country, 
and the habits and customs of their tribe. 

Prince Will was employed a great part of the time, for several years, by 
the late Colonial Agent, Mr. Ashmun, and by the fidelity and energy of his 
conduct, proved himself worthy of all confidence, and rendered essential 
service to the Colony. He stood by the settlement in the perilous conflict 
of 1822; in his canoe bore tidings of its danger to the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, and thus secured the friendly interposition of the British Naval Offi¬ 
cers at that station. Subsequently at Trade Town, he guided the canoe 
from which Mr. Ashmun landed in the face of a numerous band of armed 
pirates, and of all the Kroomen generously exposed his life in support of the 
brave white man, who had so long been his friend. Prince and Walker 
are both intelligent and manly in their aspect and deportment, and exhibit 
in their forms and well-proportioned limbs, a degree of strength and ac¬ 
tivity which would hardly suffer by a comparison with the models of an¬ 
cient times. 

The Kroomen are the labourers and watermen of the coast, and upon 
them consequently, are the masters of vessels, visiting Africa, more or less 
dependent in obtaining intelligence concerning trade, procuring supplies of 
fuel and water, and in bringing off from places where landing from boats is 
difficult, such merchandise or slaves as they may have purchased. On this 
account, and because slavery is not tolerated among Kroomen, their rights 
are respected even by slave dealers, and they fearlessly board any vessel 
which makes its appearance, in search of employment. Not unfrequently 
is their passage given them from one part of the coast to another, and to 
such an act of courtesy from a commander well known to them, they seem 
to think themselves entitled. As a tribe, they are shrewd, industrious, ab¬ 
stemious, extremely sensible to kindness or insult, and very ambitious of dis¬ 
tinction in their own country. 

Their Government is perhaps justly denominated patriarchal, nor are 
any people in the world perhaps, equally attached to their superiors. To 
introduce civilization and Christianity among the Kroomen, is an object of 
vast importance, in our efforts to enlighten Africa. Their refusal to 
aid those engaged in the slave-trade, would do much for the abolition of that 
traffic. Let them be converted to Christ, and their salutary influence would 
soon be felt at every commercial station from the Senegal to the Zaire. 

Prince Will has expressed an earnest desire that American settlements 
might be established among the Kroomen, and we will not cease to pray, 
that his countrymen may soon behold the everlasting Light. 
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&b&uY\l FtaVvliaVvmaw. 

We have received a letter from this venerable man, from which 
the following are extracts. 

Mottrovia, Mat 5, 1829. 

Ret. Srn: I am happy to inform you that I arrived safely in Africa, with 
my wife, and found the people generally in good health. You will please 
inform all my friends, that I am in the land of my forefathers; and that I 
shall expect my friends in America to use their influence to get my chil¬ 
dren for me, and I shall be happy if they succeed. You will please inform 
my children, by letter, of my arrival in the Colony. 

As soon as the rains are over, if God be with me, I shall try to bring my 
countrymen to the Colony, and to open the trade. I have found one of 
my friends in the Colony. He tells me we can reach home in fifteen days, 
and promises to go with me. I am unwell, but much better. 

I am, with much respect, your humble Servant. 

Abdtjhl Rahhahmax. 

9 » »— 

To ilwx.. Societies tmtV &\\ owe TYifcntYs. 

The Managers of the Colonization Society feel it their duty again to ex¬ 
press their opinion, that without increased resources, their efforts must be 
feeble, and the immediate results of them far less beneficial and extensive 
than many of their friends have allowed themselves to anticipate. They 
feel compelled to state, that unless the contributions to their cause this 
season, shall exceed the amount of receipts in any former year; it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to send off a single expedition; and when it is 
considered, that many hundred applicants for a passage are now upon the 
books of the Society; that several masters of slaves have long been waiting 
for an opportunity to emancipate them, on being assured that they would 
immediately be removed to Liberia, and especially, that additional men, 
prepared for vigorous exertions in the cultivation of the soil, would be of 
vast; advantage to the Colony; they make an earnest and confident ap¬ 
peal to the charity of all who have judgments to appreciate, and hearts to 
feel the worth of their cause. They solicit every Auxiliaiy Society to 
make the necessities of the Parent Institution a subject for special thought, 
and they entreat them, without delay, to act for their relief. They would 
remind every Clergyman, who may, until the present, have neglected to 
take up a collection, that it is not now too late to invite his congregation 
to come forward to the help of Africa. They would beg every reflecting 
Christian to ask himself, shall nothing effectual ba done to relieve a race 
of men, who have for centuries been buried in darkness, and exposed to all 
the evils most afflicting to humanity ? Nothing to foster the infant Colony 
so full of hope and promise to injured and degraded millions? Nothing 
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worthy of the people who founded h, or the end for which it was establish¬ 
ed > His heart will promptly answer. No. The American people must 
soon discern and feel the claims which Africa and her exiled children hold 
out before them: The cause of the Colonization Society will, at no distant 
period, receive a measure of patronage equal, at least, to that of any of the 
benevolent Institutions of our country. But let it be remembered, that 
such patronage it has not yet received. How gladly, were it possible, would 
we plead this cause in every Church within the limits of this Republic!— 
And could our voice be made audible throughout the land, its tones of im¬ 
passioned entreaty should be heard by all, until the whole nation gave its 
sanction and its strength to complete a work alike required by political 
expediency, and the higher considerations of religious duty. 


Contributions 

To the Am. Col. Society , from 29th May , to \7th of July — 
inclusive. 

Collections in Rev. J. H. Hotchkin’s Church, Prattsburg, N. Y. $ 11 
Miss Ann Smith, of Granville co. N. Carolina, per Rev Mr. Gra¬ 
ham, (by Rev. Mr. Campbell,). 20 

Rev. S. M. Worcester, Amherst, Mass, collections as follows: 

From Members of Amherst Academy,. $16 

Members of Amherst College,... 43 20 

Citizens of Amherst W. Parish, .. 17 SO 

Citizens in the W. Parish, in Granby,. 16 

7 30—100 

Female Col. Society of Warrenton, Va. per Rev. Geo. Lemmon, 55 

A Friend in Alexandria, . 10 

J. P. Engles, Esq. of Philadelphia,. 4 21 

Rev. Dr. Caldwell, Chapel Hill, N. C. his annual subscription, .. 10 

J. M. Conway, Esq. of Stafford Court House, Ya. 2 

Miss Matilda Boyd, per D. Sprigg, Esq. of Hagerstown, Md. 5 

“4th of July offering,” from an Alexandrian. 10 

John Bruce, Esq. Treas’r. Aux. Society of Frederick co. Ya. viz: 

Donation from Rev. W. Bartu, . $5 

Do. “ David W-Bartu, Esq.. 5 

Cash found by a servant of D. W. Bartu, to be returned 

if the owner should appear,. 10 

Collection at the Masonic celebration of the 24th June, 11 62 

Do. celebration of 4th July,. 13 55 

Do. Episcopal Church on 5th July, by Rev. 

Joannes E. Jackson, . 16 

Do. from Mrs. Balmain,. 10 

- 71 2 7 

Henry T. Kelly, Esq. Salem, Ashtabula county, Ohio,. 5 

Connelsville, Col. Society, per Jos. Trevor, Esq. Cor. Secretary, 20 
Adonijah Bidwell, Esq. of Hillsdale, Columbia co. New York, .. 10 

J- Medley and others, of North East, Pa. 2 


Carried forward, $335 48 
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Brought forward, $ 335 48 

Geo. M'Laughlin, Esq. of Caroline co. Ya. per Miss Lucy Minor, 2 
Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, his 2d instalment on 

the plan of G. Smith, Esq... 100 

Messrs. Alex. Brown & Son, of Baltimore, per Walter Smith, Esq. 100 
And for the following collections; viz; 

In St. John’s Church, Washington, per Rev. Mr. Hawley,. 25 

Rev. Mr. Campbell’s do. (Presbyterian) do. per Mr. Gilliss, .. 18 92 

Ebenezer Station, Navy Yard, do. per Rev. J. L. Gibbons, ... 9 29 

Foundery Church, Washington, per Rev. S. G.Rozzell,. 25 

Rev. Dr. Balch’s Church, Georgetown, D. C. 30 26 

1st Presbyterian Congregation, Erie, Pa. per Geo. Selden, Esq. 10 
Rev. Wm. Paxton’s Church, Millerstown, Adams county, Pa. 15 
Charlotte C. II. (Ya.) Congregation, per Rev. Mr. Douglass, 18 

Rev. D. H. Riddle’s Church, at Winchester, Virginia,. 13 

Evan. Congregational Church, Barre, Mass: per llev. J. Storrs, 10 

Rev. Henry Benedict’s Congregation, Norwalk, Connecticut, 25 

St. Paul’s Church, Chester, New York, per Rev. Mr. Morgan, 5 

Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa. per Rev. Mr. Schweinitz, 61 06 

1st Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, per Rev. W. Nevins, .... 97 50 

Presbyterian Church, Shepherdstown, Ya. Rev. Dr. Matthews 

pastor, per Jno, T. Cooper, Esq. 20 

Episcopal Church, Hagerstown, Md. per D. Sprigg, Esq. 10 26 

Methodist Society, do. do. 515 

St. Ann’s Church, Annapolis, Md. per Rev. J. G. Blanchard, 25 
8th Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Rev. W. L. M‘Calla, 

per John P. Engles, Esq...... 20 79 

Winchester, Va. from the Methodist Congregation, on the 4th 

of July, 1829, after sermon by the Rev. Wm. Hill,. 4 75 

Winchester, Va. from the Presbyterian Congregation, by the 

Rev. Wm. Hill, on the 5th July, 1829,. 6 61 

Meeting House of Rev. J. Culbertson, per Henry Nye, Esq. 
Treasurer Aux- Society of Zanesville, Putnam co. Ohio, ... 50 

Rev. Dr. Ely’s (3d Presbyterian) Church, Philadelphia,. 25 

Trinity Church Society, New Haven, Conn... 20 

2d Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, per Rev. J. Breckenridge, 43 25 
Episcopal Church, Fredericksburg, Va. per Rev. E. M'Guire, 32 80 

Rogersville, Tennessee, by Rev. S. D. Mitchell, ... . 15 

Forks of the Brandywine, Chester co. Pa. by Jno. N. C. Grill, 20 
The Associate Methodist Church, Georgetown, D. C. per Rev. 

Mi\ Wallace,...-. 12 70 

Woodford Church, Kentucky, per Rev. J. D. Paxton,. 8 50 

2d Refd. Dutch Church, Patterson, N. J. per Rev. Mr. Field, 5 
St. Stephen’s (Episcopal) Church, Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co. 

Pa. per Rev. J. May,. 10 

Church at Middleburg, Conn, by Rev. Eli Thompson,. 4 

Lockport, New York, by Rev. W. F. Curry. 13 

Springfield, Otsego co. N. Y. by Wm. Baker, Esq. .. 7 

Shippensburg, Pa. by H. R. Wilson,... 6 50 

Hillsborough, Ohio, by Rev. S. D. Blythe, . 15 


$1,280 83 


N. B. All collections and donations may be transmitted, by mail, to 
Richahd Smith, Esq. Treasurer, Washington City, or be paid to the Trea¬ 
surer of any one of the State Societies. 
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Researches in South Africa; illustrating the Civil, Moral, and 
Religious condition of the Native Tribes: including Journals 
of the Author's Travels in the Interior; together with detailed 
accounts of the progress of the Christian Missions, exhibiting 
the influence of Christianity in promoting Civilization. By 
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of the London Missionary Society at the Cape of Good Hope, 
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We rejoice to think, that many of the severest evils which 
human depravity has brought upon the world, will, under God, 
be made to contribute to the establishment of just and pacific 
principles in the intercourse of nations, and to the universality 
of those friendly sentiments which every man ought to cherish to¬ 
wards those to whom, as well as to himself, belong the high at¬ 
tributes and privileges of humanity. The horrors of the Revo¬ 
lution in France, taught mankind a lesson which will not soon 
be forgotten. And the desolations, cruelties, and miseries of the 
slave-trade, which no language can describe, have aroused the 
best and strongest feelings of our nature, in defence of those im¬ 
mutable principles of justice, which are finally to secure uncivil¬ 
ized men from wrong and violence, and leave them to imbibe 
under the kind instructions of Christ’s ministers, the spirit and 
consolations of the Gospel. 
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An evil less appalling, might have been longer endured, and 
even had something been done to arrest it, the spirit which had 
been excited, and the sympathies which had been awakened, 
might have been too feeble to change the curse to a blessing—to 
form and to execute a purpose for the moral illumination and 
regeneration of Africa. It might have been checked to revive 
with greater power, while the Christian world slumbered on, or 
only occasionally expressed disapprobation of that, which should 
have been immediately, and at any expense, finally suppressed. 
Such, however, is the magnitude and enormity of the evil, that 
it will not long be borne, and in the course of efforts to abolish 
it, the world has heard truths to which it will not remain insen¬ 
sible—truths which must hereafter be sacredly regarded, and 
essentially promote the dearest interests of our race. 

The work before us, is a powerful appeal to the humanity and 
religion of Great Britain, in behalf of the Hottentots and other 
native tribes, living under her Colonial Government in South 
Africa. Dr. Philip arrived at the Cape of Good Hope in 1819, 
as superintendent of the missions of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety in that Colony. He indulged the belief, that the oppres¬ 
sion which the natives had endured under the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment, had no existence under that of the English; but in this he 
soon discovered himself to be mistaken. Many facts were ob¬ 
served during his first visit into the interior, “at variance with 
his favourable opinion of the condition of the natives,” but for 
some time he w r as disposed to attribute them to the inveterate 
habits of the people, rather than to the errors or injustice of the 
Colonial Government. When, however, he found it his duty 
to submit any grievances under which the natives at the Mission¬ 
ary Institutions were suffering, to the Government, he was un¬ 
able to obtain redress, and found that the claims of these poor 
people were neglected or disregarded. 

The following statement will exhibit some reasons which in¬ 
duced the Reverend Author to present his valuable work to the 
British public. 

“To account for the manner in which the oppressions of the natives have 
been increased of late years, it will be necessary to take into consideration 
the change which has taken place in their relative value as labourers, by 
the abolition of the slave-trade in 1807. While slaves could be got for a 
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trifle, by the ressels engaged in this trade touching at the Cape, the na¬ 
tives were not of much importance to the colonists, and many of them in 
those districts in which slaves were numerous, were allowed to live after 
their ancient manner. In the more remote and thinly-inhabited district! 
of the colony, in which there were few slaves, and in which the restraints 
of law and government were scarcely felt, the natives were more dreaded, 
and, therefore, more hated and oppressed. Unable longer to endure their 
sufferings, they at last took up arms against their oppressors, and drove 
them before them till they were met by the English troops in the district of 
George. 

“The natives looking upon the English as their friends, and the colonists 
in those districts being then very much disaffected to the new government; 
this much-injured race obtained some share of favour and protection. It 
was among the people that had been engaged in this insurrection against 
the farmers, that Dr. Yanderkemp began his labours; and the other mission¬ 
ary stations of the London Missionary Society within the colony, sprang 
out of Bethelsdorp, or were composed of the small remnants of the Hotten¬ 
tots, who had been still left in their native state. 

“The missions were never popular among the colonists in general; but 
while the colonists could obtain a sufficient supply of labourers at a low 
price, the missionaries were allowed to proceed in their efforts to improve 
the people. If the missionaries were scowled upon by many of the white 
population, and they were called ‘'Hottentot predicants’* (ministers) by 
way of contempt; and if some of the local authorities oppressed them, others 
afforded them countenance, and they had some favour shown them by the 
colonial government. But as the scarcity of servants began gradually to be 
more felt, and the local authorities of the districts began to feel the impor¬ 
tance of the patronage which the power they had assumed over the labour 
of the natives afforded them, the people collected and improved at our 
missionary stations, began to be regarded with a rapacious eye, and the 
final destruction of these institutions became a favourite object with an in¬ 
fluential part of the community. Colonel Collins, who visited the interior 
of the colony, and the native tribes on its frontiers, as a civil commissioner, 
in the report he drew up for the use of the government, in 1809, recom¬ 
mended to the government, at the suggestion of certain individuals, to 
abolish Bethelsdorp, and to disperse the people among the farmers. The 
Earl of Caledon and Sir John Cradock (now Lord Howden) had too much 
integrity of character, and too much benevolence, to allow them to listen to 
such a proposition; but the design was not to be abandoned, and the defeat 
of its abettors, without producing any alteration in their purpose, only led 
them to change the method by which they endeavoured to gain their object* 

“Some of the worst abuses which had obtained in the colony before it 
came under the English dominion, and which were merely connived at by 
the old government, were now confirmed by government proclamations, 
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accompanied with all the authority and the sanction of colonial law; and 
while the privileges of the missions within the colony were gradually cur¬ 
tailed, the missions beyond its limits were not left undisturbed. 

“Two of our missionary stations among the Bushmen were put down, and 
the missionaries recalled. Our missionary station at Griqua Town, be¬ 
yond the Orange river, was subjected to a colonial interference, which 
threatened its destruction. Zuurbrak (or Caledon institution) was alienated 
from us, and the people oppressed and dispersed among the farmers. A 
plan was formed to deprive us of Pacaltsdorp, and to dispose of the people 
among the neighbouring colonists; and so oppressive had the conduct of 
the Landdrosts of Albany and Uitenhage become to the missionary institu¬ 
tions of Bethelsdorp and Theopolis, that they must have been speedily 
ruined, but for the measures which were adopted to save them. So late as 
the years 1820,1821, and 1822, the people were unable longer to sustain 
the oppressions imposed upon them by the local authorities of the districts; 
and such was the system of annoyance carried on at the same time against 
the missionaries, that nothing but the hope of succeeding by a last effort 
could reconcile them to remain in their situations. 

“In 1821, the result of an investigation at Bethelsdorp, in the presence of 
the acting governor, brought things to a crisis. Eight charges, preferred 
against the Landdrost of Uitenhage, were declared to be false, and the mis¬ 
sionaries were accused of having entered into a foul conspiracy against that 
magistrate. A few months after this investigation I visited this station, 
when I discovered official documents in the hand-writing of that function¬ 
ary, which proved all the charges brought against him, one only excepted, 
and that charge was afterwards established by another species of evidence. 
A document, composed of letters and notes in the hand-writing of the ac¬ 
cused, was laid before government early in the year 1822, accompanied 
with a petition praying for a relaxation of the system, and that the people 
might notbe any longer oppressed in the way they had been. The follow¬ 
ing extract of the letter which was transmitted to the colonial office with 
the above document, addressed to the Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, 
will show the spirit in which that article was drawn up, and the objects 
proposed in laying it before government 

“ *In presenting the statement now laid before your Excellency, I beg it 
to be understood, that the individuals concerned in drawing it up, have no 
resentments to gratify, that they have no wish for redress for past wrongs, 
and that they have no object’on the present occasion beyond relief, from the 
unnecessary burdens the institution of Bethelsdorp is now lying under.’ 

“To the document in question, and to the letter which accompanied it, I 
received no official answer; and I had the mortification to discover that 
every application for a mitigation of the people’s sufferings, was followed 
by fresh injuries and oppressions.” 

Thus every thing was done by Dr. Philip for more than three 
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years, to conciliate the Colonial Government, and no complaints 
were made to the Government at home. He repeatedly stated 
to the officers of the colony, that an appeal must be made to the 
Government of England, and all the grievances of the poor Hot¬ 
tentots brought under review, unless something should be done 
for their relief. All his remonstrances proved ineffectual, and 
with the consent of the directors of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety, he returned to London in April 1826, to prosecute an ob¬ 
ject, which he remarks, was dearer to him than life. Dr. Philip 
soon drew up an abridgment of all his papers, which having been 
examined by a committee of the Board of Directors of the 
London Missionary Society, was transmitted to Earl Bathurst; 
but the 6 ‘official coldness of his reply,—the meagre return to a 
motion by Mr. Buxton, soliciting extracts from all the corres¬ 
pondence relative to the condition and treatment of the Hotten¬ 
tots—the unsatisfactory nature of the reports of certain commis¬ 
sioners appointed to inquire into the government and finances of 
the South African colony—the manner in which their special 
reports on this subject had been withheld from Parliament, and 
the fact, that by the most recent intelligence from the Cape of 
Good Hope, the condition of the natives remained unimproved;” 
all these things seemed to require that the British public should 
be made acquainted with the whole subject, if, observes our au¬ 
thor, “I would not lose the fruit of all my exertions for the na¬ 
tives, and leave them where I found them—in the most oppress¬ 
ed condition of any people under any civilized government 
known to us upon earth.” 

“In the brief notice which has been taken of the state of the Hottentots,, 
and of the causes which have given rise to the increase of their sufferings 
within the last twenty years, while relating the circumstances in which the 
present volumes originated, I must have been anticipated by the reader in 
what remains to be said respecting the object of their publication. The 
most strenuous advocates for the doctrine of passive obedience and non-re¬ 
sistance, will scarcely carry their principles so far, as to plead for indiffer¬ 
ence to their own civil rights, and the natural rights of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures. There are questions affecting the highest interests of society, on 
which it is criminal to be silent. There are crimes and conspiracies against 
man, in hi 9 collective and individual capacity, which strip the guilty of all 
the respect due to the adventitious circumstances connected with rank and 
station* and to know that such combinations exist, and not to denounce 
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them, is treason against the throne of Heaven, and the immutable principles 
of Truth and Justice. 

“No question can be more simple and less incumbered with difficulties 
than the one before us. We ask for nothing 1 unreasonable, nothing illegal, 
nothing new. We have nothing to say to politics. The question under 
discussion is a mere question of civil rights. We have advanced no sug¬ 
gestions about the new charter of justice. We are the advocates of no par¬ 
ticular form of civil government for the colony. We have offered no par¬ 
ticular directions about the machinery of government desirable in such a 
country. We have recommended no checks but such as are necessary to 
prevent one class of British subjects from oppressing and destroying ano¬ 
ther. In what we propose, we suspend no weight upon the wheels of , 
government. We ask nothing for the poor natives more than this, that 
they should have the protection the law affords to the colonists. There is 
nothing surely in these claims, against which the shadow of an objection 
can be urged. 

“The Hottentots, in addition to the unalienable rights conferred upon 
them by their Creator, have prescriptive rights in their favour, they are re¬ 
garded by the British government as a free people; and the colonial law 
says, that they are to be treated in their persons, in their properties, and in 
their possessions, the same as other free people. 

“We have shown, in the following pages, that the natives of South Africa 
have been deprived of these rights, and we now come forward with the law 
in our hand—which acknowledges them a free people, and grants to them 
the rights which have been specified—and we ask the British government 
and the British public, whether the system of cruelty and injustice which 
is now brought to light is to have their sanction? or, whether the people 
who have been so long oppressed by its operations, are to have the enjoy¬ 
ment of those rights restored to them?” 

Dr. Philip dpes not ask the British Government to afford re¬ 
ligious instruction to the Hottentots, but merely to defend from 
injustice and oppression, those missionary establishments which 
Christian charity has founded for their benefit. “What, he asks, 
could men of the most apostolic spirit now do for the propaga¬ 
tion of religion in Turkey or in Spain? If it is the duty of 
Englishmen to claim the protection of the laws of their country; 
if the Apostle Paul was in the exercise of his duty when he claim¬ 
ed the privileges of a Roman citizen;” why may not the humane 
and religious in England, petition the British throne, and the 
British parliament, that the “natives of South Africa may have 
those rights secured to them, which are necessary to the preser¬ 
vation and extension of religion among them, and, as it regards 
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the tribes beyond the limits of the colony, their existence as a 
people?” 

To provide a remedy for the evils which the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment inflicts upon the natives of South Africa, would, in the 
opinion of Dr. Philip, do more for the Christian cause, than all 
the funds of the London Missionary Society. The labours of 
Missionaries must at present be confined to their particular sta¬ 
tions, and these are constantly exposed to the most lawless at¬ 
tacks and depradations, as well as to "the ridicule and contempt 
of unchristian men. But once place them under the protection 
of equal laws, and the Missionary settlements will no longer be 
sought rather as cities of refuge, than as places of instruction. 
The Hottentots then employed as free labourers in every part of 
the colony, will gain access to schools and to churches, and ac¬ 
quire that knowledge, which, while they exert all their powers to 
obtain the scanty means of subsistence, the Missionaries endeav¬ 
our to impart to them at their institutions. 

In offering an apology for having said little in his work con¬ 
cerning the labours of other societies, than that with which he 
is connected, Dr. Philip expresses himself in a most honourable 
tone of liberality. 

“I view the different missionary societies, now engaged in this great 
work, as so many divisions of the same army; and however we may be dis¬ 
tinguished by a difference in our uniforms, and by the names of our respec¬ 
tive bodies, it is the standard of the cross under which we fight and the suc¬ 
cess of one is the success of all. The Christian missionary should be of no 
sect; and it should not be known by his spirit among the heathen, nor 
among those engaged with him in the same service, to what denomination 
he belongs. He labours for the conversion of the heathen to a common 
Christianity, not to the peculiarities of any particular party, and to bring 
them into the fellowship of the Christian church, without caring to what 
division of it they may belong. Having brought them into the fold of 
Christ, he leaves to pastors and teachers to say in what pens or partitions 
they shall be enclosed, within the common pale or fence, intent to collect 
those of whom the great Shepherd says, ‘other sheep have I which are not 
of this fold, them also I must bring in.* ’* 

Perhaps no people, have generally, been considered as more 
degraded than the Hottentots of South Africa. This opinion, 
however, gains no support from the work before us. What was 
the character and condition of these tribes when first visited by 
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Europeans, and subsequently for many years, may be learnt from 
the following statement. 

“When the Portuguese first visited the Cape of Good Hope, they found 
the inhabitants rich in cattle, living in a happy and comfortable manner, 
and possessed of sufficient spirit to repel aggression and to resent unjust 
treatment. From the slight intercourse held with them, chiefly for the 
purpose of procuring water and refreshments for their ships, they were led 
to entertain very favourable notions of the character of these natives. It 
was said, that they were remarkable for the excellence of their morals, that 
they kept the law of nations better than most civilized people, and that 
they were valiant in arms. Of this latter quality, they gave a memorable 
proof in the year 1510, when Francisco Almeida, first viceroy of the Por¬ 
tuguese in India, was defeated and killed in an obstinate engagement with 
the Hottentots, near the Salt River, in the neighbourhood of the place where 
Cape Town now stands. 

“When the Dutch took possession of the Cape, in 165J2, the natives ap¬ 
pear to have been much more numerous than they now are, and to have 
possessed large herds of cattle. And although some of the early writers 
who had visited the Cape previous to the colonization of the Dutch, seem 
to have given exaggerated accounts of the number and wealth of this peo¬ 
ple, yet from documents to which I have had access, it is evident that the 
numbers and wealth of the Hottentots were very soon much diminished by 
their contiguity to their European neighbours. So rapid indeed was this 
diminution, occasioned by the trade carried on between them and the new 
settlers, that it arrested the attention of the government; and it appears 
from the minutes of an investigation before the governor, Vander Stell, in 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, that a single Hottentot vil¬ 
lage had been robbed of cattle by the colonists, to the amount of two thou¬ 
sand head. It appears, also, from the returns made by the officers com¬ 
manding the parties sent against the Bushmen, so late as the year 1770; 
that their villages frequently contained from one hundred to two hundred 
men; and these villages were, at that time, in the possession of cattle. 

“All the records of the colony, during the first fifty years of the Dutch 
occupation, which I have seen, agree in praising the virtues of the Hotten¬ 
tots; and such was the admiration extorted by these virtues from the colo¬ 
nists, that all the Hottentot tribes were distinguished by the appellation of 
“The good men.” It is related, on the authority of Bogaert, that, during 
the whole of that period, the natives had never in one instance been detect¬ 
ed in committing an act of theft on the property of the colonists. The first 
that took place happened in the year 1700, and the party who suffered by 
it had so high an opinion of the honesty of the Hottentots, that the blame 
was laid upon the slaves, and the real thief was not so much as suspected. 
The article stolen was a waistcoat with silver buttons, and could not easily 
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be concealed among savages. Accordingly, a short time after the affair had 
taken place, the waistcoat was found in the possession of a Hottentot, be* 
longing to a kraal at a small distance from Cape Town. The discovery 
was no sooner made than the offender was seized by his countrymen, who 
brought him to town and delivered him over to the magistrates. And so 
great a disgrace did they consider this act to their nation, that they de¬ 
manded that he should be punished, as the only means of wiping off the 
stain his crime had fixed upon them: and not satisfied with his getting a se¬ 
vere flogging, they banished him from their village, as unworthy to live 
among them. 

“The injuries inflicted upon the Hottentots by the colonists, must have 
had a deteriorating influence on their character, in the course of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, during which time they had been driven from the most 
fertile tracts of country, and deprived of that independence to which they 
were passionately attached; yet so much of the character ascribed to them 
by the early writers, remained visible even at the time when Mr. Barrow 
travelled among them, that we hesitate not to receive, as accurate, descrip¬ 
tions that might otherwise have been thought too flattering. “A Hotten¬ 
tot,” says this intelligent writer, “is capable of strong attachments; with a 
readiness to acknowledge, he possesses the mind to feel the force of a be¬ 
nevolent action. I never found that any little act of kindness or attention 
was thrown away upon a Hottentot; but, on the contrary, I have fre¬ 
quently had occasion to remark the joy that sparkled in his countenance 
whenever an opportunity occurred to enable him to discharge his debt of 
gratitude. I give full credit to all that M. Le Yaillant has said with regard 
to the fidelity and attachment he experienced from this race of men, ©f 
whom the natural character and disposition seem to approach nearer to 
those of the Hindus than of any other nation.” That the following tribute 
paid to the honour of the Hottentot character by the same travellerVas well 
merited, I have been fully satisfied by my own observation and experience 
during my residence in South Africa; and I never knew an individual who 
was acquainted with the manners of this people, who did not acknowledge 
its justice. “A Hottentot, among the many good qualities he possesses, 
has one which he is master of in an eminent degree,—I mean a rigid adher¬ 
ence to truth. When accused of a crime of which he has been guilty, with 
native*simplicity, he always states the fact as it happened: but, at the same 
time, he has always a justification at hand for what he has done. From ly¬ 
ing and stealing, the predominant and inseparable vices of the condition'of 
slaveiy, the Hottentot may be considered as exempt. In the whole course 
of my travels, and in the midst of the numerous attendants of this nation 
with which I was constantly surrounded, I can with safety declare that I 
never was robbed or deceived by any of them.” 

Like other tribes in an uncivilized state, the Hottentots lived together in 
their kraals, or villages, like members of the same family, having their cat- 
22 
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tie and chief property as a sort of common stock, to which all had an equal 
right. When an individual killed an ox or a sheep, the slaughtered animal 
afforded a common feast; and the person to whom it belonged had as little 
food in his house on the next day, or the day following, as any of his neigh¬ 
bours. The same practice, it may be observed, obtains still among the Caf- 
fers, the Bushmen, and the Namaquas. If a dozen of people leave a kraal 
to hunt game, and one only is successful, the fortunate individual shares his 
provision with his less successful companions of the chase. 

I never have been able to discover from my intercourse with the natives, 
or from any other source, that this nation had ever attained any distinct no¬ 
tion of a Supreme Being, or that an idea of a future state of existence had 
at any period prevailed among them. Africaner, the most intelligent sav¬ 
age I have ever met with, declared that, previous to his acquaintance with 
the Missionaries, he had no idea of a Spirit, Creator, or Supreme Ruler.— 
In his intercourse with the colonists, he had heard, as he observed to me, 
‘that they had a God; but he never saw him in the winds, in the thunder, 
in the lightning, in the heavens, nor in any of his works; and so contracted 
were his views on this subject, that, by the God of the white people, he on¬ 
ly understood something under that name which they might carry about with 
them in their pockets. * Being asked if it never occurred to him to inquire 
how the world was made, or who formed the sun and the stars and the 
clouds, his reply was, ‘I was always so engrossed with my cattle and my 
wars, that I never lifted my thoughts so high; or if, at any time, a question 
arose in my mind on these subjects, the difficulty of solving it was so great 
that it no sooner presented itself than it was dismissed.’ But the con¬ 
clusive argument on this point is the fact, that neither they nor the Bush¬ 
men had any word in their language to express the Deity. The only name 
which the Hottentots have for him (and this is by no means general) is 
Thuike, or Utlka, an appellation of which the derivation and meaning are 
very uncertain.* 

“But whatever their opinions may have been on this subject, they were 
not entirely without moral restraints. Before they were corrupted by their 
intercourse with Europeans, adultery and fornication were considered 
among them as crimes.” fTo be continued. J 


Tetters from i\\e African Institution. 

The following letters have been received from the African Institution, 
in reply to Communications soliciting the late Reports of that Society, and 


* The Missionary Brownlee, who is a respectable authority, states, that 
the Caffers have some idea of a Suprentie Being, whom they call Uhlanga ; 
but that until the Missionaries went among them, they had no conception 
of a state of future rewards or punishments. 
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suggesting the mutual benefits which might result from a regular exchange 
of publications and a friendly correspondence. 

African Institution Office, ? 

Feudter Street, London, June 2d, 1829. S 

Sir, —I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
19th April last. The pamphlets by order of the American Col¬ 
onization Society, which you mention, have not yet been recei¬ 
ved. 

I very much regret to find that a letter written by the order 
of the Board of Directors of this Institution, dated the 14th July 
last, acknowledging your favour of the 1st December preceding, 
had not been received by you. I now enclose a copy of that let¬ 
ter, together with a few copies of such Reports as appear not 
yet to have reached you. 

I beg leave to thank you for the letters and pamphlets you 
have now sent, and to assure you that any communication from 
your valuable and interesting Society will prove highly gratify¬ 
ing to the Directors of this Institution. I shall not fail to trans¬ 
mit to you copies of any publications of this Institution j and re¬ 
questing a continuance of your correspondence, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant. 

Robert Stokes, Dep. Sec. 

Office of African Institution, Jult 14th, 1828. 

Sir, — I hope you have received our Reports subsequent to 
the nineteenth: they were forwarded immediately upon the re¬ 
ceipt of the letter and the pamphlets with which you so kindly 
opened your communication with the African Institution. 

I was absent from London, in consequence of ill health, at the 
time of the arrival of your letter; or, together with the Reports, 
I should have transmitted to the Directors of the American Col¬ 
onization Society, those assurances of cordial esteem and co-op¬ 
eration with which, on the part of the Directors of the African 
Institution, I am instructed to acknowledge this welcome testi¬ 
mony of your earnestness in our common cause. 

We have watched the progress of your settlement at Liberia 
with great anxiety, and congratulate you upon its success. 

We rejoice at the favourable growth of public opinion in Amer¬ 
ica. The African Institution, in consequence of the deficiency 
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and lateness of the parliamentary papers, and of other general 
information respecting the present slave-trade, has published no 
Report this year. Confident that ere long the labours of our two 
Societies must be brought to a successful close, and sincerely gra¬ 
tified by the opportunity of mutual information and encourage¬ 
ment which your most friendly Institution affords us in further¬ 
ance of this important object, 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your obedient faithful Servant. 

W. Empson, Secretary. 


Extracts from Correspondence.. 

From, a Gentleman in New Jersey. 

A whole year has elapsed since I hoped to have given you the 
information which I now communicate, of the organization of a 
County Auxiliary Colonization Society. Unfortunately, some 
other matters, much to be regretted, diverted my attention from 
it. When the difficulties connected with these had in some 
measure subsided, there came a succession of claims upon our 
active charity, which rendered it imprudent, so far as the Pres¬ 
byterian Church was concerned, to broach the subject Having 
sounded the feelings of the people, however, and found good 
hopes of success, I drew up subscription papers, and had the 
pleasure to see, in a short time, about thirty of the most respec¬ 
table names in the town upon the list. A meeting was then 
called, and a Committee appointed to draft a Constitution, in 
order that it might be presented and adopted on the Fourth of 
July. The day was unfavourable, and we were obliged to ad¬ 
journ to another day, the 18th inst. On this day the friends 
met, and the Society is organized, auxiliary to the State Colo¬ 
nization Society. From the comparative ease with which this 
Society has been formed, among a people of widely differing 
sentiments on almost every other subject, a proper estimate may 
be made of the growing popularity of the Parent Society. I 
think the time is not far distant, when the power of public opin¬ 
ion will bend the attention of our Legislatures to the important 
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inquiry, what can and ought to be done to relieve our country • 
from the burden and the stigma which have been entailed upon it 
by the malpractices of an age, that has now happily passed 
away. 

From a Gentleman in Kentucky. 

Almost all persons in Kentucky are nominally, at least, in fa¬ 
vour of Colonization, and I hope that prudent and steady efforts 
will do much to remove the evil of our coloured population. 

From a Gentleman in Connecticut. 

Yesterday our national Anniversary was celebrated in this 
town, under the auspices of the Windham co. Temperance So¬ 
ciety. The business of the Society occupied every minute of 
the time until dinner was announced, so that it was impossible 
to be heard in behalf of the Colonization Society, although sev¬ 
eral gentlemen present were anxious to urge its claims. At the 
table, however, a good opportunity offered. Not only ardent 
spirits, but wine was found be excluded from the repast.— 
When, therefore, the moment for introducing toasts, &c. had 
arrived, one of the Committee of Arrangements addressed the 
President, and having alluded to the reason why the customary 
provision of wine had not been made, proposed to the company, 
as a far more delicious gratification than the best juice of the 
grape, that they should give the price of wine to the relief of 
that unfortunate class who could not sympathize in the rejoic¬ 
ings of the day. A hat was immediately passed around the ta¬ 
ble, and about twelve dollars were collected for the Coloniza¬ 
tion Society, which will be forthwith transmitted. 

Another gentleman immediately arose and said, he wished 
something more might be done by us in the cause of the in¬ 
jured Africans. After some pertinent remarks, he proposed 
that immediately after the table should be dismissed, a 
meeting should be held of those who were disposed to form a 
County Colonization Society. A meeting was accordingly held 
—a Society was formed, and efficient measures adopted to dif¬ 
fuse through the County all necessary information, and awaken 
an interest in the cause of the blacks. I hope we shall realize 
all that our beginning promises. 
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From a Gentleman in Kentucky. 

I have to inform you that on the 4th instant, an Auxiliary 
Colonization Society was established in this place. It has been 
but a short time since any thing has been said upon the subjectj 
but the zeal and alacrity already manifested, leave it unques¬ 
tionable, that information only is wanting, to unite in the work 
of colonization, the efforts of Christians, Patriots and Philan¬ 
thropists of all sects and parties, either religious or political.— 
I think I hazard nothing in saying, that a large portion of us, 
who are even slave-holders ourselves, are looking forward with 
pleasing anticipations to that period when slavery shall no long¬ 
er be a blot upon the escutcheon of our Republican Institutions. 

From a Clergyman in the State of New York. 

I received, a short time since, the first number of the African 
Repository for the current year, to which was prefixed your 
circular. I have for some years been acquainted with the ob¬ 
jects and progress of the American Colonization Society, and 
have felt an interest in its prosperity. I have the feelings of a 
northern man on the subject of slavery. My views on the sub¬ 
ject, if expressed, would probably meet with the approbation of 
very few in your part of the country. From what I learn on 
the subject, I conclude that there is some diversity in the views 
•of those who are the active members of the Society, with respect 
to the objects which they wish to have accomplished by its oper¬ 
ations. I would look upon it as a Christian philanthropist, who 
believes that the whole human race are dead in trespasses and 
sins, lying under the wrath of a holy God, and incapable of be¬ 
ing saved except through the gospel of Jesus Christ. Whether 
the operations of the American Colonization Society will ever 
free our land from the curse of slavery, I know not I think, 
however, that they will accomplish an immense good. The 
Colony established at Liberia will undoubtedly be sustained. A 
civilized and christianized community, will exist on the coast of 
Africa. Those who emigrate from this country, and settle in 
the Colony, will have their condition in every respect essential- 
lv improved. Liberia will be a radiating point, from which the 
blessings of civilization and Christianity will be diffused to the 
African nations generally. The slave-trade will in time cease, 
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and the establishment and maintenance of the Colony at Liberia 
will have an immense influence in hastening its extinction. The 
operations of your Society, I think, will have a great influence in 
diminishing the evils of slavery in our own country. I hope 
that they may be instrumental in due time of blotting that stig¬ 
ma from our national character. Entertaining these views res¬ 
pecting the operations of the A. C. S. I am a devoted friend to 
it, and you may calculate on all the assistance which it is in my 
power to render. I have called on my congregation for a col¬ 
lection in aid of your funds annually for several years past, the 
avails of which your Treasurer, I conclude, has received. As 
there will be no meeting on the Fourth of July of my congrega¬ 
tion, which will make a collection practicable, I have taken one 
on the last Sabbath, the amount of which, being gll, I now 
transmit to you. You may calculate on an annual collection from 
my congregation. As they are called upon frequently for col¬ 
lections for various other objects of religious charity, and more¬ 
over are in moderate circumstances, perhaps you cannot expect 
from them more than about the amount of the present collection. 
I have not the least doubt that your funds will be much increas¬ 
ed by sending the Repository gratis to every Clergyman who 
will take up a collection in his congregation in aid of your 
funds. There is a great lack of information respecting the ex¬ 
istence, objects, and prospects of your Society. If clergymen 
have information, their people will to a considerable degree have 
information. Clergymen generally are in embarrassed circum¬ 
stances, and unable to take all the Periodicals they would wish 
to read. I think you have therefore adopted a wise plan to dis¬ 
seminate information and increase your funds. 

You may consider me as an agent to obtain subscribers for 
the Journal, receive pay, &c. I do not know whether I shall be 
able to procure any subscribers, I will do what I can. If I pro¬ 
cure any, you shall have the whole avails. My time is devoted 
to the Lord:—that I can give to the cause $—money I have not. 
Command me in any thing in which I may be of service to the 
Society. 

From a Clergyman in New Jersey. 

Your proposal to take up collections (as stated in the Circular 
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accompanying the Repository) meets our cordial approbation; it 
indeed proposes what we have been doing for several years past. 
Our general practice has been, to take up a collection at the cel¬ 
ebration on the Fourth of July, and also in the Church on the 
following Sabbath. Your offer to send the Repository seems too 
good for us, as we deserve no reward for doing our duty. The 
accounts in the Repository are interesting and encouraging. I 
■wish all our people had the information it contains. I will give 
them the outlines of the benevolent and prosperous operations of 
the Society, and also circulate as widely as I can, your valuable 
Repository; and also use my best endeavours to increase the 
contributions. Praying for the blessing of God on your benevo¬ 
lent operations, I remain your sincere friend. 

From a Gentleman in New York City. 

The scheme of your Society is daily gaining friends here. It 
begins to be the subject of much more conversation than formerly. 
Nearly all those powerful engines the papers, are our friends. I 
coincide with you in opinion, as to merchants, could they be 
aroused to the subject, presenting a ship to the Society. 

From a Clergyman in New Hampshire. 

The present is the third year in which 1 have presented the 
claims of your Society to my congregation. In the success of 
your Institution I rejoice. Its prosperity, though attended 
with the loss of several valuable lives, I conceive to be unex¬ 
ampled. Through the door which is opened by this colony, the 
Saviour will, we may hope, enter into Africa, and his gospel be 
conveyed to its most unexplored recesses. Then shall the mana¬ 
cles fall from the limbs, and the darkness be dispelled from the 
minds of her sons—then shall a voice be heard through all her 
coasts, ascending her mountain tops, and filling her wide spread 
plains, Africa is free. 

From a Clergyman in Massachusetts. 

The amount of our collection is about sixteen dollars. The 
assembly was however smaller than usual; besides, information 
in regard to the object, proceedings, importance, and success of 
your Society, is not so generally diffused among the people, as 
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we hope it will be hereafter. Many who have not yet assisted, 
will contribute to the Society as soon as they shall better un¬ 
derstand its design and operations. It is our intention in fu¬ 
ture, religiously to celebrate the 4th of July, and take up annu¬ 
ally a collection for the Society. I do feel that Christians should 
look upon your enterprise with deeper interest than they seem 
yet to do. There are some things in it which raise it in gran¬ 
deur, and invest it with blessings for men, above other benevo¬ 
lent institutions of the day. You not only wish to relieve our 
own country from an evil which threatens to destroy our peace 
and prosperity, but you are taking the readiest and most effectu¬ 
al way to accomplish the glorious objects of Bible and Missionary 
Societies, so far as it i*elates to the whole continent of Africa. 
To establish a Christian colony in that barbarous land, is striking 
deep the roots of the tree of life in its soil, and providing for its 
growth and increase, until its leaves shall heal the nations, and 
diffuse the blessings of civilization and Christianity over those 
vast regions of moral desolation. 

I do think, that aiding your Society, is doing good to our own 
country, and aiding the missionary cause in a manner as direct 
and effectual, if not more so, than any other. And I cannot re- 
gard your Society, and look forward to what seems to me will 
be the results, by the blessing of God, without rendering praise 
to Him who will give the heathen to his Son for an inheritance, 
that he put it into your hearts to enter upon this work, and has 
so wonderfully prospered your beginning. By the instrumen¬ 
tality of your Institution, he will open a way for his grace into 
the heart of Africa, and pour water upon the thirsty, and floods 
upon the dry ground, and converts to Christ shall spring up as 
among the grass, as willows by the water courses. 


From a Clergyman in Virginia. 

I believe I informed you last fall, that my feelings were enlist¬ 
ed in the cause of the American Colonization Society. Hav- / 
ing formerly set free a number of coloured people who are now ( 
vagabonds; I have done them no benefit, but injured society.— 

For this there is no remedy, as I have no control over them.— ^ 

^Thos^till in my possession, I cannot conscientiously emanci-1 
pate, unless they shall be removed by the Society to Liberia.^r 
. 23 
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A list of six. which I wish transferred to the Colony, was last 
fall furnished to the Society, and entered upon its books. I wish 
them to be called for, as I am old, and desire the business may 
be completed before I quit my earthly station. We have form¬ 
ed an Auxiliary Society in this county, which is to hold inter¬ 
course with the Parent Society, as more convenient than that 
located at Richmond. I intend taking up annual collections in 
my congregations for the Society. 

From a Gentleman in Virginia. 

Since the personal interview which I had with you in May 
last, in regard to the transportation to Liberia, of the slaves be¬ 
longing to the estate of my deceased father, Robert Bladen, I 
have made every exertion in my power to prevail on them to 
accept of the only terms on which they could enjoy their free¬ 
dom. The unfounded prejudices which many of them entertain 
against Africa; the dangers of the seas, which their ignorance 
has magnified; and their natural attachment to the place of their 
nativity, have presented obstacles which I have found extremely 
difficult to remove. They now profess a willingness to be re¬ 
moved to Africa, if the means of conveyance can be obtained. 

In addition to these slaves, there are several other coloured 
persons, some slaves and some free, (all of the same family,^ 
who wish to accompany them. The masters of these slaves are 
willing to emancipate them for that purpose. A list of the 
whole, (26) with their ages and the names of their masters, is 
subjoined. Several of the slaves belonging to the estate of my 
father, have received some education—all of them are honest 
and industrious, and have been treated with a degree of humani¬ 
ty and indulgence which will capacitate them for the enjoyment 
of freedom without licentiousness. 

From a Clergyman in Maine. 

I have received the March No. of the African Repository, and 
have concluded to lay the subject before my people, and re¬ 
quest a collection about the 4th of July. 

• When your Society was first formed, I viewed it with a high 
\ degree of pleasure, from the expectation that it was designed to 
texyt a direct influence upon slavery. But when I learned that 
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it was patronized by slave-holders themselves, who did not man¬ 
umit their slaves, but still retained them in bondage, I confess 
I was jealous of their motives, and apprehended they merely 
wished to rid their part of the country of free blacks, that they 
might retain their slaves with greater safety, and render their 
labour more valuable. Such an opinion was somewhat preva¬ 
lent at the North, and for this reason I could not afford your 
Society any aid. I cherished, however, a disposition to exam¬ 
ine the subject, and kept my mind open to conviction. The 
result is, that whatever the motives of the founders of this In¬ 
stitution might be, I am fully convinced that every Christian, 
every Philanthropist, every lover of his country ought to give 
your Society a proper proportion of their benevolent patronagg. 

My conviction is founded principally upon these facts.^TheV 
coloured population of tins country can never rise to respecta- * 
bility and happiness herein their native soil ttiey can. A colo¬ 
ny in Africa opens thermost effectual door for the introduction 
of civilization and all the inestimable blessings of Christianity 
to its long-benighted tribes. It will exert a powerful influence / 
towards the suppression of the slave-trade. And your Society 
opens a way for the benevolent slave-holder to free his slaves 
and place them where they can obtain a livelihood by their own 
industry. 

Upon this latter subject, I confess, that with many others of 
the Northern people, I have long entertained erroneous views. 

I have supposed that slavery was an evil, confined merely to 
the slave-holder himself ; and that he might and ought|immedi- 
ately to manumit his slaves. But I am convinced thaKslaver^r 
is a National sin! that we^^vho are so far removed fnnp the \ 
scene of its abominations, parfc^ke of its guilt! that it{is an'^viISl 

( which is entailed upon the preseSi generation of slave-holdei^ J 
while they must suffer, whether theKwill or not/ and therefore r - 
the North should aid the South, in theVspense bf emancipating \ 
and transporting their slaves back to the land of their fathers. 

There are but few subjects on which I have felt more, than 
the existence of slavery! If my views were erroneous, I hope 
they are now more enlightened j and I feel willing to lend what 
little influence I possess, towards the removal of this evil from 
our otherwise free and happy country. Hoping and praying that \ 
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the spirit of emancipation will be greatly increased in the South, 
and that the spirit of benevolence, to afford the necessary means 
to transport them to Africa, will be increased in the same ratio 
among ourselves. I remain yours, &c. 

From a Clergyman in South Carolina. 

I have this day received the April number of the African Re¬ 
pository, in which among other interesting articles, is contained 
the plan for procuring a vessel as the property of the Society, in 
which emigrants might be conveyed to Liberia. Be pleased to con¬ 
sider and record me as one pledged to pay $50 to that object, 
whenever it shall be announced by the treasurer, that the whole 

r i'tmnt is subscribed. 

I wish it were in my power to add my name to the number of 
those who subsc«ibea>n the plan of Gerrit Smith, Esq. I am \ 
happy to find that you have one contfcmi£r in our state on that 1 
scheme. The constitution of the Society is little known among * 
us, otherwise than by the ignorant or malignant misrepresenta¬ 
tions of enemies. Measures to bring this community into co¬ 
operation with others on the great subject of colonizing the free 
blacks in Africa, ought to be taken with great wisdom, care, and 
judgment. 

Ministers here have hardly ventured to mention the name ot 
the Colonization Society. I have had the boldness or the rash¬ 
ness to lift both my pen and voice several times in its favour, 
both from the pulpit and the press; but I believe I have in this 
jespect.stood entirely alone. The cause, however, I find is 
^prospering, and prosper it will. ILthis communication can in 
^any way further the great and goqd cause, make free use of it. 

F'om a Clergyman in Georgia. \ 

I have just Ipid-down-the African Repository, and I hasten toj) 
request you to put my name down on the list of Subscribers for 
$50 on the $20,000 plan, that I may have an interest in the 
prayers of some pious African who may be benefited by the 
project, and rise up and call his benefactors blessed. 

I rejoice to contemplate the growing prosperity and the truly 
• flattering prospects of the Colonization Cause. It is the cause 
I of Patriotism, of Humanity, of Justice, of Righteousness, the. 

I cause of God, and it must pie vail. 
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This Institution must sooner or later meet with triumphant 
success. My reasons for this belief are, that God has signally 
blessed it hitherto—that it is essential to the continued prosper¬ 
ity of our country, (and the past indications of Divine Provi¬ 
dence are a token for good to come to our favoured land,) and 
that there is too much piety in all parts of our country to resist 
the claims of your Society when they are fairly viewed. A great 
prejudice has existed, and does still exist to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, against the Colonization Society in some parts of Georgia 
and S. Carolina, from false impressions concerning the nature 
and object of the Institution, and these prejudices and false im¬ 
pressions have been sometimes greatly increased by the indis¬ 
creet remarks of injudicious friends of the Society in the North. 
The peculiar circumstances in which Providence has placed the 
inhabitants of this country, are not sufficiently considered. 

There is, however, a growing interest here in behalf of the 
Colony, and the noble example of Virginia is doing much good 
in this region. 

It will be gratifying to you to know that much is beginning to 
be done by the religious part of the South. That “Heaven descen¬ 
ded charity” which is kind and rejoiceth in the truth, is mani¬ 
festing its hallowed influence by looking after the heathen at 
home as well as abroad. I rejoice to say, that our Methodist 
Brethren, with a zeal worthy of imitation, appointed several 
ministers, at their last Annual Conference, to the exclusive work 
of preaching to the blacks, in places where they had previously 
obtained the cordial permission of the proprietors of several ad¬ 
jacent plantations, to call their slaves statedly together. 

From a Clergyman in Massachusetts. 

I beg leave to assure you of the deep interest I feel in the sub¬ 
ject of colonizing the Free People of colour of this country. The 
common interests of humanity—the interests of our beloved 
country—and of our holy religion are all deeply involved in the 
movements of your Society. I have for several years contem¬ 
plated these movements with the liveliest emotions. It is my 
purpose annually to take up a collection for the Society. Your 
proposition of forwarding the African Repository, I receive 
with much pleasure, and shall endeavour, by means of it, todis- 
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geminate among my people a more extended knowledge of Afri¬ 
can Colonization. 

From a Clergyman in Mississippi. 

I send you enclosed a check on the U. State’s Bank for 8285 
25, derived from the following sources. ******* 

You will please to remark in regard to the two new subscri¬ 
bers on the plan of Gerrit Smith, that they both stipulate to with¬ 
draw their subscriptions should their views of the operations of 
the Society materially change. I have no doubt, however, that 
you may consider both as permanent subscribers. 

An abortive attempt was made last fall to form an Auxiliary 
Society near this place. Some evil disposed person made such 
representations as induced the slaves of the neighbourhood to 
imagine that the object contemplated was their immediate eman¬ 
cipation. This, in the opinion of the friends of Colonization, 
rendered it necessary to suspend any effort of the kind until 
public opinion should be rectified, and until the slaves should see 
that they had been imposed upon. How soon it may be proper 
to make another attempt, I am unable to sayj but I think the 
cause is silently gaining ground. You are secure of any service 
which I can render to your noble cause, but it would be incom¬ 
patible with my various duties to the Church and my family, to 
accept the Agency which you propose. I am moreover satisfied 
that one from a distance would be much more successful. I feel 
a great desire that you should visit us. I may be mistaken, but 
I do believe that four months could be spent by you no where, 
to more advantage to the cause, than in this country. 

The Tcred TieYpeth Man and Teast . 

During his march to conquer the world, Alexander the Ma¬ 
cedonian, came to a people in Africa, who dwelt in a remote 
and secluded corner in peaceful huts, and knew neither war nor 
conqueror. They led him to the hut of their Chief, who receiv¬ 
ed him hospitably and placed before him golden dates, golden 
figs, and bread of gold. Do you eat gold in this country? said 
Alexander. I take it for granted (replied the Chief) that thou 
wert able to find eatable food in thine own country. For what 
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reason then art thou come among us? Your gold has not tempted 
me hither, said Alexander, but I would willingly become ac¬ 
quainted with your manners and customs. So be it, rejoined 
the other, sojourn among us as long as it pleaseth thee. At the 
close of this conversation two citizens entered as into their 
Court of Justice. The plaintiff'said, I bought of this man a 
piece of land, and as I was making a deep drain through it I 
found a treasure. This is not mine, for I only bargained for the 
land, and not for any treasure that might be concealed beneath 
it: and yet the former owner of the land will not receive it. The 
defendant answered: I hope I have a conscience as well as my fel¬ 
low-citizen. I sold him the land with all its contingent, as well as 
existing advantages, and consequently the treasure inclusively. 

The Chief, who was at the same time their supreme judge, re¬ 
capitulated their words, in order that the parties might see 
whether or no he understood them aright. Then after some re¬ 
flection said: Thou hast a Son, Friend, I believe? Yes! And 
thou (addressing the other) a Daughter? Yes)—Well then, let 
thy Son marry thy Daughter, and bestow the treasure on the 
young couple for their marriage portion. Alexander seemed sur¬ 
prized and perplexed. Think you my sentence unjust? the 
Chief asked him—0 no, replied Alexander, but it astonishes me. 
And how, then, rejoined the Chief, would the case have been 
decided in your country?—To confess the truth, said Alexander, 
we should have taken both parties into custody and have seized 
the treasure for the king’s use. For the king’s use! exclaimed 
the Chief, now in his turn astonished. Does the sun shine on 
that country?—0 yes! Does it rain there?—Assuredly. Won¬ 
derful! but are there tame animals in the country that live on 
the grass and green herbs? Very many, and of many kinds.— 
Aye, that mustbe the cause, said the Chief: for the sake of those 
innocent Animals the All-gracious Being continues to let the sun 
shine and the rain drop down on your country.—[C olehidge. 


Intelligence. 

Thomas Kenned r. — It will be recollected, that in our April number, we 
published the opinions of this gentleman in regard to Hayti, as they ap¬ 
peared in the Greensborough Patriot, and that we represented him (as he 
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was represented in that paper) as having 1 visited Hayti with instructions 
from the Society ofFriends. The Society of Friends have stated, however, 
that Mr. Kennedy “was not acting on behalf of their Society, nor employ¬ 
ed by them; but voluntarily, and in an individual capacity, as relates to the 
transactions, &c.” And that “after it was known that he intended going 
to that Island, he received instructions from Nathan Mendenhall, in regard 
to the port charges paid on the cargo of emigrants in 1826, which the Pre¬ 
sident generously agreed to remit.” They remark further, “We are not 
disposed to contradict K.’s statement respecting the situation of the emi¬ 
grants, or of a number of them; but we are apprehensive that facts might 
be adduced which would go very much to abate the force and weight 
which his statement may have on the minds of many. Among the rest, we 
have the testimony of a respectable man of colour—one of the number who 
went in 1826, and who came in last season on a visit to his native country, 
with a view to induce others to emigrate to the same place. He stated 
that there was a number of them dissatisfied; but that it was such as were not 
willing to submit to the terms which are necessary to make people comforta¬ 
ble in every country, viz: industry and prudence;—that these were some of 
them who went thither with high views and an expectation of living easily, 
almost without labour;—that their views had not been realized, and they 
were unpleasantly circumstanced. The same we have had from other ac¬ 
credited sources of information. And though K. states they had received 
such inconsiderable sums for the time they had been there, there is no ac¬ 
count of the support and maintenance of their families during that time, ta¬ 
ken into view. And it is well known, that many of their colour, as well as 
others in our own country,—even if they should receive considerable wages 
—would have very little laid by, if they should have their support out of 
the same, when called for, agreeably to their wishes. And, in regard to 
their not having lands granted them— K. himself states that the President 
assured him, that all emigrants who applied to him, should have lands 
granted them on the mountains, where all their Government lands lay- 
And we could not expect they would be granted them any where else, or 
wherever their fancy or caprice might dictate—as we are informed by our 
agent who went thither with them, that many of them were not much dispo¬ 
sed to be governed by advice in locating themselves; but had a desire to re¬ 
main about the towns, and such places as suited their ideas of fine living. 
Indeed, we discover nothing in the conduct of the President, as related 
by K. but what was frank and obliging/’ 

In all this, there is no impeachment of the character or motives of Mr. 
Kennedy, and no belief expressed that he has intentionally misrepresented 
or stated other than his honest, but perhaps mistaken opinions. One thing 
we think will not be questioned, that the coloured persons who have re¬ 
turned from Hayti, (and they have not been few) have generally agreed 
with Mr. Kennedy, in their views of the Government and affairs of that Is¬ 
land. 
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Fiton Hatti. —Mr. Benjamin Lundy has just arrived from his Becond 
visit toHayti, having 1 proceeded to that Island in part to ascertain the condi¬ 
tion of the colored emigrants who were removed from the United States 
three or four years since, at the expense of the Haytien government, and 
partly to take out twelve other emigrants who have been liberated by Jo¬ 
seph Leonard Smith, Esq. of Maryland. The whole number removed at the 
expense of the Haytien government was about 6,000. Of these, some have 
become discontented and returned; and some who remain are dissatisfied 
with the system of working on shares, while others are doing remarkably 
well, and could not easily be persuaded to exchange their condition for a 
residence in the U. S. Mr. Lundy informs us that he procured such situa¬ 
tions for the new emigrants as were abundantly satisfactory, and that there 
is a prospect of the adoption of a plan in regard to the rest, which will re¬ 
move every symptom of discontent. The whole number of colored per¬ 
sons now on the Island, who have emigrated from the United States with¬ 
in the past eight or nine years, Mr. L. estimated at 8,000: some of whom 
are among the most influential and respectable inhabitants. 

N- Y. Jour, of Commerce. 

It is stated that the late Gov. Ridgely, of Maryland, has, by his will, eman¬ 
cipated all his slaves, to the number of upwards of four hundred. Those who 
have attained the age of 28 years are to be free immediately; such as 
are over forty-five, to have some provision made for their support, out of 
his estate; and those of the younger class are to be free, the males at twen¬ 
ty-eight years of age, and the females at twenty-five. 

Cincinnati, July 6. 

Coloured People in Ohio. —The Supreme Court, at their late sitting in ■ 
this county, decided that the law of this State, regulating the settlement of 
coloured people among us, is constitutional. In consequence of that aeci- \ 
sion the Trustees of this township have notified them, that they must leave 
in thirty days, or the law, which requires that they shall individually give 
bonds to the amount of $500, will be put in force against them.—They in 
their turn, have assembled to the amount of two thousand, as they have re¬ 
presented, and chosen their delegates, to make arrangements for their 
final removal, and ask for three months to effect that object. We think their _ 
request reasonable, and that it ought to be granted. We consider this I 
class of people as a serious evil among us, but this evil has been brought J 
upon us by the whites, with great injustice to them. The only remedy af- 
forded is, to colonize them in their mother country. Now is the time fi ,r w 
Colonization Societies “to be up and doing.” 

Fernando Pu.—' The latest arrival from this new settlement in the Bight 
of Biafra, on the western coast of Africa, informs us that a great number of 
24 
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mechanics have lately arrived with other settlers, from Sierra Leone, to¬ 
gether with a quantity of building materials. A number of the native re¬ 
giment had also arrived, and were garrisoned on the out-skirts of the town, 
where their services had already proved a valuable acquisition to the la¬ 
borers employed in building and clearing away the trees and vegetation, in 
shielding them from the annoyance of the innumerable bodies of natives. 
The King had not yet returned from the mountain, whither he had gone 
and had secreted himself, with a Spaniard and a number of his subjects, 
soon after the landing of Captain Owen. The rfotives were providing them¬ 
selves with spears and other warlike implements, by means of bartering 
their fine growth of yams for pieces of iron hoops. They are a treacherous 
set, and are most likely only waiting for an opportunity to make a bold in¬ 
cursion. Much praise appears to be due to that indefatigable officer, Cap¬ 
tain Owen, governor and commander on the first and favourable formation 
of this settlement, for his endeavor to establish civilization and the most 
friendly disposition among the natives and the new settlers, for his strict at¬ 
tention to the welfare of those under his command, and for the generous 
feeling of humanity evinced in the capture of so many slave-vessels, the 
cargoes of which have been sent to Sierra Leone for adjudication, after 
which they are received at the new settlement and kindly treated. The Euro¬ 
peans were greatly annoyed by the sting of a species of fly which infesfed 
the island; and several through sickness, had been sent home. The 
seamen were not allowed to land without a sufficient clothing, and the Arab 
fashion had been again introduced (as upon capt. Owen’s late survey of Af¬ 
rica,) and the beard and mustachio had already grown to an enormous 
length, which, when washed, tends greatly to refresh and keep cool the 
upper story, for the remainder of the day. It is generally thought that this 
settlement will not answer present expectations, especially while the Por¬ 
tugese government have so extensive a slave factory (in St. Paul de Leon- 
do) a few degrees southward. However, we have reason to believe that a 
fuller explanation will shortly be published of this interesting part of Afri¬ 
ca, by one of the officers belonging to the squadron, together with other in¬ 
teresting parts of the eastern and western coasts of Africa, from the Persian 
Gulf to the river Gambia, collected during the late nautical survey, and 
now nearly brought to a close .—[From the London Literary Gazette. 

Thb Effects of Slav* Labour.— John Nichols offers for sale that valua¬ 
ble property called the James river slate mines, sixty miles above Rich¬ 
mond, Va. He says his object is to relieve himself as far as possible from 
a dependence on Slave labour. How many of our industrious and enterpri¬ 
sing citizens, being disgusted with the idea of rearing a family of children 
in a land so rapidly peopling with slaves, have sold their possessions and 
removed themselves to Ohio, where the increasing prosperity of the people 
so strikingly demonstrates the superior advantage of free labour! 

Greensborough Patriot. 
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Plan of Geircit Smith, Psq. 

In our last number, we had the pleasure of announcing four new subscri¬ 
bers on this Gentleman’s plan for augmenting the funds of the Society. The 
Rev. Dr. Meade of Frederick County, Va. writes, “our collection on the 
fourth of July, amounted to one hundred and fifty-five dollars, one hundred 
of which, was the first annual subscription of an association of twenty mem¬ 
bers of my congregation on the plan of Mr. Smith. It appears to me, that 
with a little exertion on the part of the Ministers and leading members, 
many congregational associations might be formed. I am happy to be able 
to add to yotir list, a member of my congregation, Mr. George Burwell, 
who will follow Mr. Smith’s example, and pay a thousand dollars.” We 
have since the above was received, been favoured with an interview with 
Dr. Meade, and learnt that the second association in his congregation was 
nearly if not quite complete, and that the Society might therefore confi¬ 
dently expect at least 300 dollars annually from the Episcopal Society in 
Frederick. Let it not be forgotten, that it was in this county, and through 
the efforts of Dr. Meade, that, at the origin of the Society, subscriptions 
were obtained for its support, of nearly seven thousand dollars\ seventeen 
hundred of which were given by Dr. Meade himself and his most estima¬ 
ble family, two members of which, now in heaven, bequeathed to the same 
sacred cause the whole of their property, amounting (if we mistake not) 
to about $5000. Surely facts like these should excite a spirit of holy emu¬ 
lation in the minds of other Christians, and to every Church, every Minis¬ 
ter, and every disciple of the Saviour, we would say, you are urged by all 
the motives which can influence a virtuous heart, to imitate so bright an ex¬ 
ample. 

—»>»♦© © ®*»— 


C oniYibwtioiis 

To the American Colonization Society , from 23 d July , to 13 th 
August , 1829. 

By N. C. a widow,. 

L. F. a widow, ..... x 

two individuals in 1828, . 

a Friend. - 

Miss L- Derson, of Vienna, Ohio, .. A 

Dr. H. Hamblin, ... gn 

Samuel Steel, Esq. of Hagerstown, .. 

Rev. S. C. Stratton, of Snow Hill, Md. .................... f *» 

Geo. Burwell, his 1st payment on the plan of G. Smith, Esq. 100 
From the estate of the late Miss Lucy Meade, .............. wo 

David Binns & J- T. McKinnon’s subscriptions to the Repository 4 
Auxiliary Society of Jefferson co. Va. per Wm. Brown Esq. Tr. 140 
Collection in Presbyterian Congregation of Upper West Cono- 
cocheague, Mercersburg, per Rev. D. Elliot, ............. • • 

In Presbyterian Church, Hunter, N. Y. per Rev. Calvin Duify, 4 

Carried forward, $426 87 
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Amount brought forward, $426 87 

Collection in Epis. Church, Wheeling, Va. per Rev. J. T. Wheat, 10 

In Christ Church, Washington, by the Rev. Mr. Allen,. 7 26 

In the Congregation in Triangle, N. Y. by Rev. Seth Burt,. 3 

From A. T. Nye, Esq. of Marietta, as follows, viz: 

Collection in Methodist Meeting House, handed him 

by D. Whitney, Esq.$10 

Collection in Episcopal Society,. 2 25 

Do. Presbyterian Congregation, Watertown, 

by Rev. John Pitkin, of Waterford, 2 89 

Do. 1st Religious Society in Marietta,. 17 66 

Deduct 25 cents for premium, - 32 55 

In Presbyterian Church, New Brunswick, by Rev. J. H. Jones, 20 
In do. Leacock, Pennsylv’a. by Rev. J. Barr, 8 

In 2d Baptist Church, Baltimore, by Rev. John Healy, ....... 5 

By Rev. A. Cummings, of Portland, Maine, viz: 

A contribution in Portland,. $40 37 

Boothbay,. 3 

North Yarmouth. 15 SI 

Chesterville. 3 

Sumner, . 3 50 

Gorham, . 14 37 

first Parish in Saco,. 25 

Wells,. 6 

Of John Taylor, a colored man, Bath, . 2 

From the Congregational Society in Edgecomb, .... 10 

Do. Norway, .. 3 75 

Do. Turner. 6 

Trinitarian Society, Castine,. 34 40 

New Gloucester, .. 4 50 

Winthrop, . 4 

Phipsburg,. 5 96 

Rev. Thomas Adams’s Society, Vassalboro’, 19 

Rev. P. Chapin’s Society, Pownal,. 7 34 

Rev.S. H. Peckham’s Society, Gray,. 3 24 

From Thos. Chase, North Yarmouth, for Repository, 2 50 

Deduct 69 cents, loss on pistareens, - 212 56 

Collections by the Rev. Thomas Jackson, as follows: 

At Leesburg, Va. §28 50 

At Middleburg, Va. . 12 

At Aldie, Va. 11- 51 50 

Collection in M. E. Church, Leesburg, Va. Rev. C. B. Tippet, 25 52 

by Rev. Adam Miller, of congregation at Harford, ... 6 

in Congregational Society, Buckland, Mass, by Rev. 

B.F. Clark,. 8 13 

in Church in New Brunswick, by Rev. II. W. Hunt, 7 

in Pres’n. Cong’n. Farmington, Ohio, Rev. E. Bonton, 3 25 

by Rev. Raymond R. Hall, Bloomington, Indiana, ... 5 

in 1st Presbyterian Church, Washington City. 19 

in Church of Rev. W- Hanford, Pastor of Congrega¬ 
tional Society, Hudson, Ohio, from friends of tem¬ 
perance and Africa, (of which §3 were contributed 
by a pious girl in moderate circumstances, obtain¬ 
ed for 3 weeks labour. None but friends of tem¬ 
perance were present,). 50 


Carried forward, $900 64 
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Amount brought forward, $900 64? 

Collection in Church of Rev. Isaac Lewis, Bristol, R. 1. 10 

at celebration in Randolph, 4th July, from the citizens 

of Randolph and Atwater, by Joseph Meriam, 6 
by Rev. G. W. Janvier, of Pittsgrove, Salem co. N. J. 11 
in Charleston, Ohio, from the Cong’l Society under 
care of Rev. D. L. Cox, per Rev. W. Hanford, S 
in Presbyterian Congregation of Congruity, Pa. by 

Rev. S. MTarren, of New Alexandria,.. 10 

in Society of Rev. Jere. Osborn, of Candor, N. Y. .. 3 

in Congreg’n. of Rev. G. N. Judd, at Bloomfield, N. J. 22 55 

by Rev. J. Moodey of Middle Springs, near Ship- 

pensburg, Pa. in his congregation,. 16 

in Walnut Fork, Baptist Church, Jackson co. Georgia, 

by Rev. Jeremiah Reeves,. 3 

in E. Church, Snow Hill, Md. by Rev. S. C. Stratton, 7 75 
in a Methodist Church, N. Y. by G. P. Disosway, after 

an oration,. 32 

in Congregations of Lower and Middle Tuscarora, 

Mifflin co. Pa. by Rev. J. Coulter,. 15 

in Chapel Congregation, Frederick co. Ya. the Sun¬ 
day after 4th July last, by Rev. Dr. Meade,. 163 57 

in Franklin, Ohio,. 6 

by the Sabbath School Scholars at Talmadge, Ohio, 5 

by the Congregation at do. do- 19 

in South Hadley, Mass, by Rev- J. F. Griswold, .... 4 

in Brick Meeting House, Fairfax circuit, Va. by Rev. 

James Paynter, per Rev. W- Ryland,. 5 

in Methodist Congregation, Middleburg Ya. by Rev. 

J. Guest, per Rev. W. Ryland,. 5 25 

in Wantage, N. Y. by Rev. Edward Allen,. 5 

in Church Hill, Queen Ann co. Md. by Rev. Joshua 
Moore, (of which $1 was collected at Beaverdams,) 12 
in Congregation at Beavertown C. H. Pa. by Rev. 

W. M'Lean, . 10 

in Presbyterian Church, by Rev. J. T. Edgar, Frank¬ 
fort, Kentucky, per Austin P. Cox, Esq. .. S3 

in Presbyterian Church, Brownsville, Pa. by Rev. W. 

Johnson, per J. T. M'Kinnon, Esq. 11 44 

in Presbyterian Church, Dunlop’s creek, by do. perdo. 7 31 

at Silver Spring, Pa. 5 

from a Society of free persons of colour, Nashville, 

Tennessee, by R. R. Graham,. 16 62 

from Dickinson Congregation, §8, of which only this 

sum is yet received,. 5 

by Rev. Thomas Davis, Blairsville, Pa. 10 

by Rev. H. M. Keer, at Kutherfordton, N. C. 2 31 

in Presbyterian Congregation, Steubenville, Ohio, by 

Rev. Charles Clinton Beatty,. 8 24 

in Presbyterian Congregation at Two Bridges, Ohio, 

by Rev. T. Huntt, per Rev. C. C. Beatty,. 6 76 

in Congregation of Rev. J. Arbuthnot, Norwich, Ohio, 8 

by Rev. Wm. Williamson at Middleburg, Va. 7 50 

at Aldie, 2 50 

at Big Spring, Ken. by Rev. W. Scott, per J. Bemiss, 10 

Carried forward, $1,407 44 
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Amount brought forward, $1,407 44' 
Collection at a Prayer-meeting of Rev. Dr. Hyde’s Sooiety, Lee, 


Massachusetts, per Hubbard Bartlett, Esq..*. 13 

Collection at a monthly concert of prayer in Ashville, N. C. per 


Hon. Edward M‘Gehee, Mississippi, do. 100 

Rev. Dr. James P. Thomas, Louisiana, (in part) do. 40 
Collection by the Rev. W. M. Curtiss, in New Or¬ 
leans, Louisiana, 4th July, 1828, .... 23 

by Rev. J. M‘Dowell, Montebello, Al. do. 8 
by Rev. E- Hearn at Chambers’ M. H. do. 1 43| 

by Rev. James A. Hughes, Alabama, do. 6 25 

From Rev. Thomas Ford, Thomas M'Donnald, Esq. 

and William S. Byrd, Esq. for the Repository, 6 

Donation from William Linsey, ... 2 

Deduct for premium on draft $1 43f - 285 25 


Collections by Chauncey Whittelsey, Esq. of Middletown, Conn. 
From Middletown Female Colonization Society, $89 69 
Juvenile Colonization Society, 14 31 


From Mrs. Eliza Ward, Richard Hubbard, and C. 

Whittelsey, for the African Repository. 6 110 

Collections by Grove Wright, Esq. Agent in New York, viz; 

From C. I. Aides, Esq. of Brooklyn, N. York,. $20 

The Rev. Dr. Isaac Lewis, of Greenwich, Connecticut, 20 

From a Friend,... 2 

From John Moore, Esq. Rutherford, North Carolina, 5 
From the Rev. I. Johnston’s Church, at Newburg, 10 12 
From the Rev. T. Lopes’s Church, Johnstown, N. Y. 13 66 
From the Rev. M. Bruen’s Church, New York city, 16 59 
From the Rev. Mr. Ludlow’s Church, do. 9 

From the Rev. Mr. Brown, of Charleston, S. Carolina, 5 

From the Church at Ithaca, Seneca county, N. York, 7 
From the Church at South Salem, West Chester, N- Y. 17 

From James Daniel, of New York, for the Repository, 2- 127 27 

Auxiliary Society of Mount Pleasant, Westmoreland co. Pa. ... 5 


Colonization Society, Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, per 

C. G. Wintersmith, Esq. 15 

By Gerard Ralston, Esq. Treasurer of Pennsylvania Col. Society, 250 
From B. Brand, Esq. Treasurer of Virginia Colonization Society, 115 
From James C. Dunn, of George Town, for the following sums 
transmitted to him, viz: 

By Samuel Marsh, for collection at Mooers, N. York, .. S 

Rev. David Root, Cincinnati, Ohio, collection in his Church, 17 

Ditto, his own contribution,. 1 

Daniel Beeber, Hartwick, N. Y. as follows: 

Monthly contribution by Presbyterian Church in 

that place,.$ 5 

Donation from Griffin Crafts, Esq. ... 4 - 9 

On account of the African Repository, at different times,. 279 33 

By Rev. George Boyd, on what account, not known, . 50 

David F. Newton, Esq. of Fifes, Va. 1 

Rev. J as. H. Thomas, collection in Canterbury", N. Y. $3 50 

do. New Windsor, 4 50— 8 


Carried forward, $2,701 29 
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Rev. C.E. Avery, Smyrna, N. Y. collection in his Church, 
J. Williamson, Esq. of Roxborough, N. C. ................. 

a friend to the cause, . \ 

Rev. John Shaw, Bradleyville, S. C. . 

Rev. A. Reck, from the congreg’n. at Boonesborough, Md. 
Rev. G. Macurdy, collection in congregation at Cross Roads, 

Washington county, Pa. 

Rev. Marcus Smith, collection at Rensselaerville, N. Y. 

Rev. John H. Grier, collection in Pine Creek congregation, 

Lycoming co. Pa. 

Rev. Lucas Hubbell, collection in Lyons, N. Y. 

Rev. Sylvester Page, collection in Westminster, Vermont,'!. 

Rev. Colvin Hitchcock, collection in Randolph, Mass. 

Rev. J. Wilson, collection in Middletown and Drawyers, Del. 

Rev. ,T. H. Agnew, collection in Uniontown, Pa. 

Rev. Wm. Jeffery, collection in Bethany, Pa. 


$ 2,701 29 

5 

6 

3 
1 

6 50 

20 

5 

10 

11 

4 
23 
10 

8 

10 


$2,838 79 


Waldoboro, Me. 

P. Elwell, 1 

Belfast, Me. 

Arnold & Colburn, 25| 
J. M. Crillis, 50| 

West Prospect , Me. 

F. French, 501 

BucJcsport, Me. 

M. Hardy, 

A little Boy at Mr. 
Blodget’s, 

A little Girl, 25| 

J. Lamson, Jr. 50] 

The Misses Blodget, 1 
Blue Hill, Me. 

Rev. John Fisher, 1 
Cherryfield, Me. 

E. L. Hamlin, 2 
East Machias, Me. 
Miss E. Whitcomb, 
Sullivan, Me. 

The Misses Johnson, 1 
Calais, Me. 

Mrs. Kelsey, 501 

Wintkrop, Me. 

The Misses Thurston, 50| 
Mrs. Lancaster, 501 


Donations received by Mr. Alexander Plumley. 

The following list of Donations has been received from Mr. Plumley in 
a letter dated April 8th, 1829. Two remittances have been acknowledged 
from this gentleman, amounting to $263 12. He found it inconvenient, when 
he last wrote, to get a draft for more than $150, but remarks, “The balance 
shall be included m my next. 5 ’ 

_ Union, Maine. Bangor, Me. 

S- Hills, avails of labor onW.D. Williamson, 2 
4thJuty, 182r, $1 Monmouth, Me. 

Miss C. Pierce, 

Southhold, L. I. 

Collection in Rev. 

J. Huntting’s Ch. 
on the Sabbath af¬ 
ter 4th July, 2 
Rev. J. Huntting’s 
marriage fee of a 
coloured man, 1 
Southampton, L. I. 

[Rev. P. H. Shew, 3 
Ware, Mass. 

[E. Snow, 2 

Milbury, Mass. 

Asa Waters, 10 
Elias Ferber, 2 

Farnsworth & Mills, 2 
A. Allen, 1 

Lewis Mills, 1 

Dr. Wm. B. Moore, 1 
Nathaniel Godard, 1 
Vernon Stiles, 1 
C. Hall, 1 

C. Barker, 1 


Whipple & Lathrop 1 
Three Friends; 1 

Alanson Trask, 1 


[George Sabin, 1 
Moses L. Morse, 1 
J. A. Hove}', 1 

[J. Swift, 1 

Vernon Titus, 1 
Brown & Thompson 1 
|J. Emerson, 1 

Two Friends, 1 
O. Goodell, 2 

Soloman Woodward 1 
Boyden & Powers, 1 
Jonathan Trask, 1 
S. Tainton, 1 

N. Langley, 1 

E. Holman, 1 

Three little daugh¬ 
ters of Mr. Hol¬ 
man, 25 

Aaron Pierce, 50 

Samuel Waters, 2 
Miller & Eliot, 1 
Spencer, Mass. 
[James Draper, 2 
Walton Livermore, 2 
Caleb M. Morse, 2 
William Pope, 2 
Amasa Bern is, Jr. 1 
Lemuel Smith, 2 
Mrs. B. Boyden, 1 
Mrs. O. Stebbins, 2 
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Two Friends, 1 

Mr. 8c Miss Watson, 1 
Mr. & Miss Under¬ 
wood, 1 

D. Prouty, 1 

D. Ward, 1 

Miss L. Morse, 1 

Mrs. N. Prouty, 1 

J). Bemis, 1 

R. Whitemore, 1 

O. Morse, 1 


S. G. Reed, 

Two Friends, 

Rev. L. Packard, 1 
Miss L. Prouty, 
Leicester, Mass. 


Dr. Austin Flint, 5 
James Smith, 10 
H. G. Henshaw, S 
Rev. John Nelson, 2 
C. Hatch, 2 

Waldo Flint, 2 

Reuben Menam, 2 
Salmon Trask, 2 
Joshua Murdock, 2 
Nathaniel Dinny, 5 
George A- Norris, 1 
John Richardson, 2 
Douglass, Mass. 
Oliver Hunt 8c Sons 5 
Jos. Robbins, Jr. 1 
Emerson Farmer, 1 
Luther Stone, 1 
G. Reynolds, 1 

R. Lackey, 1 

B. Smith, 1 

Callen Whipple, 2 
Mrs. C. Sprague, 
David Wadsworth, 2 
Amos Fairbank, 1 

Uxbridge, Mass. 
B. Taft, Jr. 5 

J. Capron & Sons, 10 
A. Chapin, 3 

Dr. George Willard 2 
Miss N. Frost, 1 
Mrs. O. Willard, 1 
F. Taft, 1 

E. Spring, 2 

Master J. Spring, 
Luther Spring, 2 

S. Read, 3 

Merchant Tabey, 1 
Calvin Rawson, 

J. Thayer, 2 

A little girl, 

J. Gregory, 1 


Northbridge, Mass. 
P. Whitin St Sons, 7 
James Fletcher, Jr. 1 
25 N. B. Chapin, 1 
Charles P. Whitin, 1 
Joel Lackey, 1 

Lyman Parson, 

J. Taft, 1 

Amasa Dudley, 1 
J. Fletcher, 1 

Capt. A. Adams, 1 
50 L. Taft, 1 

50 Two Friends, 

Mrs. Taft 8c Mrs- 
50 Murdock, 

Master Henry Taft, 
Thomas Goldthwait, 
Miss E. Goldthwait, 
Miss Nabby Persons 1 
Miss S. Baker, 

Miss E. Baker, 


E. Southwick, 1 
Grafton, Mass. 
Jonathan Wheeler, 3 

Dr. Henry Parker, 1 

Harry Wood, 1 

Samuel Wood, 2 

Samuel Harrington, 1 

Isaac W. Wood, 1 

Perley Godard, 5 

Ithamer Stow, 2 

A Friend, 3 

J. Harrington, 1 

E. Tucker, 1 

Charles Prentice, 

Mrs. S. Warren, 

Peter Farnum, 2 

20 E. Hewett, 1 

Monson, Mass. 

J. Tucker, 1 

A. Howe, 

G. Merrick, 1 

Thompson, Con. 
William Bead, 3 

Pomfrct, Con. 

S. Wilkinson, 5 

Oxford, Mass. 

B. F. Campbell, 2 

Mrs. Hannah Witt, 2 

20 S. Dowse, 1 

B. Butler, 1 

T. Warren, 1 

H. G. Larnard, 

50 D. Nichols, 1 

W. Brookfield, Mass. 
25 J. M. Fisk, 1 

J. Clarke, 1 


J. Bliss, 1 

H. Nolen, 1 

Mrs. P. Allen, 1 

T. Barnes, 1 

Hartford, Con. 

A Friend, 1 

50 New Haven, Con. 

A. Townsend, 5 

Ware Village, Mass. 

Two Friends, 66 

C- Morse, 1 00 

Providence, R. I. 

50 F. Wayland, D. D. 3 
S. Brewer, 1 

50 Dudley, Mass. 

50 A. Tufts, 5 

50 Phineas Bemis, 2 
50 George A. Tufts, 5 
Rev. S. Lawton, 1 
50 William Hancock, 1 • 

50 Lemuel Healy, 50 

Josiah Corbin, 1 

Sam’l Robbinson 2d 1 
Frederick Goodell, 1 
Jer’h. Kingsbury, 1 
John M. Pratt, 1 
Calvin Chamberlain, 1 
Harvey Conant, 3 
Asa Robbinson, Jr. 1 
Baxter Ellis, 1 

R. Wight, 50 

Peter Brockett, 50 

John Jewett, 1 

A. Hewett, 50 

50 Samuel Esten, 50 

25 Pearly Upham, 50 

S. Davis, 50 

A. Shinkwin 8c J. 

Richardson, 1 

Joseph Gregory, 50 

50 George B. Slater, 5 
i Charles Waite, 1 
I A. Wiswall, 1 

E. Sanford, 1 

Zera Preston, 1 

James Boutell, 50 

Daniel D wight, 1 
Miss Eliz’h. Arnold, 25 

James Knox, 25 

Esq. Dacon 8c Son, 1 50 
A Friend, 40 

South Oxford, Mass. 

25 John Slater, 5 

50j Charles P. Baldwin, 2 

Sum Total, $ 315 96 
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CContinuedfrom p. 170.J 

The view given in our last number, of the character and con¬ 
dition of tW Hottentots of South Africa, previous to the settle¬ 
ment of the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, is not presented by a 
single traveller only, but agrees with all the most authentic ac¬ 
counts which have been published. The manner in which Var¬ 
iant relates his personal adventures, says Dr. Philip, has thrown 
an air of fiction over the details of his work; but his delineations 
of Hottentot character and Hottentot manners, are universally 
allowed, by those acquainted with the period of which he writes, 
to be accurate and just. Sparrman may be relied on, in cases, 
where what he relates, came under his own observation. The 
following is a picture of two Hottentot tribes, visited by Sparr¬ 
man in 1775. 

“A small society of Gunjemans Hottentots, whose ancestors, at the time 
25 
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that the Dutch invaded this part of the Continent, inhabited the tract of 
country about Table Mountain and Constantia, now live on friendly terms 
with the Farmer above-mentioned. By what I could understand, this lit¬ 
tle society had long been without the exercise of any personal authority 
among them,- without beggars, and without any penal laws and statutes, as 
well as without crimes and misdemeanors; having been united and govern¬ 
ed only by their own natural love of justice, and mildness of disposition, 
together with several common Hottentot usages and customs. 

“My Hottentots from Swellendam seemed to hold in high estimation, the 
virtue, freedom, and happy state ofthesepeople; so much, indeed, that they 
were resolved to partake of the blessings enjoyed by this happy race for the 
remainder of their lives, as soon as they should have finished the journey with 
us at the Cape. For this purpose, they solicited me to buy at this place, 
for each of them, a heifer with calf, which, according to our agreement, 
they had a right to demand for their reward. As Hottentots, this way of 
thinking and turn of mind did not, by any means, discredit them. I there¬ 
fore advanced for them glass beads, brass tinder-boxes, knives, and steels 
for flints, to the value of nine or ten rix-dollars; in consideration of which, 
two of the best heifers, in their judgment, among the whole herd of cattle 
belonging to the kraal were looked out for them. 

“The most considerable part of this herd belonged to a widow, who wa3 
reckoned to be worth sixty milch cows and was (at least in this point) the 
most respectable female Hottentot 1 was ever acquainted with. She was 
childless and was to be succeeded in’her estate by her cousin; she seemed to 
be past the middle age and, in her younger days, to have been a beauty in 
her kind. 

“To the divine pleasure of doing good to their fellow creatures, I look 
upon the Hottentots to be by no means t insensible, as I have seen them display 
the greatest hospitality to each other, when in the course of their business, 
or merely for pleasure, they have visited one another from a great distance. 
Besides it is probable that in the other well-governed Hottentot kraals, any 
more than in this, no member of society is abandoned to any considerable 
degree of indigence and misery.” 

Of a kraal on the Little Sunday River he gives the following 
account:— 

“They appeared to me not so swarthy as my own Hottentots, and I sup¬ 
pose that they originate only from a set of people who, having acquired some 
cattle by servitude among the Caffers, had formed themselves into this So¬ 
ciety. The iris of their eyes was of a very dark brown hue, and almost if 
not quite as dark as the pupil. They had a great quantity of cattle and 
seemed to live very happily in their way. As soon as ever they had taken 
their cattle up from pasture they milked them; an occupation they intermix¬ 
ed with singing and dancing. 
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“We seldom see such happiness and contentment as seems to be indica¬ 
ted by this festive custom, in a handful of people totally uncultivated, and 
subsisting; in their original savage state in the midst of a perfect desert. Mr. 
Immelman accompanied me, in order to behold with his own eyes the real 
archetype, of that state of pastoral felicity, which the poets are continually 
occupied in painting and describing. We announced ourselves here, like¬ 
wise, as being the Children of the Company, and were received by them 
with a friendly simplicity and homely freedom, which, however, by no 
means lessened them in our thoughts as men. They presented us with milk 
and danced at our request, at the same time giving us to understand, that 
our fame as being a singular people with plaited hair, and at the same time 
simplers and viper-catchers, had reached them long before our arrival.” 

From these extracts, and from numerous others which might 
be cited, no candid mind will be surprised that our author should 
have arrived at the following conclusion. 

“Thus it appears from the concurrent testimony of the best au¬ 
thors, and from facts to be gleaned even at the present day, that 
the Aborigines of Southern Africa, were, when first visited by Euro¬ 
peans, in a state of independence, possessing in abundance the means of 
subsistence, not destitute of comforts, and living together in great harmony; 
that their dispositions were mild and inoffensive, their morals comparatively 
pure, and their conduct towards strangers as well as towards each other, 
conciliating and exemplary. It has however been urged, as a common apol¬ 
ogy in defence of the practice of enslaving the natives of Africa, that they 
are much happier on the plantations, and in the service of our Colonists, 
than they were when they lived according to the customs of their fathers. 
How far this opinion has any foundation in truth will be perceived by com¬ 
paring the preceding statements, with the following details, which though 
scanty, and sometimes abrupt, and apparently unconnected, owing to the 
nature of the subject and the difficulty of procuring original documents 
or authentic information from the common sources of history, will it is ho¬ 
ped prove sufficient to give the reader, a correct view of the policy and con¬ 
duct pursued towards this people by the Dutch and English governments, 
and to produce a disposition in the public mind to do justice, to what re¬ 
mains of this oppressed and degraded race.” 

It was in 1652 that the first Dutch settlement was commen¬ 
ced at the Cape of Good Hope. About one hundred males 
then established themselves on the southern edge of Table Bay, 
which was regarded as a convenient watering place for ships, 
bound to Batavia or India. For some years, the weakness of 
the Colony preserved it from oppressive acts towards the 
natives, and trade was carried on with them in an honest 
and amicable spirit. Even in this early period, however, 
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Van Riebeck, the founder of the Colony, “gazed with a curious 
eye, from his mud-walled fortress, upon the herds of cattle, 
which he saw ranging over the pastures, and hinted his regret 
that they should be in the possession of heathens. ” 

As the Colony increased in numbers and strength, productive 
patches of land began to be regarded as the property of the set¬ 
tlers, and encroachments were constantly made upon the rights 
of the natives. The Hottentots gradually retired, and the colo¬ 
nists advanced, “fixing their durable houses of stone, where the 
fragile and temporary hut of the natives had sprung up and dis¬ 
appeared, as caprice or the change of seasons had dictated.”— 
It is pretended, says Dr. Philip, that in some instances, tracts 
of land were regularly purchased from the native chiefs ; but how 
such bargains were concluded, we have no means of ascertain¬ 
ing; but it is probable that the notions of the natives went no 
farther, than to concede the joint and friendly use of the springs 
and herbage common amongst themselves. Whatever may have 
been the truth on this subject, as the farmers increased, and 
their territories were extended, a spirit of jealousy became evident 
among the natives, and the good feeling between the parties was 
occasionally interrupted. The Hottentots, seeing their herds 
reduced, and their prosperity greatly diminished, and finding 
themselves driven back upon dry and barren tracts, avoided the 
barterers sent to purchase cattle from them by the Dutch Gov¬ 
ernment, and “withdrew at their approach, to the least accessi¬ 
ble places.” Before the end of the century, it appears that 
some inoffensive villages of the natives had been plundered by 
parties of the Colonists. 

Though hostilities had not yet commenced between the Hot¬ 
tentots and the Colonial Government, yet it was evident that 
the former were about to be considered subservient to the latter. 
Dr. Philip, for the purpose of illustrating the real state of af¬ 
fairs, only fifty years after the Dutch first occupied the Cape, 
has introduced extracts from the Journal of Johannes Sterreberg 
Kupt, Landdrost, who, in 1705, was employed to purchase cat¬ 
tle for the Government, in the interior. It is obvious, from 
this Journal, that the Hottentots felt themselves in a de¬ 
pressed and suffering state, and wished to avoid, as much as 
possible, any transactions with the Colonists. 
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"The unwillingness of the Hottentots to barter their cattle for the 
drugs and baubles pressed upon them by the Dutch, evinced in eveiy in¬ 
stance mentioned in this Journal, seems to have been overcome chiefly by 
that ‘genuine good nature ’ which the writer candidly ascribes to them, and 
which, as will presently appear, had been severely tried in their intercourse 
with his countrymen. It appears they were ready to give him sheep for 
subsistence on his journey, and they only held back their cattle, because 
on them their families depended for support. Their expressions of friend¬ 
ship and respect for the company, seem to have been perfectly sincere and 
disinterested, nor did a single example of violence or theft occur, during 
the whole journey. The plundered tribes, compelled to fight daily with 
the elephants and other savage beasts, in order to procure subsistence for 
their wives and children, present as touching a picture, as can be drawn of 
a brave and suffering people. A few such journalists as Kupt, might have 
saved the Hottentots from the obloquy and ruin which awaited their race; 
but travellers of a different description, had already found their way through 
their hitherto peaceful country, and laid the foundation of a system of op¬ 
pression and extermination.” 

It is difficult to imagine any thing more iniquitous or cruel, 
than the treatment which the poor Hottentots experienced from 
the Dutch, in the early part of the eighteenth century. In 
1702, a party of barterers attacked by surprise, several of the 
kraals, or villages, fired upon the flying inhabitants, and seized 
their flocks and herds, the only means upon which they depend¬ 
ed for subsistence. From the kraal of the Gonaquas, the num¬ 
ber taken by them on one occasion, amounted to about two 
thousand two hundred head of cattle, and two thousand five 
hundred sheep. 

"By such expeditions, which became more and more frequent as the 
boundaries of the settlement were extended, and by the constant demand 
for cattle on behalf of the Company, the Hottentots were soon reduced to 
a state of great indigence. They were now in a very different situation 
from that in which they had been found by the Dutch; when, possessing 
more territory than they required for their own use, and caring little wheth¬ 
er they were situate in the neighbourhood of a bay, or were enclosed with¬ 
in a range of inaccessible mountains; provided they found grass for their 
herds and flocks, they could view, without jealousy, the encroachments of 
the colonists. While they were treated by their new visiters with apparent 
fairness and a certain show of kindness, these simple children of nature rea¬ 
dily conceded to them as a boon, or for a trifling recompsene, what they 
would have defended with their lives had attempts been made to deprive 
them of it by force. Ignorant of the insatiable and boundless desires of a. 
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rising community of mercantile adventurers, they had welcomed them with 
the generosity which marked their character, and which disposed them to 
share with their friends and allies all that their own necessities did not re¬ 
quire. Thus they had permitted a power to gain stability among them, 
which never became an object of their dread till it could no longer be op¬ 
posed. Finding themselves at last confined, harassed, pressed upon, and 
plundered on all sides, and perceiving that no union of their strength 
against the colonists would avail, they divided themselves into smaller par¬ 
ties, hoping thus more easily to find the means of subsistence, and to pre¬ 
serve from their oppressors the little property which they had still remain¬ 
ing. With this view, such of them as preferred famine itself to slavery, 
with the few sheep and goats left them, retired to the mountains, or to the 
most barren and uninviting parts of the deserts; and those who remained 
in the fertile territoiy gradually lost their independence, sinking into servi¬ 
tude, as herdsmen and domestics of the boors. Nor were the former long 
protected by their seclusion against the cupidity of their encroaching neigh¬ 
bours. 

“The flattering and fabulous accounts of the new colony, published by 
Kolben, drew thither every day new settlers from the mother country; and 
this influx of strangers, together with the children born to the former colo¬ 
nists, occasioned an increasing demand for new lands and servants. Every 
addition of territory requiring additional hands to cultivate it, tire colo¬ 
nists, after having deprived the poor natives of their springs of water, now 
penetrated into the deserts and mountains to seize their women and children 
and to reduce them to slavery on the lands which their £ husbands and fathers 
had occupied as free and independent people. The aborigines, who had for 
a long time suffered with exemplary patience, the injuries inflicted upon 
them, finding that no retreat could protect them from the cruelties of their 
oppressors, sought resources of annoyance from the desperate condition to 
which they were reduced, and the colonists, smarting under the reaction of 
the accumulated evils they had heaped upon them during the space of sev¬ 
enty years, and which could no longer be endured, formed the project of 
making the colonial government a party in assisting them to enslave or ex¬ 
terminate all that remained of the original inhabitants. But to attempt so 
monstrousja project as this, or even openly to seize the property of a whole 
nation, without some alleged provocation or imminent necessity, would, in 
all probability, have excited the disapprobation of the governor and retard¬ 
ed the accomplishment of their design. They sent, therefore, to the seat of 
government, the most vilifying representations, imputing to the Bushmen, 
the most depraved and pernicious propensities, and accusing them of inces¬ 
santly plundering the property of the colonists. The government, which 
had by this time (1770) declined from the purity of its principles, was 
misled by the force of these charges, aided, perhaps, by a share of the col-o 
nial habits of feeling with respect to the natives which it had by this time 
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acquired: this scheme of the colonists was therefore speedily authorized; 
and it was not long' before the administration entered as warmly into it as 
the colonists themselves: for we find that in the year 1774, the whole race 
of Bushmen, or Hottentots, who had not submitted to servitude, was order¬ 
ed to be seized or extirpated; the privilege of slavery was designed exclu¬ 
sively for the women and children; the men, whose natural habits disquali¬ 
fied them for the purposes of the colonists, and whose revenge was proba¬ 
bly dreaded, were destined to death. 

“The decision of government was followed by an order for the raising 
of three Commandoes, or military parties, to proceed against this unfortu¬ 
nate race. These were usually raised by the different field-cornets, who 
collected the colonists on the frontier in their respective jurisdictions, hav¬ 
ing one commandant over the whole. They were to be armed, and to 
scour the neighbouring country to discover the abodes of the Bushmen: 
and when they espied a kraal, they were to surprise it if possible, and, sin¬ 
gling out the men, to shoot them. The surviving women and children 
were to be divided and shared among the members of the expedition, or 
distributed among the neighbouring farmers.” 

Nothing can be more shocking than the accounts of the 
murders committed by these legalized invaders and destroyers 
of the liberty and life of the unoffending natives. But a small 
portion of their crimes appear to have been recorded. The 
first party, in September, 1 774 , in the space of eight days, suc¬ 
ceeded in shooting ninety-six Bushmen. The leader of the 
second reported to the Government, that he had taken one hun¬ 
dred and eighteen prisoners, who, it is presumed, must have 
been women and children; but the number killed, is not men¬ 
tioned. By the third Commando, one hundred and forty-two 
Bushmen were destroyed. The conductor of this expedition, 
(for what cause, is unknown,) in violation of his instructions, 
concluded a peace with the Hottentot chiefs. The Government, 
however, were greatly displeased with this measure, and in the 
following year, gave orders for two other similar expeditions, 
in one of which, forty-eight of the devoted Bushmen were put 
to death. “The number of wounded,” says Dr. Philip, “would, 
in all likelihood, greatly exceed that of the slain on such occa¬ 
sions; as they never ceased to run or scramble among the rocks, 
in search of hiding places, till life forsook them; appearing to 
dread being taken, more than death itself. ” 

In one of these expeditions, after having surrounded a kraal, 
and destroyed all its inhabitants, two spies were sent out with 
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two Bushmen, who had promised to lead them to the place 
where some of their countrymen were concealed. Their con¬ 
duct was such as would have been honoured in the days of Ro¬ 
man patriotism. 

"But these Bushmen, instead of conducting 1 them right, only deceived 
them. A few days afterwards, therefore, seven other spies were sent out with 
them; and they were assured that, in case of a second failure, they should 
certainly suffer death; but if they pointed out their comrades, they would 
as certainly be spared. After proceeding about an hour, the Bushmen, re¬ 
solved not to betray their countrymen, fell upon the ground, and on being 
commanded to rise, behaved as if they were dead. When no answer could 
be obtained from them, blows were inflicted, but as their determination 
was inflexible, and the invaders could not remove them, they slew them on 
the spot. As the Bushmen were fully aware of the consequences of their re¬ 
solution, their conduct was an instance of patriotism not surpassed by any 
thing in ancient or modem history. But the individuals who composed the 
expedition appear to have been utterly incapable of appreciating this mag¬ 
nanimous action; and it failed to save those in whose behalf it was perform¬ 
ed: for the spies, having ascertained their places of refuge, conducted the 
whole commando thither; and early in the morning firing into their caves, 
they suffered not an individual to escape. Forty-three were killed, and se¬ 
ven children made captives, who informed them that a captain was among 
the slain, but not the chief captain who had the command over the whole 
Sea-cow River. The commandant, having informed the government that 
he was in great want of powder and lead, received, in consequence, fifteen 
hundred pounds of powder, three thousand pounds of lead, and three thou¬ 
sand flints." 

For many years the spirit of hostility which prevailed against 
these poor Hottentots, was such, that the colonists considered 
the murder of a free Bushman, wherever found and under what¬ 
ever circumstances, as a duty or a meritorious act. It was not 
merely by the commandoes (the one half of which we have not 
enumerated) that the natives were hunted down like the lions, 
and other wild beasts of their land. 

"In their hunting parties, or when travelling across the country for plea¬ 
sure or on business, the boors massacred these natives as game or as nox¬ 
ious animals; and it is not improbable, that the numbers killed bj r the regu¬ 
lar commandoes fall short of those murdered by private individuals. “A 
farmer," says Barrow in 1797, “thinks he cannot proclaim a more merito¬ 
rious action than the murder of one of these people. A boor from Graaf- 
Reinet, being asked in the Secretary’s office before we left town, if the 
savages were numerous or troublesome on the road, replied, "he had only 
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shot four,’ with as much composure and indifference as if he had been speak¬ 
ing of four partridges. I myself have heard one of the humane colonists boast 
of having destroyed, with his own hands, near three hundred of these unfor¬ 
tunate wretches.” 

“The effect of this system upon the Bushmen was to transform them from 
peaceable, contented, and useful neighbours and visiters, into ferocious and 
vindictive enemies, till they rivalled, in some measure, the colonists them¬ 
selves in cruelty and rapacity. Stripped of their plains and fountains, de¬ 
prived of their flocks and herds, and finalty, robbed of their wives and chil¬ 
dren, and, followed with the rifle, even to their hiding places among the cav¬ 
erns and holes of the rocks, they had few resources besides plunder, no gra¬ 
tification but revenge. “One of them,” says Mr. Barrow, “represented to 
us the condition of his countrymen as truly deplorable. That for several 
months in the year, when the frost and snow prevented them from making 
their excursions against the farmers, their sufferings from cold and want of 
food were indescribable; that they frequently beheld their wives and chil¬ 
dren perishing with hunger, without being able to give them any relief. 
The good season even brought little alleviation to their misery. They knew 
themselves to be hated by all mankind, and that every nation around them 
was an enemy planning their destruction. Not a breath of wind rustled 
through the leaves, not a bird screamed, that were not supposed to an¬ 
nounce danger. Hunted thus like beasts of prey, and ill treated in the ser¬ 
vice of the farmers, he said that they considered themselves driven to des¬ 
peration. The burden of their song was vengeance against the Dutch!” 

CTo be continued. J 

liywelvbuTg Colonization Society. 

At an annual meeting of the Lynchburg Auxiliary Colonization Society, at 
the Presbyterian Church, on Saturday the first day of August, 1829, the 
Bev.Wm. S. Reid, (1st V. P.) presided in the absence of the President. 

On motion, made and seconded, John D. Urquhart was appointed Secre¬ 
tary pro tem. 

The Treasurer’s Report was read and adopted. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Managers was offered and read by 
Mr. Urquhart, adopted by the Society, and ordered to be published in the 
newspapers of the town. 

The Anniversary Address was delivered by Wm. M. Rives, Esq.; and, on 
motion, it was Resolved, that the thanks of the meeting be tendered him for 
bis appropriate address, and that he be requested to furnish a copy of the 
same for insertion in the newspapers published in this town. 

The Society then proceeded to ballot for their officers for the ensuing year; 
whereupon, the Rev. John Early was elected President; Rev. Wm. S. Reid, 
26 
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1st Vice-President; Rev. F. G. Smith, 2d Vice-President; E. Fletcher, 
Treasurer; R. H. Toler, Secretary and Messrs. J. Gaskie, J. Newhall, 
J. R. D. Payne, Edward Cannon, John D. Urquhart, John Victor, Christo¬ 
pher Winfree, John M. Gordon, John Thurmon, John Percival, Wm. J. 
Holcombe and Josiah Cole were elected Managers. 

It having 1 been announced to this meeting that the Rev. Joseph Turner, 
a man of colour, late of the county of Bedford, hath departed this life since 
his arrival at the colony of Liberia; Resolved, That this Society bearing in 
mind his worth, high respectability and distinguished virtue while living, do 
deeply deplore the loss of the deceased, and sincerely sympathize with his 
surviving relatives, and also with the Colonists at Liberia, for the loss they 
have sustained in his death. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be inserted in the newspa¬ 
pers published in this town. 

Resolved, That this meeting do now adjourn. 

WM. S. REID, Chairman. 

J. D. UnaoKART, Sec. pro tern. 

REPORT. 

The Board of Managers of the Lynchburg Auxiliary Coloni¬ 
zation Society have the honour to submit the following Re¬ 
port:— 

Since the last annual meeting of this Society, there has been re¬ 
ceived, from the regular contributions of its members, collections 
of ministers and agents, and donations of benevolent individuals, 
the sum of §148 65 cents, of which §138 have been transmitted 
to the Parent Society at Washington, leaving on hand, accord¬ 
ing to the Treasurer’s Report, a balance of §37 32 cents. 

In closing the labours of the present year, the Board of Mana¬ 
gers cannot permit this opportunity to pass by, without an en¬ 
deavour, on their part, to present to the Society such conside¬ 
rations as appear to have an immediate connexion with the cause 
of African Colonization, in general, and especially, such as 
relate to the interests of this Society in particular. 

This day completes the 4th anniversary of the Lynchburg 
Colonization Society. During its existence, it has contributed 
to the general cause the aggregate sum of §483, which has been 
transmitted to the Parent Institution, to be disbursed, under its 
direction, to the general purposes of Colonization. At the peri¬ 
od of the formation of this branch, it was understood, and, in¬ 
deed, expressly stipulated, as one of the fundamental conditions 
of the compact between the Parent Society and it,—that, in the 
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removal and transportation of free persons of colour from the 
United States to Liberia, with the funds of the Society, each 
Auxiliary Association should be entitled to nominate and select 
within the sphere of its operation, a proportion of emigrants, 
corresponding, in an equitable ratio, to the amount of contribu¬ 
tions made by such Auxiliary Society. Notwithstanding this 
stipulation, it seems to this Board that, in practice, it has been 
unavailing—owing, doubtless, to causes not within the control 
of this Board. It is true, that no applications for removal to 
Liberia were made to this Society till the fall of 1828. Such has 
been the change in public sentiment in relation to this scheme, 
within the space of one year, and such the increase of applica¬ 
tions, that the resources of the Pai-ent Society are found to be 
wholly inadequate to the object. On the application of this 
Board to the Parent Society for leave to select emigrants im¬ 
mediately previous to the departure of the Colouists from Nor¬ 
folk last winter, they were apprised of the fact. This Board is 
authorized in stating that there are at this time between 50 and 
100 free persons of colour within the range of the operations of 
this Society, who are now soliciting a passage to Liberia. More¬ 
over, the Board has the satisfaction to add, that, in several in¬ 
stances within the past year, they have received communications 
from highly respectable persons, owners of slaves, not far from 
this place, who express a desire to liberate them, on condition, 
that this Society will undertake to guaranty their immediate re¬ 
moval to Liberia, and to supply them with an outfit in clothing, 
&c. suitable to their condition. 

In calling the attention of the Society to the subject, the Board 
do not mean to be understood as intending to convey the slight¬ 
est imputation of blame on the Parent Society. Their purpose 
is, merely to remind this Society of its privileges, and also to 
urge the immediate adoption of such measures as will be likely 
to result in a successful assertion of its just claims. It is a fact, 
well known to the Board, that applications have been made in 
the course of the last year, from several quarters, in behalf of 
free persons of color, residing at no great distance from Lynch¬ 
burg, whose characters and testimonials were such as fairly to 
entitle them to the notice and favour of the Parent Society at 
Washington. Reasons, it is likely, have dictated the course 
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heretofore pursued by the Parent Society in its selection—and it 
is but a courtesy due to that Society, (which this Board cheerful¬ 
ly accords,) to ascribe their conduct to considerations alike just 
and wise. Still, the duty of this Board requires that the subject 
should be brought to the attention of this Society. 

In adverting to the present condition of this Society, the Board 
has no reason to doubt that it will ultimately redound to the pro¬ 
motion of the great cause of African Colonization. Though 
there has not been, within the last year, any considerable in¬ 
crease in the number of its members j yet, there has been no dimi¬ 
nution either in its size, or in the efforts of those who have ever 
been actively and zealously engaged in its behalf. In defiance 
of natural and artificial impediments, the system of Amexican 
Colonization is progressing with a sure and steady step, that 
w r ell justifies the hope and belief, that its blessings will, at no 
distant period, be felt and admitted—not only throughout Uni¬ 
ted America, but in evei-y region of the world, where the princi¬ 
ples of Christianity and the dictates of an enlarged humanity, 
and liberal philosophy, are received, cherished and acknowl¬ 
edged. 

This Board has been long satisfied of the expediency and pol¬ 
icy of the system. The ultimate practicability of it cannot be 
demonstrated by any known rules of reasoning or calculation.— 
It must await the developements of natural and artificial causes, 
which sleep as yet, in the womb of futurity. 

It is a source of no small consolation to this Board, to believe, 
that, there are persons among us, who, though adverse at one 
time to the cause of Colonization, have ceased to be so, and are 
now numbered among its warmest advocates. To trace the his¬ 
tory of the origin and progress of American Colonization is not 
regarded as falling properly within the scope of the duties of this 
Board. Howsoever full of interest it might be, and certainly is, 
it belongs, as they consider, to another department. Feeling, 
though, a very natural solicitude for the promotion of this asso¬ 
ciation, they cannot forbear to express a firm conviction, which 
history will sustain, that the present condition of American em¬ 
igrants at Liberia is a sufficient solution of the many imaginary 
difficulties and obstacles, that have from time to time been inter¬ 
posed between the colonists and their beneficent supporters, 
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Such is the advanced state in arts and improvements of the Col¬ 
onists in Western Africa, that there no longer remains any prob¬ 
lem for the cold process of calculation to solve. The visionary 
politician, alarmed at the images of his own creation, must now 
dismiss his forebodings, and from the vapid essayist and timid 
writer of paragraphs, who entrench themselves behind anony¬ 
mous signatures, even to the highest executive functionary of the 
state, whose itch for scribbling impels him, reckless of the dig¬ 
nity of office or the force of public opinion, to enter the columns 
of a newspaper under his own proper name—all must concede 
that the experiment of Colonization has so far proved its practi¬ 
cability. 

In closing this Report, your Board ask permission to call the 
attention of the Society to a very valuable article on American 
Colonization, contained in the 8th No. of the American Quar¬ 
terly Review, which abounds with much information on this sub¬ 
ject—from which they derive the following extracts: 

“But we hasten to make a few observations upon the benefits 
likely to accrue to Africa, generally, from the establishment 
of this colony on its shores. In doing this, we pass by many 
important particulars, such as the exploration of the country—. 
the introduction of our manufactures, &c. and confine our atten¬ 
tion to the probable effect of the colony in abolishing the slave 
trade, and civilizing the native tribes. To suppress the slave 
trade, has been for many years an object of national policy with 
several governments, both in Europe and America. It has been 
interdicted by solemn treaties, and proscribed by the laws of in¬ 
dividual states. The most despotic and the most democratic 
governments have joined in denouncing it. Austria and Colom¬ 
bia have proclaimed “universal emancipation,” while Great 
Britain and the United States have exerted their naval forces in 
attempting the extermination of this infamous trade. But still 
it exists, and not only exists, but flourishes nearly as much as 
ever. The reports of the African Institution present a detailed 
list of the names of two hundred and eighteen vessels, believed 
to be engaged in this trade in 1824, and the number of its vic¬ 
tims in that year, was ascertained to be not less than one hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand? of whom, about twenty thousand 
perished on the middle passage, or soon after their arrival at the 
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port of their destination—more than twenty thousand reached in 
that year the single port of Rio Janeiro.”* “We attempt no 
description of this inhuman traffic. The barbarous cruelties 
which attend every step of its progress, from its commencement 
in treacherous wiles to entrap its victims to its consummation, 
by consigning them to endless and hopeless slavery, have been 
too often and too faithfully delineated, to need repetition here. 
But supposing everyone to concur in the propriety of its suppres¬ 
sion, we assert, without hesitation, that Colonization upon the 
coast of Africa, affords the only prospect of success in this benev¬ 
olent enterprise. This trade, which has been confirmed by the 
practice of centuries, and is supported by its ministering to so 
many powerful passions of our nature, is not to be put down by 
force, so long as a place can be found for the supply or recep¬ 
tion of slaves. In vain may the governments of distant nations 
proscribe it by their treaties, or declare it piracy by their laws. 
In vain may they line Africa, with their ships, and establish 
“mixed commissions” for the trial and punishment of offend¬ 
ers. Rapacity and avarice will still find means to elude the 
vigilance, or baffle the efforts of benevolence, and the friends of 
humanity must mourn over the inefficacy of their exertions.— 
This is the lesson of experience on the subject, when, after years 
of unavailing effort, the evil rages with unabated violence.” 

Again, the same writer thus elegantly pourtrays the principle 
of benevolence which actuates man in the cause of his fellow- 
men.—“The obligation to extend the benefits of civilization 
and religion to heathen countries, is one of those called by mor¬ 
al philosophers, imperfect , inasmuch as they can be enforced by 
no human authority^ but they are not, on that account, the less 
valid or the less binding upon the conscience. They arc, how¬ 
ever, always addressed to the reason only, and every one must 
judge for himself how far he is subject to their force. If any 
country has claims of this kind upon Christendom generally, and 


* It appears by an official document, received from Rio Janeiro, that the 
following importations of slaves were made into that port, in 1826 and 
1827 : 

1826, landed alive, 35,966—died on the passage, 1985. 

1827, do do 41,388—do do 1643. 
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our land in particular, it is Africa. Her fields have been laid 
waste, and her inhabitants brutalized to feed the market with 
slaves, and almost every nation has partaken, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, in the cruel traffic. Our own country has shared largely 
in the spoil; and though we now regret the part we have had in 
it, an atonement is still due to injured Africa; and if her oppress¬ 
ed children and their descendants are made, through our means, 
the instruments of her civilization, it will be a late, but glorious 
recompense for all her sufferings. But Christian benevolence 
needs no such motives for exertion. It is sufficient, if there be a 
field of action, with the hope of usefulness to call forth her ener¬ 
gies, and none presents a better scene for benevolent operations 
than the coast of Africa, through the medium of the colony of Li¬ 
beria. The character of the natives is represented by travellers 
as naturally docile, though their entercourse with foreigners, en¬ 
gaged in the slave-trade, has given them some features of savage 
ferocity. The scattered remains of villages and marks of former 
cultivation bear testimony to its primitive disposition, and prove 
that they were not always the degraded people they now are. 
There is reason to believe that, before the introduction of the 
slave-trade and its consequent evils, they were a mild and inof¬ 
fensive race, and the researches of modern travellers have shewn 
this to be the character of the tribes beyond the sphere of its 
baneful influence. The religious notions of these people are of 
the grossest kind. With scarcely a glimmering idea of a Supreme 
Being, and but a faint sense of moral obligation, they are subject 
to the darkest superstition. They readily yield, however, to a 
new impulse, and, degraded as they are, they manifest a sense 
of the importance of education. Many of the chiefs have sent 
their sons to the West Indies, and to England for instruction, 
and since the establishment of colonies upon their coast, they 
have been very desirous to obtain for their children admission in¬ 
to the colonial schools. Upon such a people, a colony, founded on 
the principles of that of Liberia, must necessarily have a benefi¬ 
cial influence. They see the colonists living in comfortable habi¬ 
tations, secure from external violence, and enjoying the plea¬ 
sures of social life; and the superiority of this condition to their 
own, must be obvious to the dullest comprehension. They see, 
too, that all this may be attained by a race of men like themselves, 
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and they learn to attribute the difference, not to the colour of 
their skins, but to its real cause—an improved moral and reli¬ 
gious education.” In the language of Mr. Clay—“Every emi¬ 
grant to Africa is a missionary, carrying with him credentials in 
the holy cause of civilization, religion, and free institutions. ” 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

Lynchburg , August 1st , 1829. 

REMARKS. 

Our friends in Lynchburg will, we hope, do us the justice to believe, 
that our inability hitherto to receive emigrants from their immediate vicini¬ 
ty, has been the cause of deep regret. It was the purpose of the Board to 
have given several coloured persons from Lynchburg a passage in the 
Harriet; but it was ascertained that a number of applicants nearer to Nor¬ 
folk, and equally entitled to aid, were ready and waiting to embark; and 
that without great inconvenience, and perhaps delay, this purpose could 
not be fulfilled. In truth, if our friends will consider the difficulty of pro¬ 
ceeding in such a way as to meet the views of all, when those seeking for a 
passage are so remote from each other, and the times when they can em¬ 
bark are so various, and when so much depends upon circumstances which 
no sagacity can foresee, they will, we are confident, impute to other causes 
than neglect or inconsideration, the occasional disappointments to which 
applicants for emigration may be subjected. Of such disappointments, the 
chief cause is the want of adequate funds. 

Slavers in .Myicsi. 

The following statements are extracted from Clapperton’s 
last Journal of Travels in Africa. Of slavery, as it exists at 
Wawa, capital of a province of the same name, in the kingdom 
of Borgoo, he observes: 

‘‘Slaves are numerous: the males are employed in weaving, collecting 
wood or grass, or on any other kind of work; some of the women are enga¬ 
ged in spinning cotton with the distaff and spindle, some in preparing the 
yam for the loom, others in pounding and grinding com, some cooking 
and preparing cakes, sweetmeats, natron, yams, and accassons, and others 
selling these articles at the markets; the older female slaves are principally 
the spinners. The mere labour is very light, and a smart English servant 
would accomplish their hardest day’s work in one hour: but if their labour 
be light their food is also light, being confined to two meals a day, which 
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almost invariably consists of paste of the flower of yams, or millet, in the 
morning about nine o’clock, and a thicker kind, approaching to pudding, 
after sunset, and this only in small quantities; flesh, fowl, or fish, they may 
occasionally get, but only by a very rare chance. Their owners in fact, 
fare very little better: perhaps a little smoke-dried fish, or some meat now 
and then; principally only a little palm oil, or vegetable butter, in addition 
to their paste or pudding; but they indulge freely in drinking palm wine, 
rum, and bouza. 

“Of the slaves for sale I can say but little, and a stranger sees very little 
of them. In fact when not going on a journey to some slave mart, or sent 
out to the wells or rivers in the mornings to wash, they are seldom seen. 
Even then they are fastened neck to neck with leather thongs; and when 
this duty is over, they are confined closely in the houses until they are march¬ 
ed off. When on their march,,they are fastened night and day by the neck 
with leather thongs or a chain, and in general carry loads; the refractory 
are put in irons, in addition to the other fastening, during the night. They 
are much afraid of being sold to the sea coast, as it is the universal belief 
that all those who are sold to the whites are eaten; retorting back on us the 
accusation of cannibalism, of which they have perhaps the greatest right to 
blame us. The slaves sold to the sea coast are generally those taken in 
war, or refractory and intractable domestic slaves. Nyffee at present is the 
place that produces the most slaves, owing to the civil war raging in that 
country.” 

Of slavery in the country of Nyffee he writes, 

“The inhabitants may amount to from twelve to fifteen thousand, inclu¬ 
ding all classes, the slave and the free; they are mostly employed in buying 
and selling, though there are a great number of dyers, tailors, blacksmiths, 
and weavers, yet all these are engaged in buying and selling, few of these 
descriptions ever go on distant journeys to trade, and still fewer attend the 
wars, except it be to buy slaves from the conquerors. I have seen slaves 
exposed for sale here, the aged, infirm, and the idiot, also children at the 
breast, whose mothers had either fled, died, or been put to death. The 
domestic slaves are looked upon almost as tire children of the family, and if 
they behave well, humanely treated: the males are often freed, and the fe¬ 
males given in marriage to freemen, at other times to the male domestic 
slaves of the family; when such is the case a house is given to them, and if 
he be a mechanic, he lives in the town, and works at his trade; if not, in the 
country, giving his owner part of the produce, if not made free; in both ca¬ 
ses they always look upon the head of such owner’s family as their lord, 
and call him, or her, father or mother. 

“1‘he food of the free and the slave is nearly the same; perhaps the mas¬ 
ter or mistress may have a little fat, flesh, fish or fowl, more than their slaves, 
and his meat is served in a separate place and dish; but the greatest man or 
27 
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woman in the country is not ashamed at times to let their slaves eat out of 
the same dish, but a woman is never allowed to eat with a man.” 

At Soccatoo, he remarks, 

“The domestic slaves are generally well treated. The males who have 
arrived at the age of eighteen or nineteen are given a wife, and sent to live 
at their villages and farms in the country, where they build a hut, and until 
the harvest are fed by their owners. When the time for cultivating the 
ground and sowing the seed comes on, the owner points out what he re¬ 
quires, and what is to be sown on it. The slave is then allowed to enclose 
a part for himself and family. The hours of labour, for his master, are from 
daylight till mid-day; the remainder of the day is employed on his own, or in 
any other way he may think proper. At the time of harvest, when they 
cut and tie up the grain, each slave gets a bundle of the different sorts of 
grain, about a bushel of our measure, for himself. The grain on his own 
ground is entirely left for his own use, and he may dispose of it as he thinks 
proper. At the vacant seasons of the year he must attend to the calls of his 
master, whether to accompany him on a journey, or go to war, if so order¬ 
ed. 

“The children of a slave are also slaves, and when able are usually sent 
out to attend the goats and sheep, and at a more advanced age, the bullocks 
and larger cattle; they are soon afterwards taken home to the master’s house, 
to look after his horse or his domestic concerns, as long as they remain sin¬ 
gle. The domestic slaves are fed the same as the rest of the family, with 
whom they appear to be on an equality of footing. 

“The children of slaves, whether dwelling in the house or on the farm, 
are never sold, unless their behaviour is such that, after repeated punish¬ 
ment, they continue unmanageable, so that the master is compelled to part 
with them. The slaves that are sold are those taken from the enemy, or 
newly purchased, who, on trial, do not suit the purchaser. When a male 
or female slave dies unmarried, his property goes to the owner. The chil¬ 
dren of the slaves are sometimes educated with those of the owner, but this 
is not generally the case.” 


African Colonization. 

We are happy to state that our cause is receiving the serious attention 
of the distinguished author of the “Olive Branch,” and that he has com¬ 
menced the publication of several papers in support of its claims. From 
his intellectual energy, and indefatigable perseverance in philanthropic 
schemes, we may conclude that the cause which he now advoeates, will 
not, while his life remains, want an able defender. We congratulate our- 
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selves upon this important accession to our strength. The following essay 
deserves a serious perusal. 

“All experience fully proves that important projects, opposed to 
prevailing prejudices or practices, have to struggle with great 
difficulties^ and generally the more important the object, the 
greater the difficulty. The reasons are, that they always ema¬ 
nate from superior minds, which outrun their cotemporaries j and 
that the mass of mankind very slowly lay down those prejudices 
and opinions which they, have early imbibed and long cherished. 
They can no more keep pace with the superior minds from which 
those projects emanate, than the unwieldy elephant can keep pace 
with “the high mettled courser.” 

The accursed slave-trade, one of the greatest stains that ever 
sullied the human character, maintained a struggle in Great 
Britain of thirty years’ duration, before its doom was finally seal¬ 
ed, notwithstanding the united efforts to produce its interdiction, 
of a host of the best and most powerful men whom that country 
has produced—notwithstanding the atrocious (I had almost said, 
the infernal) cruelty and enormity of the traffic were acknowled¬ 
ged by every unbiassed man in the three kingdoms—and notwith¬ 
standing, also, that a very small portion of the British nation was 
interested in its continuance. 

The struggle for Catholic emancipation began about half a cen¬ 
tury since, and notwithstanding the awful consequences that im¬ 
pended over the nation, in the event of its rejection, its fate was 
to the last degree uncertain, and nothing could have insured its 
success but the decision and energy of a powerful administra¬ 
tion. 

The grand project of the Erie and Hudson canal encountered a 
most formidable opposition, as did the system of internal im¬ 
provement in this state. Both were most seriously jeopardized. 

Similar observations apply to great undertakings in all coun¬ 
tries. It is not therefore wonderful, that difficulties are encoun¬ 
tered by the magnificent plan of colonizing on the coast of Africa, 
the descendants of the ill-fated natives of that section ofthe globe, 
who, in violation of the plainest principles of honour, honesty, 
justice, and humanity, were torn by cupidity, and avarice, and 
cruelty, from their homes, their parents, their husbands, their 
wives, their children, and from every thing near and dear to hu- 
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man nature. Nor, all things duly considered, are we to be sur¬ 
prised that it is most violently opposed by a host of enemies, 
(among whom the most ardent are those who would be mostben- 
efitted by it) and but feebly supported by many of its friends.* 

This state of things loudly calls on those who have a due sense 
of its great importance, and of the serious evils it is calculated to 
avert, to redouble their zeal—to obviate objections—and to 
arouse the country to exertions commensurate with the object. 

The chief objections that are urged against the measure, are 
the enormous expense that would be necessary to carry it into 
operation, which would, it is contended, render it utterly imprac¬ 
ticable—and the various difficulties and miscarriages which have 
taken place at Sierra Leone and Liberia. 

Let us examine both those objections candidly. And first of 
the expense. 

It appears by the tenth reporfof the Colonization Society, that 
the expense of the transportation, and the maintenance for a year, 
of each individual, is about twenty dollars.t According to a cal¬ 
culation stated by Mr. Clay, in a speech delivered before the so¬ 
ciety, the annual increase of the coloured population, slaves and 
free, is about 52,000 per annum. To keep them to their present 
numbers, by an export equal to the increase, would of course re¬ 
quire about 81,000,000 per annum. This, it must be confessed, 
is truly a large sum—but to a country, with a revenue of above 
20,000,000 of dollars per annum, of which about 810,000,000 are 
devoted to the payment of the principal and interest of a national 
debt, winch is rapidly diminishing, that sum, for such an object, 
is a trifle unworthy of consideration. And if a conviction of the 
incalculable advantages of the measure should spread generally 

* It is to be lamented that the late collections in the different churches of 
this city, in aid of the funds of the Colonization Society, amounted to no 
more than 8369. 

f “From the actual experience of the Society, derived from the expenses 
which have been incurred in transporting the persons already sent to Afri¬ 
ca, the entire average expense of each colonist, young and old, including 
passage money and subsistence, may be stated at twenty dollarsper head.”* 
Tenth Report, page 18. 

* The expense of the latest expeditions has a little exceeded this amount. 

{Editor. 
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throughout the uuion, as might be the case by adequate efforts 
on the part of its friends, and it should be regarded as beyond 
the legitimate power of congress to apply the public treasure to 
this purpose, there would be no difficulty in procuring an altera¬ 
tion of the constitution authorizing such an appropriation, in 
which case an adequate portion of the superfluous public reve¬ 
nue might be devoted to this grand object. 

With respect to the various difficulties and disasters that have 
attended the colony of Sierra Leone, we are not sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the administration of that colony to be able to state 
their extent, or their causes—nor is it essential. Our grand con¬ 
cern is with Liberia, where the difficulties experienced have been 
utterly insignificant, compared with those which were experien¬ 
ced in the settlement of Virginia and North Carolina. An ac¬ 
count of the awful situation and gloomy prospects of Virginia, 
for twenty-five years from the first settlement, was published 
some time since in a few of our papers—but as it w r as not gener¬ 
ally circulated, and as it is well calculated to obviate one of the 
two leading objections to the measure, it is once more submitted 
to the serious consideration of the public. 

“Smith left the Colony furnished with three ships, good fortifications, 
“ twenty -five pieces of cannon, arms, ammunition, apparel, commodities for 
“trading, and tools for all kinds of labour. At James’ Town there were 
“ nearly sixty houses. The settlers had begun to plant and to fortify at five 
“ or six other places. The number of inhabitants was nearly five hundred. 
“They had just gathered in their Indian harvest, and besides, had consid- 
“ erable provisions in their stores. They had between five and six hundred 
“ hogs an equal number of fowls, some goats and some sheep. They had 
“ also boats, nets, and good accommodations for fishing. But such was the 
“ sedition, idleness, and dissipation of this mad people, that they were soon 
“ reduced to the most miserable circumstances. No sooner was Capt. Smith, 
“ gone, than the savages, provoked by tlieir dissolute practices and encour- 
“ aged by their want of government, revolted, hunted and slew them from 
“ place to place. Nansemond, the plantation at the falls, and all the out- 
“ settlements, were abandoned. In a short time, nearly forty of the com- 
“pany were cut off by the enemy. Their time and provisions were consu- 
“ med in riot; their utensils were stolen or destroyed; their hogs, sheep, and 
“ fowls killed and carried off by the Indians. The sword without, famine 
“ and sickness within, soon made among them surprising destruction. Witli- 
“■ in the term of six months,, of their w hole number, sixty only survived. 
“ These were the most poor, famishing wretches, subsisting chiefly on herbs. 
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“acorns, and berries. Such was the famine, that they fed on the skins of 
“their dead horses: nay, they boiled and ate the flesh of the dead. Indeed 
“they were reduced to such extremity, that had they not been relieved, 
“ the whole colony in eight or ten days would have been extinct. Such 
“are the dire effects of idleness, faction, and want of proper subordina- 
“tion.”— Holmes' American Annals , Vol. 1. p. 60. 

This hideous state of things took place in 1610; and the first attempt at 
settlement was in 1585. 

All the difficulties and calamities that have attended the Col¬ 
ony of Liberia, during the twelve years of its existence, are not 
a tythe of the disasters that took place in Virginia in six months. 

North Carolina was settled in 1668; and in 1694, the list of 
taxables, according to Williamson’s History, Vol. 1. p. 144, did 
not exceed 787, being little more than half the number that were 
there in 1677, seventeen years before. “Such,” says this writer, 
“were the baneful effects of rapine, anarchy, and idleness.” 

It is highly satisfactory to find that the system of colonization 
has a host of powerful and influential advocates in Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia and North Carolina.* But the opposition to it is almost 
universal in South Carolina and Georgia; which States, from cir¬ 
cumstances to be hereafter explained, are most interested in its 
success. It is the only measure by which the mass of evils attend¬ 
ant on slavery can be mitigated—for mitigation is all that can be 

• The State of Virginia, so early as the year 1816, passed a resolution di¬ 
recting the executive “to correspond with the President of the United 
“States, for the purpose of obtaining a territory upon the coast of Africa, 
“or at some other place not within any of the states or territorial govem- 
“ments of the United States, to serve as an asylum for such persons ofcol- 
“ our as are now free, and may desire the same, and for those who may here- 
« after be emancipated within this commonwealth.” This resolu tion pro¬ 
bably gave rise to the formation of the Colonization Society,* of which there¬ 
fore, the great State of Virginia may fairly claim the title of legitimate pa¬ 
rent. The legislature of Maryland, on the 8th of March, 1827, passed a re¬ 
solution appropriating one thousand dollars a year, for ten years, in aid of 
the funds of the Society. The sum is small—and is only mentioned as an 
indication of the sense of that respectable state on this important subject. 
Throughout the State of North Carolina, the most friendly feelings exist to¬ 
wards the scheme—and numbers of citizens have emancipated their slaves 
on condition oftheir being conveyed to Liberia. Some have not only eman¬ 
cipated them, but have made provision for the payment of their passage. 

** This resolution was of great service, but the Society was organized 
before its adoption was known at Washington.—[ Editor. 
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hoped for in such an extensive and inveterate evil. And many of 
those who are aware of the magnitude of the disorder, and shud¬ 
der at its contemplation, are discouraged from making any efforts 
to apply a remedy, in consequence of regarding it as incurable. 
To both those classes these pages are particularly addressed. 

That slavery is a curse, and a grievous curse, to the States 
where it generally prevails, is readily admitted by all who have 
considered the subject uninfluenced by prejudice. That a large 
portion of the distress prevailing in Virginia and North Carolina, 
if not in the other Southern States, arises from that source, is 
too palpable to escape the observation of the most superficial. 
While Southern produce commanded ready markets and high 
prices, slave labour, employed in agriculture, though not as pro¬ 
ductive as the labour of freemen, was still profitable. But at the 
present prices of flour, corn, tobacco, &c. the labour of slaves 
is, in general, not more than equal to their maintenance. 

HAMILTON. 

Philadelphia , September 1, 1829.” 

Error Corrected. 

Colonization Society .—We have always been the well-wishers of this 
scheme of benevolence and philanthropy, provided it was restrained with¬ 
in its proper limits. As long as the Society went on its own resources, 
and refused to interfere either with the rights of private property, or to so¬ 
licit the aid of the General Government in the prosecution of its schemes, 
so long were our hearts with it. We looked upon its operations, as the 
commencement of an'era, which should not terminate, before Africa, so long 
lost in ignorance and barbarism, would enjoy the full light of the knowl¬ 
edge and the religion, with which Europe and America are blessed. No¬ 
thing has appeared to darken these anticipations, if we except the indis¬ 
cretions once or twice committed, of professing to aim at general emanci¬ 
pation, and of attempting to enlist the General Government in the project. 

Let the Society, for the future, avoid indiscretions like these, and rely 
solely on the private munificence of the citizens of the country, and they 
must succeed .—[Georgia Journal. 

Tke Editor of the Georgia Journal must, we think, be very 
much in the dark, in regard to the views and operations of the 
Society. He surely ought to know, thaifthe Society has never 
interfered , and has no disposition to interfere with the rights of 
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private proper tyfxnd that to solicit aid from the General Gov¬ 
ernment in the prosecution of its unexceptionable, and truly pa¬ 
triotic and national work, is by no means a novel measure in 
its proceedings. We would beg leave to invite his considera¬ 
tion of the second Article of the Constitution of the Society. 

“The object to which their attention is to be exclusively di¬ 
rected, is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with 
their own consent) the free people of colour, residing in our 
country, in Africa, or such other place as Congress shall deem 
most expedient. And the Society shall ad, to effect this object, 
in co-operation with the General Government, and such of the 
States as may adopt regulations on the subject. ” 

The very first meeting convened to organize the Society, ap¬ 
pointed a Committee, of which the Hon. John Randolph was a 
member, “to present a respectful memorial to Congress, request¬ 
ing them to adopt such measures as may be thought most advisea- 
ble, for procuring a territory in Africa or elsewhere, suitable for 
the colonization of the free people of colour.” 

The truth is, Mr. Jefferson expressed the opinion, as early as 
1811, that “ nothing was more to be wished , than that the United 
States would themselves undertake to make a colonial establish¬ 
ment on the coast of Africa, for the free people of colour and the 
following is an extract from an address of Judge Washington, 
President of the Society, at its third annual meeting. 

“All that now remains to be accomplished, is to obtain the 
countenance and the aid of the National Government, in such 
manner , and to such extent , as Congress, in its wisdom , may 
think expedient .” 

Yet, with such evidences of the early views of the Society on 
record, the Editor of the Georgia Journal suggests the necessity 
of avoiding the indiscretions recently and once or twice commit¬ 
ted, of making application for aid to the National Government! 
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Plainfield, Conn. August Sill, 1829. 

Riv. and Dead Sin: % 

Enclosed, ! transmit yjtu six dollars, the amount of the contribution taken 
up in my congregation, the Sabbath following the 4th of July, for the 
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American Colonization Society. The sum is small indeed, but I trust that 
when this people shall have more information on the subject, they will 
contribute more liberally. I have preached several times on the subject 
of colonization, and am confident that a deep interest is beginning to be 
felt among us. 

As for myself, I have long felt that the object your Society has in view, 
is second in importance to no other. I recollect, when 1 was in Washing¬ 
ton in 1819, on my return from a western Mississippi tour, I had a very in¬ 
teresting conversation with Mr. Caldwell, (at whose house I called) on 
this subject, and I have never since ceased to feel deeply interested in it. 
But my means of information have been limited. A Review, in the Christ¬ 
ian Spectator—the Eleventh and Twelfth Annual Reports, handed me by 
Brother Orr, in May last, while at New York—the June No. of the Reposi¬ 
tory, which I have lately received through the Post Office; and the Con¬ 
necticut Society’s Reports, are all the documents (except occasional 
hints) I recollect to have seen on the subject- Do continue to forward 
the Repository, and any and all other publications that will furnish light. 

It seems that nothing but funds are necessary now to enable the Mana¬ 
gers to prosecute their noble object with entire success. Funds are want¬ 
ed, and they must be furnished—they can be furnished—they will be fur¬ 
nished. 

Though I cannot name the precise sum necessary to transport an African 
to Liberia, yet, from your Reports, I should judge that twenty dollars will 
do it. If so, forty millions (a sum, not half equal to the expenses of the 
late war, and less than what is annually expended in the United States for 
ardent spirits) is all that is necessary to carry back to Africa every colour¬ 
ed person now in the country. It seems, too, that the slaves are offered 
for transportation, fester than they can be disposed of. In view of these 
facts, I have, for some time, been enquiring whether I can do any thing to 
aid the cause. My property and my salary are small, and my means too 
limited to become a subscriber on the noble plan proposed by Gerrit 
Smith, Esq., or even on that of the Gentleman in Ohio for the $20,000 
fund. But I have thought, that with a providential blessing, I might be 
able to pay $20 a year; and as this sum would transport one African, if con¬ 
tinued ten years, it would amount to $200, and would transport ten Africans 
to the land of their fathers. I believe there may be found fifty men in Con¬ 
necticut, and five hundred in the country, who can and will raise this sum 
yearly, and who cannot reach Mr. Smith’s proposition. There are men 
enough, doubtless, who can reach Mr. Smith’s proposition, and that from 
Ohio; and they must do it. There is a third class, that can reach the sum 
I have named; and if 500 embark in this plan, we shall have another $100,- 
000 fund; and it will transport 5,000 persons to Africa. 

I will therefore'make the following proposition:— 

“You may consider me obligated to pay $20 annually, for ten successive 

28 
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years, to the American Colonization Society, to be appropriated exclusive¬ 
ly in transporting the free people of colour of this country to Africa, provi¬ 
ded 499 others will do the same; and provided this subscription be filled up 
before the first of January, 1832.” 

Let suitable agents be employed, and these three subscriptions will be 
filled: and when this is done, and other suitable efforts are made, the State 
Legislatures and Congress, it is hoped, will be ready to act; and as the Na¬ 
tional debt will soon be paid, Congress can easily make an appropriation, 
that will, with God’s blessing, complete the success which has so auspici¬ 
ously attended the efforts of the Colonization Society. But individual 
must precede legislative action. 

If the plan I have proposed should appear to you wild, or in any respect 
objectionable, you are at liberty to suppress it, and let it die between 
ourselves. If it should succeed, I am ready to provide for its execution on 
my part, in my last will and testament. 

Yours, with affection and esteem, 

Rev. R- It. Guhley. ORIN FOWLER. 

—»I8 9W»~ 

Tl\c Spirit of Mo\'a\ianism. 

We hope that we are blest with a disposition to offer our tri¬ 
bute of praise to intellectual and moral worth, whenever, and 
wherever they may be exhibited. Of this we are certain, that 
we can feel little respect, and less affection for him who is always 
inclined to be sparing, precise, and faint, in the expressions with 
which he approves the exalted, and disinterested virtues of oth¬ 
ers. We believe it a religious duty to render honour, where hon¬ 
our is due. The Christian charity and liberality of the follow¬ 
ing letter, are worthy of universal imitation, and we feel bound 
to say, that we think our Moravian Brethren eminent above most 
other Christians, for the gentle, self-denying, the bright but unos¬ 
tentatious virtues, which the Son of God instructs us to seek, 
and to cultivate, as supremely valuable, as the undying glory of 
our souls. 

Bethlehem, Nohthamfton County, ? 

Pennsylvania, July 6th, 1829. 5 

To the Treasurer of the Col. Society at Washington , Richard Smith , Esq. 

Sin:—Enclosed you will receive my check on the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
for the sum of Sixty-one Dollars and six cents, in aid of the funds of the 
Colonization Society; beingthe avails of a collection taken up in our church 
on yesterday, in pursuance of the appeal of the Colonization Society to that 
effect. 
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Permit me to accompany this small contribution by a few remarks. You 
will perhaps be aware that Bethlehem is one of the settlements of the Uni¬ 
ted Brethren, commonly called Moravians, who have for upwards of nine¬ 
ty years past, felt themselves in duty bound to direct a great part of their 
united energies to the propagation of tire Gospel among Heathen nations, 
and whose feeble and humble exertions, it has hitherto pleased the Lord 
to bless with eminent success in many places. Though scattered through 
many countries, the numbers and the means, generally speaking, of the 
members of this religious community, are extremely limited; while the 
work which has been especially committed to them, has become so exten¬ 
sive, that it may be justly considered an evidence of signal divine counte¬ 
nance, that they have hitherto been enabled to support it. On this account 
it ‘will not appear strange to any one at all acquainted with the subject, 
that nearly all possibility is denied them, of very actively participating in 
any other good and glorious work, however similar and excellent its ten 
dency, while they most sincerely rejoice at the astonishing things, which, 
at this time, it has pleased God to prosper in so many different ways and 
places. 

That the benevolent and pre-eminently useful object of the.Colonization 
Society, would nevertheless, if properly known among them, not fail to 
meet with cordial sympathy, I have long felt assured; and the idea of ma¬ 
king the celebration of our national festival subservient to the furtherance 
of that object, appeared to me so eminently appropriate, that with the 
hearty concurrence of my colleagues, the Elders pf this congregation, I de¬ 
voted yesterday to the attempt of placing it fully before my brethren, in 
two discourses; a German one in the forenoon, and an English one in the 
afternoon, a great proportion of our members being less familiar with the 
latter language; which likewise is the reason, that the cause and prospects 
of the Colonization Society have hitherto been less known to them. 

I am happy to say, that I have apparently succeeded in awakening an in¬ 
terest therein, of which, I trust, the small collection taken up, is the least 
important indication. Many I have reason to believe, who were before en¬ 
tirely ignorant of the subject, now feel warmly interested, and will, I hope, 
continue to evince it on future occasions, although the exigencies of the 
cause more specially committed to us, naturally absorb the greatest part of 
their means. 

Accept in the mean time the enclosed, together with the assurance, that 
henceforth the concerns and object of the Colonization Society will often be 
recommended to the Lord our God by us in our united prayers, and our pri¬ 
vate supplications. 

With sentiments of great respect, I have the honour to be. 

Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

Lewis T>. de SchweiniiZ' 
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"Eminent lAbfcY&llty. 

Josiah F. Polk, Esq. who has recently been employed as Agent for the 
Society for some of the Western and South-Western States, writes from 
Hagerstown, Md. “That it is almost certain that an association of twenty 
gentlemen will shortly be organized, to pay $100 per annum, on the plan 
of Gerrit Smith, should it come within the rule, and also that a fifty dollar 
subscription may be expected, to aid in the purchase of a ship.” The fol¬ 
lowing resolution has been adopted by the clergy of Hagerstown. 

“The undersigned, Ministers of the Gospel in Hagerstown, undertake, 
in that character, and depending on the support of their people, to make 
a subscription to the Colonization Society of $100 per annum, for ten years; 
the proportion of each being twenty dollars.” 

M. L. FULLERTON, of the Presbyterian Church. 

EDW. SMITH, of the Methodist do. 

R. B. DRANE, of the Prot. Episcopal do. 

B. KURTZ, of the German Lutheran do. 

M. BRUNER, of the German Reformed do. 

It will be seen that the whole amount of the Rev. Mr. Fullerton’s sub¬ 
scription for ten years, has already been paid. 

— 

Tot motion ol toxiliaxies. 

A very promising Society has been established at Salem, N. J. At Bed¬ 
ford Pa. the Society of Friends have entered with great zeal into the cause 
and an Auxiliary Association has been formed, principally of the members 
of this Society. Respectable Societies have also been organized at Shelby- 
ville, Carlisle, and Paris, (Bourbon co.) Kentucky. A very interesting juve¬ 
nile Society was established in February last, at the Washington Academy, 
under the charge of the Rev. Nathaniel S. Prime, Cambridge, New York; 
a leading purpose of which, is to excite a deep interest in the minds of the 
young Students, in favour of our Institution. For this purpose, the Socie¬ 
ty holds a meeting on the first Wednesday of every month, in term time; 
and as this meeting comes in immediate connexion with the exercises of 
composition and declamation, it has always been attentively observed, 
and has aroused strong feelings in favour of the object. 

On the Fourth of July, the first anniversary was publicly celebrated.— 
Addresses appropriate to the occasion were delivered by C. ,L. Russell, A. 
P. Hawley, and B. Thompson; who had been previously appointed for that 
purpose. The Report of the Society was then read and adopted. 

The following Resolution, adopted at that time, will show the feeling 
which is cherished towards our cause in this Institution. 

“On motion of D. R. Campbell, seconded by G. S. Hawley, Resolved, 
That the object of tine American Colonization Society is one that must be 
dear to the benevolent heart, commending itself equally to the Philanthro¬ 
pist, the Patriot, and the Christian; and the members of this Juvenile Society 
consider it at once their privilege and honour to bear a part, however hum¬ 
ble, in endeavouring to advocate its principles, and advance its interests.” 
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Colonial &gont. 

Dr. Joseph Mechlin, Assistant Agent at the Colony of Liberia, has been 
f appointed, by the Board of Managers of the Society, Colonial Agent, to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of the lamented Dr. Randall. 


Intelligence,. 

Slavery in Virginia. —A solemn and well written memorial, addressed 
to the Convention soon to assemble in Virginia, has appeared in Augusta 
county, praying that some measures may be adopted to secure ultimately 
the entire abolition of slavery in that state, and is in extensive circulation. 
In regard to the expediency of it, there exists, we observe, a great diversity 
of opinion. Nothing can be more true than the remark of the Christian Re¬ 
gister in regard to it, “That any measure on this subject, which may be 
adopted in Virginia, must be considered as deeply important, not merely 
on account of the number of persons who will be directly affected by it, 
(more than one quarter part of the whole slave population of this country 
belonging to that state,) but also on account of the operation, which the 
legislation of so influential a member of the confederacy will have upon 
the future policy of its neighbours.” We agree also;with the Editor of 
the same paper in the opinion, “That to change the social and political re¬ 
lations of a large part of the population, is a measure to be approached with 
great caution.” And those who are most familiar with the actual situation 
of the community in which the change is proposed, must feel its difficulties 
and dangers, with a force which cannot be realized by distant inquirers. 

Joseph Leonard Smith. —It was stated in the Genius of Universal Eman¬ 
cipation of the 3rd of January last, that a gentleman, residing in Maryland, 
was preparing to remove his slaves to the republic of Hayti. It was at the 
same time observed, that he intended to accompany them thither, to see 
them advantageously settled. But when a suitable opportunity offered for 
their transportation, he found that it would be too inconvenient for him to 
leave home for the purpose, and the senior editor of this paper was induced 
by his wishes and other important considerations, to go out with them. 
They are now comfortably situated under the protection of the Haytien Gov¬ 
ernment; and are in possession of all the rights and privileges that a foreign¬ 
er from any European country would be invested with on his arrival in this. 

Thus twelve more human beings have been liberated, by the Christian kind¬ 
ness of one who a short time previous thereto had inherited them from a 
deceased parent. He has emancipated and furnished them with provisions 
and clothes for a considerable length of time; and has, also, given them im¬ 
plements of husbandry, to make a beginning in the world for themselves. 

The name of this philanthropic individual stands at the head of this article. 
It has already been given to the public, in connexion with a statement of 
his humane conduct, through the medium of the newspapers in the United 
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States and the West Indies.—But the public is not, we presume, acquaint¬ 
ed with the fact, that this truly just and benevolent man is a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Not only is he an exemplary member of that 
Church, himself, but his slaves were also members thereof. The writer of 
this was present when the act of liberation was solemnized, and when they 
took leave of his hospitable dwelling. The priest was called, and the holy 
deed was performed with ,their usual devotional exercises, and prayers to 
the Supreme Dispenser of all good, for his blessing and protection in their 
future walks through life.— [Gen. Uni. Emancipation. 

Extract from a letter to the Editor , dated Boston, July 14, 1829. 

«Our city has just been visited by two persons who have created a lively 
interest among the members of our communion. The first who arrived 
was Henry Williams, a young negro slave, (aged 24) who, being desirous 
of fitting himself for the Ministry of our Church, in order to labour on the 
coast of Africa, is permitted by his master to solicit a sum of money suffi¬ 
cient to purchase his freedom. In addition to the recommendation which 
Williams bears in his decent appearance andsober and correct deportment, 
he brought the most unequivocal testimonials from the present and former 
ministers of the Church in Maryland, in which he is a communicant, and 
from some of the clergy of New-York. His purpose is, if he shall accom¬ 
plish his redemption from slavery, to repair to Hartford, and, in the Afri¬ 
can Mission School, fit himself, with the Divine Blessing, for the work of 
the ministry. His application has been met not only with cheerful liberali¬ 
ty, but in some cases with eagerness to contribute to so good an object, and 
he leaves here to day, after having obtained one-third part of the amount 
necessary to purchase his freedom, to complete the sum, as he surely will, 
in New-York, Philadelphia and Baltimore.— [Church Register. 

Africa. —It is melancholy to contrast the present state of Northern Afri¬ 
ca, with its former advances in civilization and Christianity. A council of 
African bishops was held at Carthage as early as the year of Christ 215; and, 
in the year 240, a council of 99 bishops was assembled at Lambesa, an in¬ 
land city on the confines of Biledulgerid, against Privatus, bishop of Lam¬ 
besa, on a charge of heresy. The fourth council of Carthage, in the year 
253, was held by 66 bishops, respecting the baptism of infants. In the 
eighth council at that place, in the year 255, besides priests, and laymen, 
there were present 87 bishops. In another council of Carthage, about the 
year 308, no fewer than 200 bishops of the sect of Donatists were present; 
and in the year 394, at Baga, an inland city of Africa, 310 bishops were 
collected together. Can Christians think of these facts, and of the present 
Mohammedan or Pagan superstitions of that country, and not be stirred up 
to zealous eff orts to reclaim these wanderers from a once numerous fold.— 
The importance of the Church Missionary Society’s Mediterranean Missions, 
in this and other respects, has not yet been done justice to "by the publi c. 
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Contributions 

To the American Colonization Society, from 14 th August to 12 th 
September , 1829. 

From Joseph L. Fry and G. W. Summers, Esqrs. of KenliawaC. H. Va. viz 

Colletion in church by Rev. N. Calhoun, . $8 20 

Collected out of Church,..... 24 88 

Joseph L. Fry, for the Repository,. 2 42_S5 50 

J. P- Davis, Esq. Treas. Aux. So. Meadville, Pa. as follows: 

Meadville Congregation, by Rev. W. Bushnell, .§15 12 

Cussawago Congregation, by Rev. T. Alden, . 2 12 

Harmansburg Congregation, by Rev. D. McKinney, 2 75 

handed him by late Dr. Magaw, . 5 _ 25 

Collection by Rev. R. S. Grier, Piney Creek Pres. Cong’n. Md. 8 
Jones’ Creek do. do. Md. 10 

by Rev. S. Shepard, Lenox, Mass. 10 

by Seth Terry, Esq. Treas. Connecticut Society,. 300 

by Rev. Dr. M'Millan, Cannonsburg, Pa. per A. Munroe, Esq. 20 

by Rev. J. Snodgrass, W. Hanover, Dauphin co. Pa. 9 11 

by Rev. J. Guest, Methodist Con. Rehoboth, Loudon co. Va. 35 

by Samuel Stocking, Agent, Utica, New York, ... 170 41 

by Rev. W. H. Foote, Mount Bethel Cong. Hampshire co. Va. 80 
C. Greenleaf, Esq. in part of his subscription on the plan of rai¬ 
sing § 20 , 000 , . . . 30 

Contribution by the Congregation of Rev. Mr. Fullerton, of Ha¬ 
gerstown, Md. in anticipation of an engagement entered into 
by them, to raise §20 annually for 10 years, per S. Steele, Esq. 200 
Donation of Maj. I. Hite, per J. Bruce, Esq. of Winchester, Va. 5 
Collection by Rev. Mr. Bond, in M. E. Church, Middletown, 

Frederick co. Va. per D. S. Danner, by John Bruce, Esq. 12 75 
by Rev. L. Eichelberger, Lutheran Church, Winchester, Va. 3 

by Rev. J. II. Dickey, Salem Church, Ross co. Ohio, . 10 

by J. Staples, Esq. Treas. Mount Zion Aux. So. Buckingham 
co., Va. as follows: 

by said Society, . §21 50 

from John M. Walker, Esq. . 1 

David Staples, . 1 50 

Maurice Carey, . 25 

George Staples, . 50 

Miss Eliza Pointer, . 25_25 

by Daniel Dupre, Esq. Treas. of North Carolina Society, .. 100 

by John M'Phail, Esq. Treas. of Norfolk Society,Va.. S 6 

by Rev. Increase Graves, ofBridport, Vermont, . 3 

Benjamin Brand, Treas. Col. Soc. Va. (omitted in Feb. last,) 250 
Of this sum, he received as follows: 

from William Crane, Esq. in addition to §10 in November last, 

making the half of his annual subscription, .§40 

from Dr. James Trant, for the passage of his man Sam to Li¬ 
beria, in the Ship Harriet, ... §30 

Aux. Society, Albemarle co. Va. per J. B. Carr, Esq. Treasurer, 15 

New Jersey, per R. Voorhees, Esq. Treasurer, 42 10 
Collection by Rev. O. Fowler, Cong’l. Church, Plainfield, Conn. 6 
by Rev. A. S. Wells, of Pres’n. Ch. and Rev. S. Lowe, of 
Methodist Church, New Albany, Ind. 1st and 2d Sabbath in 
July, (50 cts. not received) .... 13 


Carried forward, § 1,403 87 
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Amount brouglU forward, §1,403 87 

Collection by Rev. 8. Woodruff*, Strongsville, Ohio, . 3 

by E. Fisk, Congregation at Goshen, New York, ... 15 

Rev, D. Denny, in his Ch. at Chambersburg, Pa. 20 

Rev. O. Bernard & W. M‘Kenney, Deep Creek, Va. $37 25 
Rev- B. T. Blake, pastor Meth. Ch. Norfolk co., Va. 12 16 

Rev. Wm. M‘Kenney,. 59- 60 

by Rev. J. Alexander, Greenville, Mercer co. Pa. .. 10 

by Rev. Wm. Chapin, Craftsburg, Vermont, . 7 

by Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, in Ringoes, N. J. 6 

Donation by Aaron Beach, New Jersey, . 10 

by R. Weir, Esq. Tappahannock, Va. per W. M.Blackford, 5 

by Aaron Peck, Orange, N. J. 1° 

by L. Walling, Esq. Monmouth,. 2 

by E. F. Backus, Esq. his second payment on the plan of 
Gerrit Smith, Esq. 100 


by “R. B. by the hands of Mrs. Joseph Nourse—as an humble 
offering for innumerable mercies, and in the hope that it may 
assist some poor coloured mother or sister to go to Liberia,” 20 
Collection, Pres’n Ch- Raleigh, N. C. per Rev. T. P. Hunt, .. 15 

at Centreville, Crawford co. Pa. by Rev. A. Chase,. 2 

by Rev. Wm. Hank, Harrisonburg, Pa. as follows: 

in M. E. Cong’n. at Harrisonburg, . §8 

in do. at Port Republic, . 6 

in do. at Conrad’s Chapel,. 5 23 

his own donation, . 77 - 20 

by Rev. A. O. Patterson, Mount Pleasant, Pa. as follows: 

Aux. Soc. at Mount Pleasant, . §9 

a collection from S. A. Wickley, Mount Pleasant,. 7 -16 

by A. Cummings, Esq. Portland, Maine, as follows: 

Contribution, Cong’l. Society, Bucksport, .§11 21 

Bangor,. 40 39 

Kittery-Point, . 2 25 

Rev. Stephen Merrill, for Repository, . 2 

Contribution in Biddeford, . 6 

Waldoboro, . 6 07 

Otisfield, . 4 36 

Lebanon, . 2 10 

Brewer, East Parish, . 8 

Methodist Society, Bucksport, ... 12 03 

Deduct §1 55 for loss on exchange and postage,- 93 55 

by P. A. Johnson, Morristown, N. J. as follows: 

Collection in Pres. Church, per Rev. A. Barnes, - $26 

Mr. Johnson’s subscription to Repository, 2 years, ... 4-30 

From P. Harrison, Esq. of Harrisonburg, Va. for Repository,. . 5 

T. S. of Indiana, per Rev. J- C. Brigham, 5 English sovereigns, 23 75 

$1,867 17 


© ©441**— 

Errata. 

Page 191, last No. the correct total of the contributions is $2818 79. Page 
189, collection by Rev. J. Arbuthnot, $3 instead of $8. Page 190, of the 
amount acknowledged from B Brand, Esq. $78 08 was received of Rev. 
Wm. I. Armstrong, for 4 th July collection in 1st Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, and $11 of Rev. J, Silliman, of New Kent, for do. 
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Ttovtaro. 

Researches in South Africa; illustrating the Civil , Moral, and 
Religious condition of the Native Tribes: including Journals 
of the Author's Travels in the Interior; together with detailed 
accounts of the progress of the Christian Missions , exhibiting 
the influence of Christianity in promoting Civilization. By 
the Rev. John Philip, D. D., Superintendent of the Missions 
of the London Missionary Society at the Cape of Good Hope, 
fyc. 8rc. London, 1828. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

C Continued from p. 201. J 

In the year 1795 the English took possession of the Cape of 
Good Hope. During the century and a half in which the Dutch 
had held, dominion there, the Hottentots had been deprived of 
their independence, their numerous free villages had almost en¬ 
tirely disappeared; vices to which they were before strangers,, 
had been introduced among them; many of them were scattered 
among the farmers as servants, unprotected and exposed to the 
severest treatment; their numbers were diminished, their spirits 
depressed, and even “their bodies were said to have shrunk and 
to have lost their force and agility, and the whole race seemed 
rapidly hastening to annihilation. 

“Yet this oppressed and persecuted people were daily rendering the most 
essential services to the colonists. The protection of their numerous 
herds and docks was entirely committed to their care. In deserts infested 
29 
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by wild beasts, and on plains where not a tree or shrub could be found 
to protect him from the vertical rays of the sun, or to shield him against the 
frosts and snows of winter, the faithful Hottentot wandered with his charge 
in search of food or water, a task ' which, but for him, must have devolved 
on his ungrateful master, and his slothful children. But the Cape farmer 
had already got a taste for slaves, which, once being excited, speedily sti¬ 
fles eveiy idea of natural justice.” 

In all this time, no efforts had been made to improve their 
moral condition, yet their characteristic love of truth and their 
generosity of disposition still remained. “As for Religion, it 
was considered a serious crime to mention the subject to a na¬ 
tive. They were not admitted within the walls of churches. 
By a notice stuck above the doors of one of the churches, Hot¬ 
tentots and dogs were forbid to enter. ” 

We have now arrived at the period when the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society first directed its attention to South Africa as a 
promising field for Christian labours. In the venerable Doctor 
Vanderkemp and his coadjutors they found individuals well 
qualified and prepared to introduce Christianity among the na¬ 
tives. Of Dr. Vanderkemp we have the following account. 

“The circumstances, the talents, and the character of this remarkable in¬ 
dividual, naturally pointed him out as the fittest person for being placed at 
the head of this Mission. His reputation for literary attainments stood high; 
he had studied at the Universities of Leyden and Edinburgh, and having in 
his youth chosen the army as a profession, he had attained the rank of captain 
of horse. After being sixteen years in the service of the Prince of Orange, 
and with the highest promotion within his reach, a personal misunderstand¬ 
ing with the Prince, with whom he was intimate, induced him to resign his 
commission, and to make choice of another profession. 

“Having taken the degree of Doctor of Medicine at the University of Ed¬ 
inburgh, he returned to his native country, and established himself at Mid- 
dleburgh as a physician. 

“While at Edinburgh, his talents attracted^the particular notice and pro¬ 
cured him the friendship of Doctors Monroe and Gregory; and his thesis, 
when he stood for his diploma, was remembered, and spoken of with high 
commendation by several of the medical professors, when the circumstance 
of his offering himself a missionary made him the subject of general conver¬ 
sation. His talents and high reputation as a physician procured for him an 
extensive practice. He was made a colonel of militia, and afterwards ap¬ 
pointed surgeon-general of the forces at the breaking out of the French 
Revolution. The writings he has left, show him to have been an accom¬ 
plished scholar, and his attainments in science appear to have been equal 
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to his acquirements in literature. Judging from the notes he has left on 
Bayle’s Dictionary, and a few treatises on metaphysical subjects, he ap¬ 
pears to have possessed considerable talents for such inquiries; but with a 
taste for the German school he imbibed all the infidel errors of that philos¬ 
ophy; and, while he was blaspheming the name of the Saviour, and writing 
against the divine authority of the Scriptures, (we have it under his own 
hand) he fully believed that he was pleasing God. 

“With the infidel notions then fashionable on the continent, Doctor Van- 
derkemp did not imbibe the sentiments respecting civil government with 
which they were generally associated. He was a warm admirer of monar¬ 
chy, and was shocked by the French Revolution. It was not till he em¬ 
braced Christianity, that he saw the share that his favourite philosophy had 
in producing the crimes connected with that event. 

“From the errors of scepticism, into which he had been drawn by the de¬ 
lusions of a false philosophy, he was awakened by a dreadful domestic calam¬ 
ity, namely, the upsetting of a boat, by which his own life was placed in 
the greatest jeopardy, and his wife and child were drowned. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the consolations of infidelity have often been tried, buttheyhave 
always been found unavailing; the need of some remedy, in the hour of af¬ 
fliction, is confessed by all, but infidelity offers none. It subverts other 
systems, but it substitutes nothing satisfactory in their place. 

“The melancholy bereavement to which he had been subjected, to¬ 
gether with singular circumstances relating to his own escape, produced an 
entire change in his sentiments and conduct, and a desire to be useful to his 
fellow-creatures took full possession of his mind. An address published by 
tiie directors of the London Missionary Society was the means of leading 
him to offer himself as a missionary. The zeal and disinterestedness of this 
offer are the more remarkable, when we consider that Dr. Yanderkemp 
was, at this time, advanced in years, had retired from the duties of his pro¬ 
fession, and was employing his leisure in literary pursuits, and possessed a 
good property. After the directors of the London Missionary Society had 
made the necessary inquiries respecting his character, and received the 
most unexceptionable testimonials, they accepted his offer, and he sailed for 
Africa in the beginning of December, 1798. 

“Dr. Yanderkemp was accompanied to Africa by Mr. Kicherer, an or¬ 
dained clergyman of the Dutch church, and by Messrs. Edwards and Ed¬ 
monds. The mind of Vanderkemp had been particularly directed to Caf- 
ferland, as a scene of missionary labours; and it was the intention of all the 
missionaries to proceed thither on their arrival in Africa: but the destina¬ 
tion of Messrs. Kicherer and Edwards was changed in consequence of the 
request of some Bushmen, who, a few weeks before the arrival of the mis¬ 
sionaries, had come to Cape Town to solicit teachers to instruct them in the 
Christian religion.” 

On his arrival, Dr. Yanderkemp was received with great 
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kindness by the Lieutenant Governor (Gen. Dundas) of the col¬ 
ony, and as he had resolved to visit Cafterland, was furnished 
with waggons and provisions for the journey. Ab he proceeded 
on his way, he found the colonists dissatisfied with the English 
government, whilst the Hottentots, who had been so long and 
wickedly oppressed, looked to it for protection. The cruelty 
of the farmers was thus increased against the Hottentots, and 
many of the latter fled into Cafferland, and uniting with the in¬ 
censed inhabitants of that country, sought to rescue their fami¬ 
lies and cattle from the injustice of the Boors, and to obtain a 
redress for their grievances. 

These disturbances prevented the immediate settlement of 
the Missionaries among the CafFers; yet Dr. Yanderkemp im¬ 
proved the earliest opportunity of obtaining a piece of ground 
from Gaika, (the Caffer Chief acknowledged by the English 
government) and erecting upon it a temporary habitation. For 
eighteen months he continued among the Caffers, exposed daily 
to dangers; his only comfort arising from the fact, that several 
of the Hottentots appeared to feel the influences of religion.— 
This devoted Missionary then accompanied the Hottentots to 
Graaflf Reinet, (a station in their own country) and had there 
the happiness to find two additional Missionaries just arrived 
from England. The Commissioner of the district had already 
allowed them to commence the instruction of the slaves and 
Hottentots in the church; but this was a motive sufficient to 
arouse the colonists to arms against the government. The ex¬ 
citement was allayed by the judicious conduct of Dr. Yander¬ 
kemp. Governor Dundas, who evidently cherished friendly 
feelings towards the mission, recommended that the Institution 
should be in the neighbourhood of Graaflf Reinet, and promised 
any piece of ground belonging to the government, which might 
be judged most suitable for the purpose. In consequence of 
this liberal offer, Dr. Vanderkemp submitted his views in regard 
to the principles of the Institution, in the following communi¬ 
cation to the Governor. 

“We were witnesses (he says) of the deplorable and wretched condition 
into which the Hottentot nation is sunk, for want of food, instruction, lib¬ 
erty, useful employment, and a spot which they, under the superintendence 
of government, might in some measure call their own home. 
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“I am speaking of their condition at Graaff-Reinet, the very place to 
which numbers of them, by the present circumstances, are compelled to re¬ 
pair as to an asylum, where they may be nourished at the expense of gov¬ 
ernment; while a still greater number prefer to seek refuge among the Caf- 
fers on this side the Great Fish River, against the barbarities of the colo¬ 
nists. Among this number are found the hordes of Klaas Stuurman and 
Ourson, who repeatedly requested me to come to them to instruct them, 
but] constantly refused to settle themselves at Graaff-Reinet or in its vicin¬ 
ity. The consequences of such a condition can be no other than idleness, 
poverty, or enormous expenses to entertain them—an aversion and actual 
separation from civilized society, vices of every kind, which may end in 
plundering, murders, and irregularities of a different nature, but all tending 
to subvert the happiness and usefulness of that nation, and to endanger the 
safety of the colony. 

“These reflections have induced us to suspend, for awhile, our missiona¬ 
ry attempts among the Caffers and Bushmen, and to devote ourselves to the 
instruction of the Hottentots in this village; that we might be made instru¬ 
mental to afford them spiritual blessings, till it should please the Lord, by 
sending us a sufficient number of missionary brethren for our help, to ena¬ 
ble us to re-establish the Caffer mission, and form an establishment near the 
Great River for the benefit of the Bushmen. And, though it was not in 
our power to alleviate the temporal calamities of the Hottentots, we hoped 
and trusted that the Lord would, in his time, open a way to answer also, in 
this respect, our ardent wishes. 

‘‘This seems, in the way of Providence, to have been reserved for you, 
sir; and it is with thanksgiving to God, and acknowledgment of my obliga¬ 
tion to your Excellency, that I proceed to submit my ideas, and those of 
my brother, Read, (Vander Lingen being absent,) after having consulted 
Mr. Maynier on this subject, to your Excellency’s decision.. 

“1. It appears to us desirable that our missionary settlement should be 
formed between the Bushman River and Algoa Bay, at a moderate distance 
from Fort Frederick; and, if a proper supply of water may be procured 
there, which at present is doubtful, on the banks of the Sunday River. 

“2. The chief object and aim of the missionaries, under whose direction 
this settlement shall be established, ought to be to promote the knowledge 
of Christ, and the practice of real piety, both by instruction and example, 
among the Hottentots and other heathen, who shall be admitted and formed 
into a regular society; and, in the second place, the temporal happiness and 
usefulness of this society, with respect to the country at large. 

“3. Into this society only those ought to be admitted who will engage 
themselves to live according to the rules of the institution. 

“4. The actual admission and expulsion from this society shall entirely de¬ 
pend upon the judgment of the missionaries; but it seems necessary, that of 
those who shall have lived in the families of colonists, none shall be consid- 
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ered admissible but such as shall produce a written declaration of their 
admissibility, signed by the landdrost of the district in which they have 
lived. 

“5. As we may by no means wish to counteract, but, on the contrary, to 
promote, as much as possible, the labours of our Moravian brethren, we are 
resolved not to admit any individual belongingto their institution, unless it 
be with their express permission, and at their request. We hope to be 
equally cautious in respect to other missionary institutions, which may in fu¬ 
ture times be formed within this colony. 

*‘6. As we are of opinion that the rule laid down by Paul, ‘that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat,’ ought to be strictly observed in 
every Christian society, our intention is to discourage idleness and laziness; 
and to have the individuals of our institution, as much as circumstances shall 
admit, employed in different useful occupations, for the cultivation of their 
rational faculties, or exercise of the body, as means of subsistence, and of 
promoting the welfare of tins society, and the colony at large. 

“These occupations may be referred either to agriculture and farming, 
the management of cattle, or mechanical arts, and little manufactures, r such 
as soap-boiling, candle-making, spinning of thread, manufacturing of pa¬ 
per, tanning, pot-making, brick-making, turnery, &c. 

“7. As the introduction of these employments will involve the European 
missionaiy societies in considerable expenses, the workmen should be con¬ 
sidered as journeymen in the service of the society, and be paid weekly for 
their labour; but the products of their labours should be the property of 
the society, and sold for its benefit. The fund, however, arising from the 
sale of these articles shall be entirely devoted for charitable institutions of 
a missionary nature among the heathen, such as the erection of other mis¬ 
sionary settlements, an orphan-house, in which forsaken and fatherless 
children may be educated, or for the subsistence of the sick, old, and 
poor. 

“By these measures we intend not to preclude any one who, by his in¬ 
dustry and diligence, shall be enabled to elevate himself above the class of 
journeymen, from becoming a master and proprietor of his own business. 

“8. Should this settlement, which is to be put under the direction of 
two missionaries and a schoolmaster, increase to a greater number than can 
be directed by three missionaries and two schoolmasters, it appears better 
to diyide it into two distinct settlements, to be placed in different parts of 
the country, than to extend it beyond the limits mentioned. 

“9. Good order and domestic discipline shall be maintained by the mis¬ 
sionaries themselves. The settlers are to be divided as Christians, cate¬ 
chumens, and hearers. By the last, we understand heathens who will 
flock to us to hear the word of God. By catechumens, heathens who are 
more particularly unde^our inspection and care, instructed in the doctrines 
of the Gospel, and who submit to ecclesiastical discipline. Christians are 
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those who shall bring 1 forth fruits of conversion, and be by baptism initiated 
as members of the church. 

"10. We have no severer punishment than excommunication from the 
church and expulsion from the Society. If we shall be compelled to pro¬ 
ceed to this last step, we,shall think it our duty to inform the landdrost of 
the fact, that justice may be administered by the court to whose cog¬ 
nizance the crime belongs, and no malefactor find a shelter within our 
walls. 

“11. As your Excellency cannot be indifferent with respect to the state 
and progress of the institution, we suppose it will please your Excellency 
to accept, at least once a-year, a report of its state in detail, by a list point¬ 
ing out the number, names, qualities, occupations, and other circumstan¬ 
ces of the members, according to a model which shall be approved by your 
Excellency. 

"12. Our ideas respecting the polygamy of the heathen exactly corres¬ 
pond with those of the Moravian Brethren. 

“13. As to the protection which we may expect from your Excellency, 
we entirely trust to your Excellency’s declared resolution to favour our mis¬ 
sionary exertions, aud request that we may enjoy the same protection and 
privileges which are granted to the (Moravian) Brethren at the Bavian’s 
Kloof. 

“The state of our congregation, formed out of Hottentots and a few of 
other nations at Graaff-Reinet, is such that it will be necessary to leave an 
individual missionary in that village, for the instruction of those who shall, 
by their circumstances, be constrained to reside at this place. The number 
of children in our reading-school amounts to one hundred and twelve, of 
whom, however, seldom more than seventy are present. We have been 
obliged to print a spelling-book for their use, and we hope that your Excel¬ 
lency will permit us to print and to sell little school-books, for the benefit 
of the future establishment, and to educate some of our young men in the 
art of printing, as a peculiar branch of their employment-” 

In reply to this communication from Dr. Vanderkemp, the 
Governor expressed his earnest desire that the temporal and 
spiritual condition of the Hottentots should be improved, but 
gave it as his opinion, that the Institution should by no means 
be in the neighbourhood of the Caffers. 

Encouraged by the friendly views of the Governor, Dr. Van¬ 
derkemp commenced his journey with more than one hundred 
Hottentots (which, in their progress, were joined by one hun¬ 
dred others) for Algoa Bay, to which place the Government had 
already ordered supplies. Forty of these people soon left them, 
and through the influence of Klaas Stuurman, (a Hottentot chief 
who was then in arms against the Boors,) one hundred others 
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subsequently deserted the expedition. In reply to the Mission¬ 
aries who would have persuaded him to lay down his arms, this 
chief answered—“We are blind heathens, we know nothing, and 
in this state the Boors wish to keep us? I wish to live a peaceable 
life, but I am determined to revenge the barbarous conduct of 
the Boors to my people, till the Government shall do us justice, 
and permit us to hear the word of God.” 

The veneration in which Dr. Vanderkemp was held among the 
Hottentots gave him great influence with Klaas Stuurman, and 
he succeeded in detaching him from those who were in a state 
of hostility. But in consequence, this chief was compelled to 
flee to the Caffers, that he might escape from those of his coun¬ 
trymen who still remained at war with the colonists. In these 
troublous times, the life of Dr. Vanderkemp was repeatedly ex¬ 
posed? and he was urged, but in vain, to retire to a place of 
greater security. He addressed a letter to the Governor, whose 
mind appears to have been prejudiced against Klaas Stuurman, 
soliciting protection. In this letter he vindicates the missionary 
establishment from the charge of having any connexion with the 
disturbers of the public peace. He was however prohibited 
from receiving any Hottentots into the Institution from the vi¬ 
cinity of Sunday River. 

At this time Mr. Barrow visited the country, and gives the 
following account of his interview with Klaas Stuurman. 

“On making inquiry into the hostile appearance of this band of Hotten¬ 
tots, Mr. Barrow relates, that “one of them, named Klaas Stuurman, or 
Nicholas the Helmsman, whom they had selected for their chief, stepped 
forward, and, after humbly entreating us to hear him out without interrup¬ 
tion, began a long oration, which contained a history of their calamities and 
sufferings under the yoke of the Boors; their injustice, in first depriving 
them of their country, and then forcing their offspring into a state of slave¬ 
ry; their cruel treatment on every slight occasion, which it became impos¬ 
sible for them to bear any longer; and the resolution they had, therefore, 
taken, to apply for redress before the English troops should leave the coun¬ 
try; that their employers, suspecting their intention, had endeavoured to 
prevent such application, by confining some to the house, threatening to 
shoot others if they attempted to escape, or to punish their wives and chil¬ 
dren in their absence. And, in proof of what he advanced, he called out a 
young Hottentot, whose thigh had been pierced through with a large mus¬ 
ket ball but two days before, which had been fired at him by his master, 
for having attempted to leave his service. ‘This act,* continued he, ‘among 
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many others, equally cruel, resolved us at once to collect a sufficient force 
to deprive the Boors of their arms, in which we have succeeded at every 
house which fell in our way. We have taken their superfluous clothing in 
lieu of the wages due for our services; but we have stripped none, nor in¬ 
jured the persons of any, though,’ added he, shaking his head, l we have yet 
a great deal of our blood to avenge .’ 

“Mr. Barrow, on proposing that Stuurman and his people should enter 
into the British service, stated a difficulty respecting the manner in which 
provision must be made for the aged, the women, and the children; which 
the Chief speedily obviated, by the'folio wing address:— “Restore (said he) 
the country of which our fathers have been despoiled by the Dutch , and we have 
nothing more to ask.” 

“I endeavoured,” says Mr. Barrow, “to convince him how little advan¬ 
tage they were likely to derive from the possession of a country, without 
any other property, or the means of deriving a subsistence from it; but he 
had the better of the argument. ‘We lived very contentedly,’ said he, 
‘before these Dutch plunderers molested us; and why should we not do 
so again, if left to ourselves? Has not the Groot Baas (the Great Master) 
given plenty of grass, roots, and berries, and grasshoppers, for our use; 
and, till the Dutch destroyed them, abundance of wild animals to hunt ? 
And will they not return and multiply, when these destroyers are gone?’ 
We prevailed, however, upon Klaas to deliver up their arms, and, in the 
mean time, to follow the troops, until some arrangement could be made for 
their future welfare.” 

In the war which took place between the colonists and the 
united forces of many of the Caffers and Hottentots, the former, 
says Dr. Philip, “had no reason to despise the latter as an infe¬ 
rior race of beings from their own superiority in the contest.— 
When a comparative view of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the combatants is taken into consideration, the address, the 
capacity, and the courage, will be found on the side of the abo¬ 
rigines.’’ 

“If the protection afforded to the Hottentots, and the encouragement 
given to the labours of the missionaries among them, were not the sole cau¬ 
ses of the rebellion of the Boors, they furnished the pretexts employed to 
justify it; and the missionaries, and the Hottentots who were settled with 
them, were exposed to much suffering and many imminent dangers, du¬ 
ring its continuance. The spirit of the Boors was exasperated by the suc¬ 
cesses of the Hottentots in proportion to the contempt in which they for¬ 
merly held them; and their hatred was indiscriminate, and knew no bounds. 
Their object was to keep them in a state of ignorance and slavery; and their 
love of uncontrolled authority, one of the strongest passions in the human 
breast, shut their minds against every consideration which could be urged 
in favour of any attempt to improve them.” ( To be continuedJ 

30 
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li^ T nc\\Vttrg Colonization Society. 

The Society at Lynchburg is entitled to high honour for the 
spirit, liberality, and perseverance with which it has directed 
its efforts in the cause of African Colonization. We are glad 
to perceive that there are among the members of it, those who 
have reflected candidly and profoundly upon the subject, and 
comprehend all its important relations. Many of our readers 
will doubtless recollect the speech of Mr. Harrison, before this 
Society, and be gratified to peruse the following of great merit, 
delivered recently by Mr. Rives. It exhibits much talent, and 
will convince, we trust, the incredulous, that the plans of our So¬ 
ciety are practicable, while it arouses the indifferent and cold- 
hearted from their criminal apathy. 

MArfcss 

Of Wm. M. Hives, Esq. to the Lynchburg Colonization So¬ 
ciety on the first of August. 

Before concluding 1 the regular business of this Society, it is proposed to 
employ a brief space in re-examining the objects of the American Coloni¬ 
zation Society, the means of their accomp lishment, and the progress alrea¬ 
dy made. Should it be found that those objects are in accordance with 
the claims of benevolence as pure as comprehensive, fortified by individual 
interest and national policy, that means adequate to the ends proposed 
may be obtained, and that the measures thus far have been wise, judicious 
and successful; it cannot be doubted that an intelligent and provident peo¬ 
ple will recur with satisfaction to their past efforts, and be quickened and 
stimulated to greater exertions in this labour of interest, of philanthropy 
and of patriotism. i 

Prior to the year 1816, the increased and increasing multitude of free 
persons of colour in the United StaVes, their degraded condition, and its 
reactions on the morals, and consequently, on the happiness and prosperity 
of the community at large, had excitedJively solicitude in the bosoms of 
benevolent and Christian persons, and ta^ed the ability of statesmen, the 
most experienced, profound and sagaciomL to devise and execute some 
plan which should both ameliorate their situation and freetjie nation from 
the serious and growing evils of their residence within it. /it was at an ear¬ 
ly period seen and acknowledged, that neither the objects of benevolence 
nor the interests of the nation could be materially benefitted by any plan or 
measures that permitted them to remain within the United States. ^The 
General Assembly of Virginia had, on two occasions, at intervals of 8 or 
10 years, acting on this subject, expressed an earnest desire for their remo¬ 
val, both on their and our account. The public mind being thus engaged. 
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and measurably developed, the pious zeal and persevering exertions of a 
clergyman of New Jersey, Mr. Findley, with the active co-operation of Mr. 
Caldwell of the District of Columbia, to form an association for this pur¬ 
pose, were crowned with success. Having opened an extensive corres¬ 
pondence to disseminate information of the plan in contemplation, and ob¬ 
tain knowledge of the wishes and opinions of others, he visited the seat of 
our National Government, and succeeded in convening a public meeting 
of distinguished citizens from different parts of the Union. The meeting 
was held in December 1816? and, organizing itself into an association, adop¬ 
ted a plan of future operations: apian as plain and simple as the scheme it¬ 
self is grand and comprehensive, which has received the approbation of 
many of the State Legislatures, and appropriations from those of Maryland 
and Virginia; also of the people of the United States, evinced by numerous 
Auxiliary Societies, and liberal private donations; and that has been suc¬ 
cessful beyond the hopes and calculations of the most sanguine. The plan 
was, and continues to be, to obtain territory on the continent of Africa, 
whereon to establish a colony of free persons of colour, and provide for the 
ultimate and gradual removal thereto, with their own consent, of such per¬ 
sons of colour as were free, or might become so agreeably to the laws of 
the several States. The pecuniary means relied on, were chiefly volunta¬ 
ry contributions and appropriations from the governments of tire States, 
and of the Union. But the primary steps of acquiring territory and estab¬ 
lishing a colony, were dependent on the former source alone; and the 
result has shown that reasonable drafts on the liberality and benevolence 
of the people of the United States are not likely to be protested. 

The managers of the Society having obtained, by an exploring expedi¬ 
tion, the necessary local information, despatched in 1820, a vessel, the Eliz¬ 
abeth, with eighty free persons of colour, emigrants to Africa—a cargo 
which this country could well afford to spare, but which promised inesti¬ 
mable benefits to that injured, persecuted c ontinent. From that to the 
present time, the colony has increased in population, and prospered other¬ 
wise, saving those individual casualties incidental to a removal from one cli¬ 
mate to another, and from a settled to an unsettled country. It contains, 
at this time, about fourteen hundred inhabitants, emigrants from the Uni¬ 
ted States; possesses territory, fairly and peaceably acquired, sufficient for 
its present purposes, and may readily procure more according to its wants 
and its wishes; the colonists, become acclimated and healthy, have erected 
comfortable houses for themselves and families, and necessary public edifi¬ 
ces, and are pursuing diligently and thriftily their private vocations, culti¬ 
vating farms—following mechanical trades, or engaging in commerce with 
the natives of the interior and along the coast. As a community, it has ac¬ 
quired and maintains a character and influence with the tribes or nations 
around it; preserves order and quiet within; protects each in his rights of 
person and of property; has its courts, its militia, schools for the children of 
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the colonists and of the natives, a printing press, public library, churches, 
and frequent and periodical performances of Divine service—in short, it 
presents, in a land of ignorance and depravity, of Paganism and Mohamme¬ 
danism, the interesting and bright exhibition of an intelligent, moral and 
Christian community. 

The beneficent providence of the Society towards the emigrants was 
not bounded by their location and settlement in Liberia—it had yet high 
moral purposes to accomplish, to wit: to prepare and fit them for the busi¬ 
ness of self-government, and the enjoyment of rational liberty. To these 
ends, the Society adopted measures and gave instructions to its agents ad¬ 
mirably adapted to the circumstances of the Colonists. Such civil and po¬ 
litical rights, as might be safely entrusted to a people unused to the busi¬ 
ness of government, and, at the same time, serve to engage the mind and 
enlist the feelings in public concerns, were vested in the Colonists—but 
the fate of the community was not allowed to depend on the unexperien¬ 
ced. What a noble contrast is here presented to the conduct of despotic 
governments! There , the people are kept in ignorance, in order that 
they may be governed— here, their agency in government is used as a mean 
of civil and political instruction, in order that they may be gradually fitted 
for, and assume more, until finally, left to their own guidance, they shall 
be entrusted with all. Such examples in the political world, are not less 
grateful and refreshing than spots of evergreen in the natural; and it is a men¬ 
tal recreation to trace the steps by which this exalted purpose is in progress 
of consummation. 

The Agent of the Society is the Colonial Governor, Commander-in-Chief 
and highest Judicial functionary. The Colonists (Freeholders only voting) 
elect annually a Vice Agent: and two Justices appointed by him, constitute 
the Judiciary: each is a conservator of the peace, has cognisance of criminal 
cases within the definition of petit larceny and actions of debt not exceed¬ 
ing twenty dollars; in Court, the Agent presides and the Justices are his 
associates. The Colonists qualified to vote, elect annually Committees of 
Agriculture, of Public Works, of the Militia and of health; and those com¬ 
mitteemen are required to make themselves familiar with all subjects rela¬ 
ting to their functions respectively, and to keep a record of all important 
observations and facts. Besides those named, the Colony has other offi¬ 
cers customaiy in civil communities. 

The parental measures of the Society to advance the interests of the Col¬ 
ony, could not be other than successful. Evidence of their beneficial ef¬ 
fects may be found in almost every page of its history. Traces of improve¬ 
ment are so abundant and strong, that the mind is led to the opinion that 
the Colonists already appreciate the moral grandeur and magnitude of this 
enterprise, the responsibility devolving on them, and entering sincerely and 
heartily into the views of its projectors and patrons, endeavor to show 
themselves worthy the benevolence of which they are the objects and to 
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leave undone nothing in their power to promote, hasten and ensure its ac¬ 
complishment. Nay, those measures appear to have even higher sanction. 

At different periods of its existence, the fate and destiny of the Colony 
seemed to depend on the labors and lives of one or two individuals—but, 
no sooner have their days been terminated, than others, before unnoticed 
and unknown, have assumed their stations, and so conducted as to leave the 
Colonial community nothing to regret, save the loss of those who had been 
public benefactors. Thus uncontrollable events, deemed fatal to our hopes 
S and plans, have proved wise dispensations of Providence, teaching the 
Colonists the necessity of qualifying themselves for the business and duties 
of self-government, and the insecurity of a dependence on others. Another • 
reflection, not unworthy of notice, grows out of the circumstance that the 
Society hath never been disappointed in its estimate[of fidelity, zeal and ca¬ 
pacity of its Agents. All appear to have been governed by the same pure 
and high moral purpose of self-devotion to the cause in which they had em¬ 
barked; and to have acted on the exalted principle, that duty was not per¬ 
formed until the uttermost was done. With these instructive and anima¬ 
ting examples before them, the Colonists, indulging and nurturing a spirit of 
enterprise and emulation, are throwing off the fetters of habit, erroneously 
pronounced inveterate, and exhibiting moral and intellectual energies, 
found only in favored nations. 

It is, therefore, no longer problematical whether a Colony of free per¬ 
sons of colour can be established on the Continent of Africa. The fact that 
the Colony is in existence, growing and prospering beyond any underta¬ 
king of like character, is as undeniable as it is gratifying and encouraging. 
Nor, should it be forgotten that it has been planted, sustained and strength¬ 
ened by voluntary contributions alone—that it is prepared to receive other 
emigrants—and that its ability to accommodate and employ more, progres¬ 
sively, is augmented by each addition. 

In the origin of the Parent Society, (it is still in infancy) it was objected, 
that free persons of colour would not consent to remove to Africa; and, it 
was asked, in a tone indicating no regret for the supposed impediment, if 
coercion would be employed? But, time, that tests and vindicates truth 
and exposes error, has removed all pretence to this objection. They are 
not only willing, but most anxious to emigrate; presenting themselves in 
crowds beyond the ability of the Society to afford them passage, and griev¬ 
ing over the necessity which continues them here. They have every in¬ 
ducement to go—none to remain. They would go to the land of their 
forefathers, that home from which they have been long absent, to a climate 
congenial with their structure and disposition; to a country, where occupy¬ 
ing and cultivating a farm will give them title to it; where they may en¬ 
gage in commerce, in mechanics, or agriculture, as they list; where mild 
laws promise and afford protection to the good, and salutary checks to the 
l)i», where superiority of mind and morals constitutes the only departure 
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from entire equality; where they and their children, and children’# children 
may pursue their avocations in peace, enjoy the fruits of honest industry, 
participate in the pleasures of social intercourse, and be the subjects and 
objects of all the endearing ties and sympathies of man’s nature; where a 
country, whose weal or woe will excite their lively sensibility, anxious so- 
lici tude, and,[perhaps, honest pride, and whose approbation will be at the 
same time the reward of good deeds and a stimulant to better; and where po¬ 
litically, intellectually, and morally exalted themselves, they may become 
the honored instruments of like exaltation in othersy^-They leave a coun- \ 
/try in which though born and reared, they are strangers and aliens; where \ 
i severe necessity places them in a class of degraded beings ;J|where they are 
/Vfree without the blessings and privileges of liberty; wherein ceasing to be 
slaves of one, they have become subservient to many; where, neither free¬ 
men nor slaves, but placed in an anomalous grade which they do not un¬ 
derstand and others disregard; where no kind instructer, no hope of pre¬ 
ferment, no honorable emulation prompts them to virtue or deters from 
vice; their industry waste, not accumulation; their regular vocation, any 
tiling or nothing as it may happen; their greater security, sufferance; their 
highest reward, forgiveness; vicious themselves and the cause of vice in . 
i others; discontented and e xciting discontent ; scorned by one class and jool- 1 
L ishly envied by anoth er; thus, and w orse circumstanced , they cannot but/ 
V_choose to move. ) They will exchange degradation for exaltation, insecu¬ 

rity for safety, despondency for hope, vice for virtue, and poverty for inde¬ 
pendence, if not wealth. 

It has also been objected to the scheme of the Society, that it was too vast 
and gigantic, and hence it was pronounced impracticable. But it is not 
seen that a plan of charity and human amelioration is less entitled to confi - 
dence and support, because it proposes to embrace many objects; or, that 
a plan, the execution of which is within the resources of any designated or 
given part of the nation, is less practicable because it comprehends every 
part. What each can effect for itself, the whole may effect for all. The 
latter is on a larger sphere, but what would suffice for each separately, will 
for all unitedly; beside, that the larger has the advantages of method and 
concert, of mutual and reciprocal support, engages higher talents, and com¬ 
mands more active aid: hence, too, it becomes worthy the nation and the 
age- And it is the good fortune of the Society’s plan that partial success inva¬ 
riably leads to greater—each step taken not only advances the object so 
much, but accelerates and impels others. Moreover, those who are influen¬ 
ced by the above objection, should remember that, even if all cannot be 
accomplished, it is desirable to perform as much as possible. They over¬ 
look the variety and extent of incidental and collateral aid; and underrate 
the activity and enterprise, genius and spirit of the age. Perhaps they 
have not examined, and therefore, do not justly estimate the consequences 
to their country from the progressive and rapid increase of those class-.'fS^. 
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population, and the necessity of at least diminishing evils, otherwise se¬ 
rious, if not fatal. An able address, delivered on the 4th of July last, cal¬ 
culates that, in the short space of fifty years (short in a nation’s career,) the 
slaves and free negroes in the United States will amount to twelve millions. 
Let an intelligent mind contemplate the condition of a countiy containing 
within its bosom ten million of slaves and two million of free negroes, of 
one caste, associates, degraded, depraved and contaminating all within 
contact, and filling the master’s mind with distrust and the slaves with im¬ 
patience of bondage—let him, I say, contemplate this state of things, and 
remain, if lie can, opposed to the objects of this society, and indifferent to 
the fate of its efforts. 

By the census of 1820, the free persons of colour in the United States 
amounted to 238,530, of whom 36,875 were in Virginia, (slaves amounted 
to 1,538,123, (of which 425,138 were in Virginia.) The annual increase 
of the free negroes is estimated at 6,000, (of slaves, at 46,000.) Is it prac¬ 
tical to remove to Liberia from the United States annually 6000 free per¬ 
sons of colour? The expense of removing the first colonists, were from $50 
to $60 per head; but this is now reduced to $20; and a reduction to $15 may 
reasonably be expected. Paying no consideration to the probability of a 
further reduction, the removal of 6000 would cost $120,000, being less 
than five thousand dollars to each State! 

But, to bring our calculations within the mind’s easy compass, let a more 
limited theatre be taken. Virginia contains more of each class than any 
other State. If it be within her reasonable resources to provide for the em¬ 
igration to Liberia of such as are now free or may be hereafter emancipa¬ 
ted by their owners, it must be so with other States. Her portion of the 
233,530, is 36,875, as we have seen—and the annual increase of the latter 
may be estimated at 800. The removal of that number annually, would, 
according to the data already noticed, cost $16,000. A brief reference to 
collateral resources, will show, that the residue, after their exhaustion, 
would be a much smaller sum than is usually supposed. It is due to the 
Auxiliary Societies, that their contributions should be first noticed. The 
number of those Societies, and of members in each, is not known precisely 
—but they are rapidly increasing in both respects. For, to the credit of 
the people of Virginia, it should be remarked, that, as they are more inter¬ 
ested and concerned, Their efforts are greater. From this source, and from 
other voluntary contributions, three thousand dollars annually, is a moder¬ 
ate estimate. In the second place, many free persons of colour, possess suf¬ 
ficient means to defray the expense of their removal. Thirdly, it almost 

invariably occurs, that the neighborhood from which the emigrants go, is 
induced by motives of benevolence, or a desire to get them off, to furnish 
considerable aid in money, or supplies. Fourthly, the laws of the State 
may provide, that such as are idle and dissolute, having no property for 
their support, and pursuing no regular business, and thence, liable to become / 
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chargeable to the pariah, may be hired out by the overseers of the poor un¬ 
til a fund for their removal be provided. Fifthly, the overseers of the poor 
may, in like manner, be authorized to provide in the indenture of such 
youths of colour, as, according to the present laws, they bind apprentices, 
that the masters, in addition to good treatment and teaching the trade, shall 
pay, at the expiration of the service, a sum sufficient for his or her remo¬ 
val. It is not believed that either of these provisions would be a depar¬ 
ture from the principle of the Society, or amount to moral or actual coer¬ 
cion. Since the desire to emigrate is evidently extended, and will, in a 
short time, without doubt, embrace, comparatively speaking, all. Sixthly, 
a benevolent citizen of North Carolina has pointed out the mode of defray¬ 
ing the expenses of emigration of such Blaves as shall be emancipated for 
that purpose. He has liberated about twenty, and directed them to be hi¬ 
red out until a fund be raised sufficient for the removal of the entire lot. 
This suggestion of his appears worthy the notice of the parent Society; for 
if it were to confine its pecuniary aid to those now free, the example of this 
gentleman might be generally adopted, and add much to the funds of the 
Society, and to the number of emigrants. Seventhly, thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, of foreigners have obtained passage to this country 
by indenting themselves to personal service until their passage money was 
paid, or refunded. An active and increasing commerce with Liberia will 
furnish facilities to a like course, and the inducements to emigration will be 
stronger. Finally, when charitable aid is furnished to emigrants, a judicious 
selection of those most suitable for the colony from being in the prime of 
life, of robust constitutions, and good morals, will add consequently to the 
direct diminution of those left behind. These, and various other modes of 
providing for their removal, would leave little to be done by the State in 
its corporate character. An appropriation of five thousand dollars would 
almost ensure the emigration of more than the annual increase. 

But, narrowing the sphere of calculation again, let us examine the con¬ 
dition of this place. Lynchburg is, in this respect, to the State, as the 
State is to the Union—it has more than an equal proportion. In the State, 
the free persons of colour are to the whites as 1 to 36—in Lynchburg, pro¬ 
bably as 1 to 7. This place and its vicinity contains, perhaps, 500 free 
negroes, and thirty-five hundred whites. It is believed that free negroes 
increase more slowly than whites or slaves, owing to the prevalence among 
them of the two greatest checks of population, poverty and vice. They 
double their number in not less than 33 years, which is an average annual 
increase of about 3 per cent; but the increase of500 in one year would pro¬ 
bably not exceed 12: and the removal of that number would cost $240. 
Now, this Society remitted to the Parent Society last year $138; and sure¬ 
ly the balance could be readily made up from the various sources before al¬ 
luded to. 

But the situation of Lynchburg was adverted to for another reason. Un- 
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fortunately, the municipal regulations of Virginia do not facilitate the col¬ 
lection and preservation of statistical facts; without a knowledge of which 
the mind cannot fully estimate the burthens imposed on the community by 
this class of our population. Practically exempt from all the civil and 
practical duties, paying taxes, county and parish levies, service of patrols, 
militia, juries, working on roads, &c.—as individuals, adding nothing to the 
productive powers and capacities of the community, and, consequently, 
supported by the labours of others, they are yet more frequently found on 
the charity fund than whites. Conclusive evidence of this may be procu¬ 
red from the records of the board of overseers of the poor. From that of 
Lynchburg, I have been politely furnished with an extract for the last four 
years, and believing the facts exhibited by it worthy of particular notice, 
will present them to this meeting: 

In the year 1825, the aggregate charity expense was.$344 82 

Average number of paupers 6—3 whites and 3 blacks. 

1826, Aggregate expense,.$494 29 

Paupers 4—2 whites and 2 blacks. 

1827, Expense.. $542 99 

Paupers 4—2 whites and 2 blacks. 

1828, Expense.$390 82 

Paupers 6—3 whites and 3 blacks* 


Making an aggregate expenditure in four years, of.$1772 97 


Half of which is... $886 48 

But in the same period 9 blacks have been buried at public 
charge, at an expense of $5 each, ..$45 00 


Being an expenditure of $931 48 cents on account of destitute free ne¬ 
groes in four years—averaging annually, $232 87 cents—and within a few 
dollars ($7 13) of the sum (240) requisite to defray the expenses of remo¬ 
ving their entire annual increase. It will be remarked, also, that whilst 
there were 7 whites to 1 black in the parish, there was an equal number 
of each on the parish: so, that a free negro is sevenfold as likely to become 
chargeable to the community as a white. Such facts as these convey an 
idea, but a very imperfect one, of the evils of their residence among us. 

If Lynchburg could provide means for the ultimate removal of those 
within its limits, so could the State; and so could other States. 

/ The alarm for tl 
| Society is no longer charged v 
I constantly disclaimed any inte 
\its conduct entitles its declaration to credit^/ li 

fices on those only now free, or voluntarily emancipated by their owners. 
Its members are sustaining the wise policy of the law of Virginia, forbid- 
31 
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ing slaves, emancipated since May, 1806, to reside within the State. No 
State in the Union has prohibited emancipation, where those manumitted 
are sent beyond its limits: and it may be safely assumed, that none will do 
so, whilst sound National Policy, the spirit of republican government, or 
the rights of citizens to dispose of their property' at pleasure, (without det¬ 
riment to others,) is appreciated or regarded. 

Nor let it be supposed that the people of the United States will derive 
from the successful prosecution of this enterprise no other benefit than 
grows out of the removal of this unprofitable and baneful class of popula¬ 
tion. Vice corrupts by example, but it poisons those only in contact with 
it: Virtue also finds a powerful auxiliary in the same weapon, and happily 
its influence is less restricted—the name and fame of good deeds circulate 
widely. And the moral beauty and sublimity of this magnificent design 
shall exalt our national character above deeds of prowess in war, or skill 
in science and art. At home, its beneficent influence shall pervade all 
classes of Society, administering pleasure to age, stimulus to manhood, and 
instruction to youth: constituting, at the same time, the evidence of a grate¬ 
ful recollection of past dispensations of providence, and an appeal for the 
continuance of his goodness, guardianship, and protection. 



IlstpYS Influence of Trifles. 

In Mr. Clarkson’s very interesting History of the Abolition of the Slave- 
trade, the following circumstances are mentioned as having contributed, in 
no unimportant degree, to produce correct impressions in regard to that 
odious traffic. 

“But other circumstances occurred to keep up a hatred of the 
trade among the people in this interval, which, trivial as they 
were, ought not to be forgotten. The amiable poet Cowper had 
frequently made the slave-trade the subject of his contemplation. 
He had already severely condemned it in his valuable poem The 
Task. But new he had written three little fugitive pieces upon 
it. Of these the most impressive was that, which he called The 
Negroe’s Complaint. 

“This little piece, Cowper presented in manuscript to some 
of his friends in London, and these, conceiving it to contain a 
powerful appeal in behalf of the injured Africans, joined in print¬ 
ing it. Having ordered it on the finest hot-pressed paper, and 
folded it up in a small and neat form, they gave it the printed title 
of “A Subject for Conversation at the Tea-table.” After this, 
they sent many thousand copies of it in franks into the country. 
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From one it spread to another, till it travelled almost over the 
whole island. Falling at length into the hands of the musician, 
it was set to music; and it then found its way into the streets, both 
of the metropolis and of the country, where it was sung as a bal¬ 
lad; and where it gave a plain account of the subject, with an 
appropriate feeling, to those who heard it. 

“Nor was the philanthropy of the late Mr. Wedge wood less 
instrumental in turning the popular feeling in our favour. He 
made his own manufactory contribute to this end. He took the 
seal of the committee, as exhibited in the first volume, for his 
model; and he produced a beautiful cameo, of a less size, of 
which the ground was a most delicate white, but the Negro, who 
■was seen imploring compassion in the middle of it, was in his own 
native colour. Mr. Wedgewood made a liberal donation of 
these, when finished, among his friends. I received from him no 
less than five hundred of them myself. They, to whom they 
were sent, did not lay them up in their cabinets, but gave them 
away likewise. They were soon, like The Negroe’s Complaint, 
in different parts of the kingdom. Some had them inlaid in gold 
on the lid of their snuff-boxes. Of the ladies several wore them 
in bracelets, and others had them fitted up in an ornamental man¬ 
ner as pins for their hair. At length, the taste for wearing them 
became general; and thus fashion, which usually confines itself 
to worthless things, was seen for once in the honourable office of 
promoting the cause of justice, humanity, and freedom.” 


Yavc fox W\c Society. 

* Did we feel no deep and lively emotion on being informed, 
that the Ladies of a neighbouring city, are, in the course of a 
few days, publicly, to manifest their interest in the African cause, 
and to give to it their united and liberal patronage, we should 
regard ourselves as utterly destitute of the spirit which this 
cause demands. 

To Fairs , soberly and judiciously conducted, and for the ben¬ 
efit of worthy objects, we can discover no reasonable objection. 
Indeed, while we associate with the term Fair , cheerfulness 
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and hilarity, we know also, that with it are connected ideas of 
devotion. The origin of Fairs is to be traced to the festivals of 
the Church, and they were, anciently, always held in honour of 
some patron saint, and in the vicinity of churches and cathedrals 
which were, on these occasions, to be dedicated to the divine 
service. The Bishops and Abbots, observing the multitudes 
which convened at these seasons, solicited from the crown, char¬ 
ters to hold Fairs for the accommodation of strangers, and the 
increase of their own revenues, by the tolls which they were au¬ 
thorized to levy; and thus the attendants became more numer¬ 
ous; some being actuated by the love of gain, and others, of de¬ 
votion. The former soon acquired the ascendency, and the 
claims of religion were forgotten amid show, trade and 
amusement; but we rejoice to hear that our fair countrywomen 
are for restoring to them more than their original sacredness; 
that they would bring forward the productions ot their own in¬ 
dustry and ingenuity, and consecrate all that is realized from 
the sale of them, on some blessed altar of Charity. Thus the 
pure spirit of religion presides over the bright and joyous scene, 
and all the warm and generous fountains of the heart are moved, 
and even selfishness hardly dares exhibit its true features, but 
feels compelled to wear the mask of goodness. Already have 
the beneficent females of our land, by the sale of articles which 
their own hands have made, sent bread to many a widowed and 
famishing Grecian mother, who, as she shared it with her starv¬ 
ing children, has lifted her faded eye to Heaven, and called for 
blessings upon her American sisters. Nor will supplications 
less fervent er less prevalent with God, ascendin behalf of those 
who would now assist in giving strength and prosperity to a 
Colony, founded for the benefit of the African race, a race, in 
this laud hopelessly degraded; in Africa, enveloped in ignorance, 
exposed to inexpressible injuries, and to become the victims of 
perpetual and merciless slavery. At no very remote period, 
will the charitable deeds of our female friends in behalf of the 
African Colony, be told for a memorial of them among tribes, 
who, through its influence, shall experience a moral resurrec¬ 
tion, shall come forth from the gloom and desolation of spiritual 
death, to the light of truth and the hope of immortality. 

While it was expected, in former times, that the Managers 
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or Governors of Fairs “should take care that every thing be 
sold according to just weight and measure, it was not uncommon 
(especially when the Fair was held within the precincts of a 
cathedral or monastery,) to oblige every man to take an oath at 
the gate, before he was admitted, that he would neither, lie, 
steal, nor cheat, while he continued at the fair. ” 

As we feel no apprehension that the Ladies who engage in this 
good work will use “false weights and measures,” so we can¬ 
not imagine that any oath is necessary to bind Gentlemen to 
the observance of the most obvious duties of morality, especial- 
ly, at such a time, and in such a place; yet, as we perused this 
regulation of a former age, we could not but wish that every 
gentleman would, even in our enlightened day, impose on him¬ 
self an obligation, “before he enters the gate,” to give honoura¬ 
ble proof of respect for those who render the scene so attractive, 
of his regard to that cause which they are endeavouring to ad¬ 
vance. 

The Apostle Paul called upon those of his own sex, “to help 
those women who laboured with him in the Gospel:” nor is 
there less reason now to urge men of influence and wealth to 
assist those whom they profess to love and admire, in such 
schemes and enterprises of charity as are no sooner known than 
approved by the female mind. 

The public testimony of approbation which the Ladies in Bal¬ 
timore are about to give to our enterprise, may, and we believe 
will prove an incalculable benefit. The influence of the Ladies 
over the minds of the community, is too precious to be estimated 
by dollars and cents. The seal of their good opinion is, as it 
ought to be, and, as we trust, it ever will be, the best and su¬ 
rest passport to general favour. Blest with souls of finer 
structure and more exquisite sensibility than men; less exposed 
to influences which pervert the moral feelings, and mislead the 
judgment in matters of duty and charity, their decisions in re¬ 
lation to these, are seldom wrong; and, next to the sacred Word, 
merit our confidence. 

When we consider the contemplated Fair, not merely in its 
influence upon our sex, but as a bright and impressive example 
to the Ladies throughout the country, we hardly dare to express 
the expectations which we cherish, of the importance of its re- 
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suits. The cause to which our female Friends in Baltimore are 
about to consecrate the offerings of their taste, industry and 
skill, makes a most affecting appeal to the generous and virtu¬ 
ous heart. Let the merits of this cause be clearly revealed to 
her understanding, and every Christian lady will feel her sensi¬ 
bilities excited for its support, and engage with enthusiastic en¬ 
ergy and unwavering resolution, in plans and operations for its 
benefit. The example of the Ladies of Baltimore, will be seen 
and felt throughout the United States. The sacred flame which 
produces it, will send, we trust, a holy warmth into ten thou¬ 
sand female bosoms, and excite all the Ladies of our land to 
come forward with sympathizing hearts, and active and liberal 
hands, in a work of such unquestionable benevolence. Such con¬ 
duct will not be measured in its effects, by the amount of funds 
which will be raised; it will touch the hearts of the other sex, 
and carry its moral power through the church and the nation.— 
It will give an impulse to the operations of the Society, such as 
few have ventured to anticipate, and’finally secure to virtue 
and religion, a full and joyous triumph over every obstacle which 
impedes their march to the redemption of Africa. 

Prosperity, then, to the Fair, which the liberality of the La¬ 
dies of Baltimore is about to establish in aid of our Institution. 
The object which it is designed to promote, is not more worthy 
than our pecuniary necessities are great; and as Providence 
seems to have dictated the time for this Fair, so, we trust, it 
will order wisely all arrangements, make it singularly produc¬ 
tive, and finally bestow a blessing on the fund which may be ob¬ 
tained, and upon every heart and every hand which may con¬ 
tribute to secure it! 


Tor the, MTicanTte^ositoTy. 

Mr. Editor: —The members of the Classical School in this 
town, recently organized themselves into a Society for enquiry. 
Their object is to investigate the principles and claims of the be¬ 
nevolent institutions of the day, more particularly those of the 
Colonization. Peace and Temperance Societies. They hope that 
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a better acquaintance with principles and facts in relation to 
these Societies, will prove not only beneficial to themselves, but 
to others with whom they may be connected in future life.— 
They wish to enter with deeper interest into these subjects, and 
by the distribution of publications and tracts, to excite the 
spirit of moral enquiry in others; looking for the time when lib¬ 
erty, peace and temperance , shall be the invaluable blessings of 
every man. 

Since the formation of the Society for enquiry, a Peace Socie¬ 
ty has been formed by the members of the Seminary in this 
place, which, in connexion with a Temperance Society, on the 
principles of entire abstinence , already existing, cannot fail of 
doing something for the cause of humanity. T. M. 

Bangor , August 7 , 1829. 


Resolutions ol the Synod of Utica, X. 1. 

On the 18th of last month, the following 1 interesting Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by this respectable and influential body. The Synod 
was addressed in an able and lucid manner, by the Rev. Isaac Orr, who, in 
transmitting these Resolutions, observes, “You will perceive that their aim 
and tendency is to plant our Institution, and raise its standard within the 
walls of Zion.” May every Synod, and every individual Church in our 
land be inspired by the noble sentiments here expressed! Far more deeply 
impressed than it now is, must the Christian community become, with its 
obligations to engage liberally and actively in the African cause, before we 
can, with good reason, rejoice in the rapid improvement of a race, which 
must, under the Saviour’s reign, be elevated to knowledge, virtue and hap¬ 
piness. 

“In view of the very inadequate support received by the Ame¬ 
rican Colonization Society, during the twelve years of its exist¬ 
ence, 

“ Resolved , That we consider it the duty of the religious com¬ 
munity within our bounds, and especially of the ministers of 
Christ, to promote the interests of that Society, by all proper 
means within their power, to the intent, that the wrongs and 
sufferings of Africa may be speedily ended; that the immense 
debt of retribution, due to her from this country, may be can- 
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celled: and that the blessings of the gospel of Christ may be con¬ 
veyed to the African people, both in this country and in Af¬ 
rica. 

“ Resolved , That all clergymen within the bounds of this Syn¬ 
od, be, and they hereby are most earnestly requested to take up 
collections or subscriptions yearly, on or near the Fourth of July, 
as a proper mode of aiding the funds of the Colonization So¬ 
ciety; and that, as far as practicable, they enable their people to 
understand the history, design, progress and prospects of the 
Society.” 


Intelligence. 

John Templeton, a free young- man of colour, aged 21, and a graduate 
of Athens College, delivered an Address at Chillicothe (Ohio) in the Meth¬ 
odist Church, on the 4th of July, in behalf of the Colonization Society. 
We are gratified to see the exertions making in what are called the “free 
states” in the West, to advance the great object which the Colonization 
Society is labouring to effect The late decision of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, too, declaring the law to be constitutional which imposes such hea¬ 
vy and unequal burthens on the free blacks, will have the effect of greatly 
accelerating the consummation of the scheme. We observe that about 
2000 free blacks had assembled, and petitioned that the execution of the 
provisions of the law should be postponed for three months, within which 
time they would make arrangements for their final removal from the State 
—whither is not said, but we presume to Indiana and Illinois. After a 
short time, however, these States will see, as Ohio now does, the delete¬ 
rious character of this species of population, and they will doubtless seek 
to get rid of them by a like summary process. Where, then, will these 
people go? Where can they go, but to Africa? If they stay among us, 
the policy of the country, which has fixed upon them the stigma of a degra¬ 
ded caste, will inflict upon them duties unequal and unjust in their charac¬ 
ter, while it denies them the slightest pretensions to an equality of rights. 
Those who have the means within themselves to go to Liberia, should not 
await the tardy operations of a Society whose means are solely dependent 
on voluntary contributions. Particularly if they have children, and feel 
for them any thing of a parent’s solicitude, they should remove them from 
a country which eyes them with distrust and contempt, to one where they 
will be exalted to the rank of free men in truth as well as in name. Could 
not the press in Ohio, he. effect wonders on this subject, by impressing 
these and other considerations on the minds of the public? 

Lynchburg Virginian. 
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The Slave ship Fame, of Cadiz, arrived at Havanna from the Coast of Af¬ 
rica—landed 3000 and odd sick slaves, on the coast to windward of Matan- 
zas, and lost 600 slaves, and 60 of her crew, on her passage from Africa. 

The High-Mijtded Slave. —The following anecdote, which we copy 
from the London Tract Magazine for June, is a fine example of noble feel¬ 
ing in an African slave. How few are the white men, who in similar cir¬ 
cumstances would manifest so nice a sense of honour! Among the whites, 
if the broken merchant, who afterwards becomes wealthy, pays the debts 
which he could not be compelled to pay by law, he is extolled as a singu¬ 
larly honest man. We do not object to this;_when honesty is scarce we 
must make the most of what there is, but where shall we find the white 
man, who after escaping from a tyrannical master, voluntarily and unask¬ 
ed, sent back from his safe asylum the price which would compensate his 
master for the loss of his services!— N. T. Observer. 

A purchaser of slaves, in Charleston, S. G. who intended to sell them 
again, observed a fine looking man amongst them, superior to the rest, and 
felt disposed to retain him as Ins own servant. He was a little surprised soon 
after by the conduct of the negro, who came to him and said, “Massa! you 
no sell me.” “Not sell yoti, why not?”—"Me make good servant, massa!” 
Having before intended to keep him, this resolution was now strengthen¬ 
ed, and he told the negro if he behaved well he would not sell him. The 
negro replied, “Me make a good servant, massa, you no strike me!” “Not 
strike you, scoundrel! but I will strike you if you deserve it.” The reply 
again was, "Me make good servant, massa, you no strike me!” 

He behaved well until on some occasion his master took up something to 
strike him with. The slave drew backwards and putting himself in the 
posture of defence, repeatedly cried out to his master not to “strike” him. 
His master ' judged it prudent to refrain from putting his threat into execu¬ 
tion, for such was the excitement of the negro, that little doubt was enter¬ 
tained of his resenting unto death the blow if given. The master soon for¬ 
got this circumstance, but the slave did not forget it. The degradation 
of being subject to a blow operated on his mind, and he escaped from bon¬ 
dage, by the first vessel that left the coast. Hiding himself among the 
stowage, he was carried out to sea, and when a few leagues from land, he 
came on deck to the Captain. He told the captain that he was a Chief in 
his own country, among his own people; and that he. knew a merchant of 
Liverpool, who would provide for him. The Captain used him kindly, and 
brought him to Liverpool. The merchant immediately supplied him with 
money, when the first use to which it was applied was, to send over to his 
master, at Charleston, the price he had given for him, to indemnify him for 
the loss of his services as a slave! 

Christian! If thou readest this at evening, after the toil of the day is end¬ 
ed, and when thou art sitting at ease in thine own habitation; or if it be on 
32 
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the Sabbath, when about to hear the g-lad tidings of salvation; or if stretch¬ 
ed on thy sick bed, some friend should beguile the weary hour by reading 
it to thee; or under whatever circumstances it may find thee, put up thy 
prayer for the slave and the slave dealer, that the word of God and the in¬ 
fluence of the Hoty Spirit may teach the one to endure with patience, and 
incline the other to show mercy; and that both may be delivered from the 
bondage of sin, and partake of the glorious liberty of the Gospel. Call to 
mind thy peaceful Sabbaths; thy means of grace; and thy hopes of glory; 
and whilst thou offerest praise for these invaluable blessings, pray that 
they may be extended to the slave, and that the time may speedily come 
when slavery shall no longer exist. 


Free Labour ts. Slave Labour, —The following is an extract from a 
letter, lately addressed by a citizen of Philadelphia to a gentleman in this 
State: 

“The free produce Society of this city has recently been resuscitated 
from a state of torpidity in which it had lain during about 18 months, and 
now manifests strong symptoms of health and activity. A Society of fe¬ 
males was formed last autumn, consisting of about 70 members, for the 
purpose of encouraging free labour. These have displayed much zeal in 
the cause, and most of them being house-keepers, a considerable increase 
in demand for goods of this description has risen. Great difficulty is appre¬ 
hended in obtaining cotton free, for slavery. A Manufactory in this city is 
desirous to purchase such in order to its separate fabrication, and it is 
known that one in Providence, R. I. would be glad to have cotton of that 
kind at cost. There is no doubt that a considerable quantity of it would 
now meet with a ready sale in this city, at the full market price of other 
cotton, of the same quality—perhaps a small advance on the price might at 
this time be admitted. I shall be glad to receive any information on this 
subject you may think right to furnish. Perhaps by making the demand 
for such cotton known in your State, a supply, in part at least, could be ob¬ 
tained, when the next crop is gathered.” 

Sugar from Beets. —The manufacture of sugar from beets, says the 
New-York Journal of Commerce, which was introduced into France by Na- 
polean, in 1811 and 1812, has increased to such an extent, that there are 
now nearly 100 sugar manufactories in that country, producing, annually, 
about 4,921 tons. For whiteness and beauty it is said, when refined, to be 
unequalled by any other. 

A Branch of the Society for the religious education of the blacks, has 
been commenced at Bermuda. 

The Slave Tbade. —At a late sitting of a French Chamber of Deputies, 
M.D. Suborde, holding in his band a paper, said Here is the list of seven 
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slavers, which lately imported two thousand negroes into Martinique. The 
minister of Marine declared that he would employ every means to check 
such infamous traffic. 

There is much good sense in a remark recently made by the Rev. Jabez 
Bunting, President of the Methodist Conference in Great Britain. It being 
proposed to raise a small additional sum for the Wesleyan Missionary Socie¬ 
ty*—“No,” said Mr. B. “I do not think it would be possible for you 
to raise £1,000 or £2,000 ; but talk of £5,000 or £10,000, and, I think, 
you will raise it. Lord Bacon somewhere observes, that heroic desires 
contribute greatly to health. If a man would succeed let him aim at great 
things, and, by the blessing of God, he will accomplish great things.” 

A Goon Example. —Mr. Elihu Case, of Simsbury, has put into the hands 
of his pastor. Rev. Allen M‘Lean, the sum of $1,000, to be appropriated 
to such charitable objects as the latter should select. It has been applied 
as follows: to the Domestic Miss. Soc. of Conn. $200; to the Miss. Soc. of 
Conn. $200; to the Conn. Branch of Am. Ed. Soc. $200; to the Conn. 
Branch of Colonization Soc. $200; to the Hartford Co. For. Miss. Soc. $100; 
to the Conn. Bible Soc. $100.—The generous donor will, we trust, have 
the pleasure of seeing, in his life-time, much good resulting from his bene¬ 
faction. How many others might imitate this example, and while doing 
their duty, find how much more blessed it is to give than to receive! 

[Conn. Obs. 

African Colonization Society. —There are many indications of the 
increasing popularity of the objects of this Society. Circumstances of 
every day’s occurrence press upon the minds of the reflecting in every 
part of the country, the importance foiteri ng its designs; and the 
wealthy, with a generous and effective liberality, contribute their means 
to extend its usefulness. The contributions from individuals and Societies 
for the month beginning the 14th of August and ending the 14th Septem¬ 
ber, amounted to $18Gr 17. In addition to these contributions 22 persons 
have subscribed to the plan of Gerrit Smith, Esq. of Peterboro, New York, 
who proposes to raise $100,000 for the Society in ten years by securing one 
hundred subscribers who will pay annually $100 each during that time, and 
sixteen person have subscribed to a similar plan for raising $20,000 in con¬ 
tributions of$50 from each subscriber. [Baltimore Gazette. 

Donation to the Colonization Society; —We are gratified to learn, 
says the Norfolk Beacon, that our Norfolk Colonization Society have re¬ 
ceived, (by the hands of Moses Myers, Esq.) a donation of $200, “the con¬ 
tribution of a gentleman in Boston, to aid the humane object of the Society 
in transporting liberated slaves from Virginia to Africa.”—[ Vis. hi Tel. 
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African Church and Ordination. —On Tuesday, the 25th ult. a new 
Congregational Church, composed' entirely of the people of colour, was 
organized in New Haven, Conn. Between 20 and 30 made a profession of 
their faith, entered into covenant and were constituted a church of Christ. 
Immediately after this ceremony, the Rev. Simeon S. Jocelyn was set apart 
and ordained as an Evangelist by the laying on of the hands of the Presby¬ 
tery; sermon by the Rev. Mr. Merwin; charge by the Rev. Dr. Day. 

The treaty between Hayti and France has been finally ratified, containing 
a full acknowledgment of the independence of Hayti, and establishing com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the two countries on the basis of perfect reci¬ 
procity. 

The Mission to South Africa. —The London World of July 27th, says 
that “Dr. Philip and nine Missionaries for South Africa, three from Ger¬ 
many, three from France, and three from England, left London on Thurs¬ 
day. On Wednesday, a public meeting was held in Cannon-street, which 
was crowded to excess, when they took leave of their London friends.” 

"Resolutions of tlie f\osa*ii. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the American Colonization So¬ 
ciety, on the 14th of September, the following resolution, on motion of 
Samuel Harrison Smith, Esq. was adopted. 

Resolved, That it shall not be lawful for the Colonial Agent 
to be concerned, on private account, directly or indirectly, in 
trade or navigation at Liberia, or else where j and in case he shall 
be so concerned, he shall forfeit his office, with an amount equal 
to on^ year’s compensation. 

At a meeting of the same, on the 28th of September, on motion by the 
Secretaiy, the following resolutions were passed. 

Whereas it is understood by the Board of Managers, that 
the tonnage duty on American vessels visiting the Colony of 
Liberia has operated injuriously upon the commercial interests 
of the Colony, therefore 

Resolved , That this tonnage duty, so far as it relates to Amer 
rican vessels, be, and is hereby abolished. 

Resolved, That the Colonial Agent be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of imposing duties on the amount of sales 
made in the Colony, and to Report his views thereon to the 
Board. 
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The Board of Managers, urged by their pecuniary necessities, 
recently appointed a Committee, consisting of several gentle¬ 
men, well known for their talents and activity in behalf of the 
Society, to visit the Cities of Baltimore, New York and Phila¬ 
delphia, and represent the wants of the Institution, and solicit 
contributions for its aid. F. S. Key, Esq. one of the members 
of the Board, left this place a few days since, on this interest¬ 
ing and important mission; and we are happy to observe the fol¬ 
lowing notice in the New York Observer of the 17th inst We 
trust the contribution mentioned in this notice, is but the first 
fruit of what may be expected from this great, wealthy, and 
liberal city. 

“On Wednesday evening, a public meeting was held in the 
Middle Dutch Church to take into consideration the present con¬ 
dition and wants of the American Colonization Society. Elo¬ 
quent addresses were made by Francis S. Key, Esq. of George¬ 
town, D. C. Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, of Hartford, Conn. Captain 
Stockton, of the United States’ Navy, and Hermanus Bleecker, 
Esq. of Albany, after which, a collection of more than §200, 
was taken up in aid of the funds of the Society.” 

Want oi Twn&s. 

It is with pain that we are compelled to state, that our pecu¬ 
niary necessities were never more pressing than at present.— 
We are aware, that the public, looking only to the receipts of the 
Society during the past and present season, may, and undoubt¬ 
edly do expect that a large company of emigrants should imme¬ 
diately be transported to Liberia. But it should be known, 
that no inconsiderable portion of recent contributions has been 
necessax-ily applied to repay a loan obtained in 1827-8, to defray 
the expenses incurred in sending out several large expeditions; 
and that a much heavier amount has been drawn from us, to re¬ 
pair the fortifications, purchase supplies, and improve the con¬ 
dition of the Colony. We have reason to hope and believe that 
similar expenses as those last mentioned, will never again oc- 
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cur. We have confidence in the ability of the Colony to sus¬ 
tain itself, and the recent demands upon us are probably, in 
some measure, at least, to be attributed to the diminished value 
of the trade of the Factories, admirably conducted by the lament¬ 
ed Mr. Ashmun, but which greatly declined after his death. 

The Board still cherish the hope of soon despatching a ship to 
the Colony. They solicit the prompt and generous assistance 
of Auxiliaries, and of all who cherish a regard to the African 
cause. Hundreds are anxiously waiting for an opportunity to 
emigrate, and every thing in the condition and prospects of the 
Colony invites them to take possession of its soil, and secure up¬ 
on it the blessings of freedom, knowledge and virtue. 

© e««— 

C ontr ibwtiows 

To the American Colonization Society, from IQth September , to 
1 5th October , 1829. 


By Charles B. King, Esq. of Washington, D. C. $25 

Rev. Wm. G. Keil, of Senecaville, as follows, viz: 

4th July collection in Rev. W. G. Keil’s congregation, $7 6 7 
1st annual payment by Senecaville Coloniz’n. Society, 5 48 

Rev. W. G. Keil, in part of arrears to Repository, .... 1 85-15 

Rev. Luther Humphreys, Salem, Ashtabula county, Ohio, .... 5 

Do. to be applied to liberation of Abduhl 

Rahhaman’s children,. 5 

Collection by Rd. Whitney, Esq. P. M. Lanesborough, Mass. .. 7 

by Rev. Emerson Paine, in Little, R. I. by W. A. Brown, Esq. 11 

in Crabb Apple Congregation, Athens, Ohio, by W. M‘Millan, 6 

by R. Y. Dewitt, Esq. agent in New York,. 300 

by David Townsend, Esq. Treas. Chester co. (Penn.) Society: 
Members of the Chester county Auxiliary Society, $32 
Collection by Robt. Graham, in New London, Pa. 6 70 
by Rev. Dr. E. Dickey, in Oxford, Pa. 11 30 
by Rev. Robt. Graham, in Presbyterian 


congregation of the Rocks, Md. 5 -55 


By Gerard Ralston, Esq. Treasurer Pennsylvania Col. Society, 50 
in Wheeling, Va. by Rev. Wm. Wylie, per A. M‘Kee, Esq. ... 10 

Wm. H. Craven, Columbus, Mississippi, (donation). 10 

Preston Cummings, Dighton, Mass. do. 1 

Repository, . 28 

Donation by a Female Friend at North Brookfield, Mass, to con¬ 
stitute Rev. Thomas Snell a life member, . 20 

Loan by Rev. Doctor Laurie, of Washington city,. 500 

Proceeds of work by Sunday-school Teachers, Frederick co. Md. 10 
Donation by Mrs. Janet Lingan.. 5 


Carried forward, $1,063 00 
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Brought forward, $1,063 00 
ollections by Charles Tappan, Esq. of Boston, Mass, viz: 

Pupils of Mr. S. H. Archer, Salem, 4th July, 1828, .. $4 

Iu Hinsdale, Mass... 4 38 

In Turner, Maine, 4th July, 1828, . 7 40 

From D. S. Whitney, Northampton, Massachusetts, .. 3 61 

Donation by E. Dole, Esq. of Hallowell, Maine.100 

From a Female in the West Parish of Medway, ...... 1 

Contribution by inhabitants of East Machias, Maine, . 10 50 

From Baptist Auxiliary Society, York, Maine,.. 2 

Sami. Hills, Union, Me.—the profits of labor 4th July, 1 

From same, for African Prince.’.. 50 

Collection in Rev. John Fiske’s congregation. New 

Braintree, Thanksgiving-day, .. .... 21 

In Rev. Levi White’s society, Sandersville,. 7 

Rev. Mr. Storr’s parish, Braintree, Thanksgiving-day, 10 
Rev. Mr. Burgess, subscription on Gerrit Smith’s plan, 100 
From Executors of the late Aaron Woodman, Messrs. 

Lambert & Noyes, . 250 

From Relig. Charitable Society in the county of Wor¬ 
cester, Mass, per Rev. Joseph Goffe,. 2 

From Wm. Lord, Kennebunk, Me,, for Repository, .. 7 

From Joseph Chickering, Phillipston, . 5 

From Miss C. Briggs, Cummington, Mass. 1 

Collection at North Yarmouth, Me. 4th July, 1828, .. 8 83 

From North. Society in New Marlborough, Mass. 10 57 

Collection in Rev. Mr. Bates’ Society, Wheatley, Mass. 

4th July, 1827, by the hands of Levi Bush, Jr. ... 7 

From Fami)- Howard, Hardwick, for Repository,. 2 

Ladies’ Social circle in Shrewsbury, Ms, by Miss Force, 4 
Female Reading Charitable Society of Woburn, Mass. 5 
From the Societies of Dr. Ripley and Rev. Mr. South- 

mayd. Concord, Massachusetts, . 30 

4th July collection by Rev. Elijah Demond, Lincoln, . 13 40 

Collection in Park-street Church, Boston, 4th of July, 46 
Collection by Rev. Mr. Dimmock, Newburyport, do. 47 59 

Collection in Tabernacle Church, Salem, do. 58 

In Rev. Dr. Snell’s Society, N. Brookfield, Mass. do. 15 
4th July collection in West Bradford, Massachusetts, 13 
Collection in Rev. Tlios. Noyes’ Society, Needham, Ms. 7 
Coin, in Rev. E. Burgess’ Society, Dedham, 4th July, 34 
Coin, in East Sudbury, Ms. 4th July, per Levi Smith, 12 
Collection in Sandwich, Mass, by Rev. I). L. Hunn, .. 5 25 

Coin, in the Congregational Society, Pittsfield, Mass. 29 50 
Baptist do. do. 'per P. Allen, Esq. 7 29 
Coin, at Andover Seminary, 4th July, per R. Punchard, 22 43 

Collection in Hamilton, Mass.... 4 

Con. 4th July, by citizens of Halknvell & Augusta, Me. 32 92 
by children of 2 schools in Holliston, Ms. 3 78 
Con. in Rev. Mr. Fiske’s Society, New Braintree, Mass. 18 
4th July collection in Hardwick, by Rev. M. Tupper, 5 80 
Collection in Jaft'rey, New Hampshire, 4th July, .... 6 25 

Collection bv Rev. Mr. Shedd, Abington, Mass. 10 42 

Collection by Rev. Jona. Fisher, at Blue Hill, Maine, 10 
Collection in the East Parish, Boscawen, N. H. 10 53 


Carried forward, $1,063 00 
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Collection at East Greenwich, R. I. 4th July, $5 

Apponaug, JR. I. 5th July, 71 

For Repository, per Rev. E. G. Howe, 2 66-8 37 

Collection at South Reading, per Rev. Mr. Emerson, 8 45 

4th July collection at Plaistow, ... 10 

From Miss Hannah Goodell, Millbury, per Rev. I. Goffe, 20 
Collection in Rev. Mr. Eastman’s Society, 4th of July, 8 
Collection in Wilmington, Mass, per F. Raynolds, ... 11 50 

4th July collection at Plymouth, per William Green, 6 44 

Contribution on the 4th of July, by a little Girl in Ms. 1 69 

4th July collection in Spencer, by Rev. Levi Packard, 13 
From Miss Sarah Merriam, Treasurer of the Female Col. 

Society of Brookfield, to aid in the establishment of 


a School in Africa, under the care of Mr. Russworm, 10 67 
4th July collection at Stoneham, Ms. by Rev. J. Searle, 6 33 
From a Friend, by do. 1 

Collection at Pepperell, Mass, by Rev. Mr. Howes, .. 11 

Coin, at Marshfield, Ms. by Rev. B. Putnam, 4th July, 22 55 
From Rev. S. Holmes, New Bedford,. 2 25 


$1158 11 

Deduct cash paid Mr. Orr, $30 

Matrass for Mr. Russworm, 1 13 
Postage, 89— 82 02 

-1126 09 

Collection by Rev. B. B. Smith, in his church, Philadelphia, Pa. 5 

Collection at Plymouth, New York, by Rev. L. Clark, . 3 

Collection at Gallipolis, Ohio, by Rev. Thomas Coles,. 5 

Collection by Rev. Robert Johnston, Jefferson College, Penn. .. 9 12 

Collection in St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, per N. Brice,. 94 42 

Auxiliary Society, Louisville, Kentucky, per Ed. Shippen, Esq. 165 50 
Aux. Society of Augusta co. Va. per Joseph Cowan, Esq. Treasr. 


Collection in Church of Rev. Dr. C. Spence, Augusta, 23 

Collection in Hebron Church, by Rev. Wm. Calhoun, 20-75 

Temperance Society of Otis, Mass. perB. Seymour, Esq. 2 

Female Aux. Society, Louisa co. Ya. per W. M. Blackford, Esq. 41 25 
Collection by Rev. Cyrus Biggs, in Scrubgrass congregation, Ve¬ 
nango county. Pa... 5 

Collection by Rev. Robert Semple, Newcastle, Pa. 5 

By Rev. R. A. Lapsly in Presbyterian cong. Livingston co. Ky. . 10 

By Rev. Charles Phillips, Augusta, Ky.'.. 5 

Collections by Rev. John B. Tilden, M. D. Frederick county, Va. 8 75 

Collection by Rev. E. Conger, Ridgefield, Ohio, .. —. 4 

Collection by Rev. John H. Gray, Springfield, Alabama,. 8 

From Right Rev. Bishop Croes, donation, . 3 

for the tomb of Ashmun, . 2 


$2,640 13 


Eiiatum. 

The $20 acknowledged in the July No. p. 160, as from “Jno. N. C. 
Grill,” was collected by the Rev. JohnN. C. Grier, in the Forks of Brandy¬ 
wine congregation, Chester county, Pa 
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(~ Continued from p. 233. J 

The Colony of the Cape of Good Hope was restored to the 
Dutch by the peace of Amiens in 1802. The interval between 
the departure of the English garrison at Algoa Bay, and the ar¬ 
rival of the Dutch in 1803, was to the missionaries a time of 
great trial and perplexity. General Dundas, knowing their dan¬ 
ger, used every argument to persuade them to suspend their la¬ 
bours; and when lie could not prevail upon them, “he considered 
us,” says Dr. Vanderkemp, “as dead men.” As the last effort 
of his friendship for them, seeing that they had a higher regard 
for the interests of their charge, than for their own safety, he 
invested Dr. Vanderkemp with authority to retreat with his 
Hottentots, if necessary, to Fort Frederick, till the arrival of 
the Dutch authorities. It was not till after they had almost 
miraculously repelled several furious attacks, that they availed 
themselves of this privilege. When they were within the fort, 
53 
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the Boors flattered themselves that they would make common 
cause with them against their enemies; but when they discover¬ 
ed their mistake on this point, they did every thing to render 
them uncomfortable, and to defeat the objects of their mission. 
Dr. Yanderkemp, though strongly attached to the English gov¬ 
ernment, hailed the arrival of the Dutch authorities as a desira¬ 
ble event. The new governor, General Janssens, arrived at 
Algoa Bay in May, 1803. With him he had been intimate in 
early life, and they had been school-fellows together. 

“ On the arrival of General Janssens, the frontier Boors proposed that 
all the Hottentots should be seized; that every individual among them 
should have a chain put upon his legs; and that they should be distributed 
among them as slaves. The state of public opinion in Europe would not 
have admitted, had the General been so inclined, a method of enslaving the 
people, of so direct a nature; and the proposal was rejected with becom¬ 
ing spirit. Not at all discouraged by their defeat, a fresh objection wa3 
found against the missionary institution, in the change which had taken 
place in the colonial government, in having passed from the hands of the 
English to those of the Itutch. It was insinuated that a mission to evan¬ 
gelize the Hottentots, conducted by Englishmen, was pregnant with dan¬ 
ger to the Dutch government of the colony. This objection, which was 
too subtle to have originated with the Boors, had been suggested to them 
by some of their friends at head-quarters; and it was amusing enough to 
hear men, who could not read their own language, endeavouring to alarm 
the mind of the governor with an enumeration of the evils to be dreaded 
from the old threadbare story of ‘imperium in imperio .* 

“In a letter to the directors of the London Missionary Society, on this 
subject, Dr. Vanderkemp alludes to it in the following terms:— 

“ ‘It was an easy matter to convince the brave and philanthropic Governor 
Janssens of the futility of the objection, and to show that our undertaking 
was entirely separated from all national views and concerns; and that your 
direction, being entirely restricted to spiritual purposes, did not even in 
the least degree, affect, much less relax the authority which government 
has a right to exercise over all its subjects, any more than the filial obedi¬ 
ence due to a father, or tutor, infringes the rights of a sovereign over a 
son, or pupil, residing in his dominions. But it was not so easy to eradi¬ 
cate the inveterate prejudices against our work among the heathen out of 
the stony hearts of more barbarous inhabitants; and it was evident, that our 
relation to English benefactors was only a pretext to give vent to a deeper 
rooted enmity against God, his Christ, and the extension of his kingdom of 
love and grace among the heathen.’ 

“The governor was satisfied with the reasonings of Doctor Yanderkemp, 
anil saw' through the interested clamours of his enemies; but as the colo- 
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nisis were opposed to the object of his mission, in order in some measure 
to obviate this opposition, it was proposed by his excellency, and agreed 
to by the missionary, that he should correspond with the London Missionary 
Society through the medium of the Dutch Missionary Society. 

“It had become necessary and desirable that the institution should be 
removed as soon as possible from Fort Frederick; and, at the request of Dr. 
Vanderkemp, General Janssens had agreed to grant him another place for 
his establishment. 

“The unsuitableness of the present site of the institution has been remark¬ 
ed by almost every visiter; but no blame attaches to the missionaries on this 
account. The place was selected by the colonists, who were subsequently 
in the habit of boasting, that they selected that spot, and recommended it 
to General Janssens as the most suitable place in the neighbourhood for 
the object in view; and this for a purpose distinctly stated by them, ‘■‘that 
the Hottentots might not find any means of subsistence in the vicinity , except¬ 
ing in the service of the farmers.’' In this particular instance the missiona¬ 
ries had no alternative; and to obviate their objections against accepting 
it, they were informed that it was not intended that they should remain 
any longer there than the time requisite for providing a more suitable place 
for them. 

“After the site of the institution had been fixed upon the governor re¬ 
quested Dr. Vanderkemp to give it a name; observing, at the same time, 
that he exceedingly disliked scriptural names, and that he hoped he would 
not give it a name from the Bible. Pausing a moment, and recollecting 
that he had preached on the preceding sabbath, from Genesis xxxv. 2, 3, 
the missionary named it “Bethelsdorp.” The governor’s knowledge of the 
scriptures was not sufficient to enable him at the time to detect the irony 
conveyed in this circumstance; and, next day, when he came to know it, 
and when he found the laugh turned against him, he acknowledged that it 
was perfectly fair.” 

In January, 1804, the institution was visited by the Commis¬ 
sary General De Mist, accompanied by Dr. Lichtenstein, tutor 
to one of his sons. Lichtenstein gives the following account of 
their first interview with Dr. Vanderkemp: 

“In the very hottest part of the morning we saw a waggon, such as is 
used in husbandry, drawn by four meagre oxen, coming slowly along the 
sandy downs. Vanderkemp sat upon a plank laid across it, without a hat, 
his venerable bald head exposed to the burning rays of the sun. He was 
dressed in a threadbare black coat, waistcoat, and breeches, without shirt, 
neckcloth, or stockings, and leather sandals bound upon his feet, the same 
as are worn by the Hottentots. 

“The commissary-general hastened to meet and receive him with the ut¬ 
most kindness; he descended from liis car, and approached with slow and 
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measured steps, presenting to our view a tall, meagre, yet venerable figure. 
In his serene countenance might be traced remains of former beauty; and 
in his eye, still full of fire, wereplainly to be discerned the powers of mind 
which had distinguished his early years. Instead of the usual salutations, he 
uttered a short prayer, in which he begged a blessing upon pur chief and his 
company, and the protection of heaven during the remainder of our jour¬ 
ney. He then accompanied us into the house, when he entered into conver¬ 
sation freely upon many subjects, without any superciliousness or affected 
solemnity.” 

Doctor Lichtenstein describes Bethelsdorp as exceedingly 
wretched in its soil, houses and inhabitants. And though he ad¬ 
mits, as he must, that Dr. Vanderkemp was a man of learning, yet 
he even brings that circumstance, as well as most others, to bear 
against his qualifications for the employment in which Providence 
and his own choice had placed him. He ends, like most other 
assailants of character, with a kind of ambiguous and very general 
commendation, under which he himself might take refuge, if ne¬ 
cessary, to escape the stigma of a slanderer. Lichtenstein’s mis¬ 
representations, like many such at the present day, went the 
rounds of the public journals, which thus contributed to hand down 
to posterity, as an object of pity and ridicule, one of the great be¬ 
nefactors of our race. Yet the name of Lichtenstein will live on¬ 
ly till it loses its injurious hold on that of Vanderkemp. Dr. 
Philip closes this subject with the following admirable remarks: 

“The prejudice such statements have a tendency to excite against mis¬ 
sions, is, perhaps, one of the least evils to which they ordinarily give rise. 
The tendency of indiscriminate censure, unqualified abuse, and studied 
misrepresentation, is to render such as are friendly to missions incredulous, 
as it respects all the statements made by strangers, which give an unfavour¬ 
able view of particular missions; and, under the shade of a scepticism gene¬ 
rated in tills way, abuse and corruption will, in many cases, creep in, and 
produce irreparable injury, before their supporters will allow themselves 
to suppose them in any danger, or that the unfavourable reports propagated 
respecting them, are any thing else than calumnies raised against them by 
their enemies.” 

In February, 1805, General Janssens, influenced too much by 
the colonists, issued a proclamation, by which the missionaries 
were considerably restricted in the sphere of their labours, and 
among other things, were forbidden to visit the Caffersj though 
parties of that nation repeatedly visited Bethelsdorp afterwards, 
and when the state of the colony permitted it, resided some 
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time at the -institution. So great was the love and veneration 
of these simple people for Dr. Vanderkemp, that when a party 
of plundering Hottentots, who had attacked his institution,' took 
refuge among them, they put three of them to death, and the 
others would have shared the same fate if they had not escaped. 
Through his instrumentality they were taught to prize highly 
the bleskings of civilization and the gospel. 

“On the 18th of April, 1804, Dr. Vanderkemp had written to the gover¬ 
nor, stating that his conscience would not permit him any longer to encou¬ 
rage Hottentots to enter into the service of the farmers, because of the 
cruelty and injustice with which they were treated, without any relief be¬ 
ing afforded them by the magistrates. Particulars were given, and the 
governor ordered the landdrost to inquire into the complaints,—but noth¬ 
ing was done; and the farmers were so incensed at the doctor, that one of 
them went to Cape Town, and, without ceremony, requested from the 
governor leave to shoot him. General Janssens replied, by asking signifi¬ 
cantly, ‘If he had seen the gallows on his entrance into the town?’* 

“Again, on the 19th of April, 1805, Vanderkemp, in reply to a friendly 
and familiar letter from Governor Janssens, expresses himself in the follow¬ 
ing terms:—‘You acknowledge the great wrong which the colonists, per¬ 
haps here and there , do to the Hottentots. This expression, Governor, 
shows that you are still uninformed of the true situation of tilings in this 
-country, or at least in the Uitenhage district. Not ‘perhaps,’ and ‘here and 
there,’ but veiy certainly, and pretty nearly in all parts, does this oppres¬ 
sion prevail; nor is it only particular inhabitants, but the landdrosts them¬ 
selves, from whom the oppressed ought to find protection, who make 
themselves guilty in this respect 5 ” 

The English government, under General Dundas, was offen¬ 
sive to the Boors, particularly on account of the favour shown 
to the Hottentots; and they expected that with the return of the 
Dutch government, the mission of Dr. Vanderkemp would be 
suppressed, and that the devoted Hottentots would be left en¬ 
tirely at their disposal. Their first attempts, for this purpose, 
with Governor Janssens, were too gross to be successful; but their 
reiterated clamours at last prevailed; and in 1805 the missiona¬ 
ries were summoned to Cape Town to answer some charges 
brought against them, and were detained nine months in a state 
of inactivity; the Governor refusing either to give them a trial or 
to dismiss them. 

“Wearied with their inactivity, they had formed a resolution to leave 
* Transactions of the London Missionary Society, vol. ii. p. 241. 
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the country, and wefe only prevented from putting this resolution into 
practice, by the arrival of the English fleet in Table Bay, on the 4th of 
January, 1806. On the 20th, the town was surrendered to the British.— 
The change which this occurrence made in their circumstances was sensi¬ 
bly felt. General Baird, the new governor, favoured their views; and, 
considering it their duty to continue to devote themselves to the instruc¬ 
tion of the Hottentots, they soon returned to Bethelsdorp, and resumed 
their beloved work. 

“During the absence of Vanderkemp and his coadjutor in Cape Town, 
their place had been ably supplied by Mrs. de Smidt (or Smith), of Cape 
Town. At the period the missionaries were summoned to the seat of gov¬ 
ernment, it was apprehended that they would not be allowed to resume 
their labours at Bethelsdorp; and it was under this impression, and to pre¬ 
serve the institution, that this meritorious woman, in the fifty-fifth year of 
her age, disposed of her property, and relinquished the comforts of civili¬ 
zed society, to take upon her the management of it. The importance she 
attached to the education of youth, the success which had attended her 
labours in Cape Town in that department, the talents for which she was 
distinguished, the high respectability of her character, and her affectionate 
zeal, qualified her in an eminent degree, for the duties of her new station. 

“Her efforts succeeded in bringing together many of the children of the 
people to the reading-school; and at the time she was superintending the 
school in which she had collected the parents and the children, that they 
might be taught to read, she formed and conducted a school of industry, 
which was of essential service to the institution. While she was exerting 
her influence to impart to the minds of the people a taste for instruction, 
reviving and improving the reading-school, conducting her school of indus¬ 
try, visiting the people in their houses and teaching them the decencies of 
life, conversing with the females apart, and endeavouring to impress their 
minds with the power of religion,—assembling with them in their social 
meetings, and expounding to them the word of God,—she seemed to pay 
as much attention to each of those objects as if it had occupied her exclusive 
regard, and in the multiplicity of her avocations it could not be said that one 
of them suffered by her neglect. 

“During the time she was at Bethelsdorp, she had the satisfaction of see¬ 
ing several of the females receive the first principles of the Christian char¬ 
acter; and several, who afterwards became members of the mission church, 
ascribed their first serious impressions to her labours. 

“She remained a twelvemonth at Bethelsdorp after the return of the 
missionaries. Her character and labours were highly appreciated by 
them; and it was the anxious wish of all that she should remain; but her 
absence was too greatly felt in the extensive sphere of usefulness she had 
formerly occupied, to allow her to comply with their wishes, particularly 
as the missionaries had now resumed their labours; and, having accomplish- 
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ed the object she had proposed to herself at this station, she returned to 
Cape Town. Here she continued till 1821, when she entered into her 
rest, after a series of active exertions in the cause of benevolence, which 
has rendered her memory blessed, and made her death to be felt as a loss 
to the whole colony.” 

Dr. Vanderkemp, having learned by experience, that the hu¬ 
man race cannot be raised at once from a savage to a civilized 
state, but that their progress, as a whole, must be gradual, go¬ 
ing on from age to age, adopted the important measure of quali¬ 
fying native instructors; so that improvements, being rooted in 
the minds of leading individuals, might ultimately be extended 
to the minds of the whole community. 

“While Vanderkemp saw enough to encourage him in his labours, by 
the partial success which attended them in the first stage of a mission to 
a savage people, or in the first generation which assumed the Christian 
name, it would, however, be unreasonable to expect that we should find 
among them that sense of propriety which shrinks from the appearance of 
evil; that modesty, which instinctively retires from danger; and that purity 
of mind and manners, which is expected, where the gospel has erected its 
standard, among a religious and a cultivated people. 

“While the following passage, from an admirahle preface to the life of 
Mrs. Savage, written by Mr. Jay, discovers an intimate acquaintance with 
human nature, it sheds a raj' of light upon the state of society among the 
Hottentots at the period we are considering, and shows the nature of some 
of those trials which a missionary has to lay his account with, either when 
his own labours are successful, or where he may have been called to reap 
where others have bestowed labour. 

“ ‘Coarseness and freedom of manners,’ says this author, ‘are too often 
the result of former viciousness, of which the individuals themselves are 
not aware, but which expose them to temptation in their social, especially 
female, intercourse.’—‘Moral and virtuous habits produce delicacy, and im¬ 
pose restraint. Former scenes of guilt will often revive in the imagination; 
and though they are not entertained there, yet by passing through the 
mind they defile it, and distress it. I have heard more than one pious 
character confess the pain and injury he has suffered from this 
quarter, even in his public and private devotions, and who would 
have given the world to be free from the shocks he received from 
the hauntings of the ghosts of his old iniquities.’—*1 never knew a 
professor of religion, or a preacher of the word, who fell by certain tempta¬ 
tions, but had been, previouslj” to his connexion with the Christian 
world, the victim of vice.’ 

"An individual of a superior order of mind may be found amongst an un¬ 
educated people; a few specimens of good workmanship may be produced 
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where no trade is followed; a few patriots may be seen struggling against 
the corruptions of a country sinking into ruin; a few individuals may be se¬ 
lected from a savage tribe, and cultivated, while the tribe itself is left in a 
state of nature: but we must look to the rising generation, trained up in our 
schools under a disciplinary education, as the efficient instruments neces¬ 
sary for the promulgation of the gospel, and the elevation of the body of the 
people.” 

The English government was now restored* but the reanima¬ 
ted hopes of the missionaries soon met with bitter reverses* for 
as the Hottentots themselves remarked, “they were not the 
same English that they were under General Dundas.”— 
The Hottentots aided the government in suppressing the 
insurrections of the Boors, and when this was effectually 
done, the government, in gratitude for such services, united 
with the Boors, to oppress the Hottentots, and reduce them to 
a state of perpetual dependence and servitude. These atroci¬ 
ties called forth the vehement remonstrances of Dr. Vanderkemp. 
In less than a year from his return to Bethelsdorp, he thus 
writes to the Directors of the London Missionary Society. 

“I think our enemies have in view to accomplish their design, not by ex¬ 
pelling us out of the colony, or by a formal prohibition, of our missionary 
work, but by teasing, and gradually confining us more and more to a nar¬ 
row sphere of activity, in hope that, by repeated trials, we shall be wea¬ 
ried out, and disposed at length to abandon our station, and leave them mas¬ 
ters ofthe field.’ 

“The following extract of a letter, dated May 21,1808, from Dr. Vander¬ 
kemp to the landdrost of the district of Uitenhage, may be taken as a spe¬ 
cimen of some ofthe grievances of which he complains in this place:— 

‘The bearers, Dansken Klaas and Hendrik Soldaat, complain bitterly 
that their wives and children are forcibly detained by their former master 
and mistress, Frans Greeff and Mrs. Suckling; and that, together with two 
other Hottentot women they were, by order ofthe last, violently taken up 
and carried away from the public road. Such outrages call loudly to hea¬ 
ven for justice! I hope, and respectfully request, that it may please you to 
procure these four unhappy sufferers the enjoyment of that liberty, to 
which by nature, and the laws of this country, they are entitled: and I 
doubt not that you will at once perceive the necessity of putting a stop to 
these and similar excesses, which, being left unpunished, daily increase in 
number and atrocity, and render this.countiy an execration to every stran¬ 
ger, in whom the least spark of humanity is not entirely extinguished,” 

Dr. Vanderkemp’s spirited letters to the government, resulted 
only in the appointment of a commissioner, Colonel Collins, 
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to visit the frontier districts; and this redoubtable commission¬ 
er exerted himself to perpetuate the grievances of which the 
Doctor complained; and thus the evils that he was sent to in¬ 
quire into, under the pretence of providing a remedy, were on¬ 
ly aggravated beyond endurance. 

“After the removal of General Dundas from the Cape of Good Hope, un¬ 
der whose enlightened auspices Dr. Vanderkemp began his missionary ex¬ 
ertions at Algoa Bay, the history of his labours is that of one continued strug¬ 
gle to protect the people and the missionary institution of Bethelsdorp 
against the measures of the local authorities of the district of Uitenhage. 
During this arduous struggle, of which his„correspondence affords sufficient 
evidence, he did not complain in private only—he presented his grievances 
before the colonial government; and the following extract, copied from a 
letter written only a few months before his death, will show how little he 
gained by his exertions:—“1 would go any where,” he exclaims, “to es¬ 
cape from my present situation: I cannot remain much longer at Bethels¬ 
dorp; my spirits are broken, and I am bowed down by the landdrost Cuy- 
ler’s continual oppressions of the Hottentots.” 

“About this time a letter from Mr. Read to the Directors, complaining of 
cruelties committed by the Christians (so called) upon the Hottentots, in 
the neighbourhood of Belthelsdorp, attracted the notice of the Governor, 
who ordered the landdrost Cuyler to summon Mr. Read before him, and to 
investigate the source of those complaints. Mr. Read readily obeyed the 
summons, and laid before him several cases of cruelty and of murder. Mr. 
Read also wrote to the Governor, expressing his willingness to lay the facts 
before his Excellency. The Governor accordingly requested both Mr. 
Read and Dr. Vanderkemp to appear before him at Cape Town. They 
immediately obeyed the summons; and produced such evidence of intole¬ 
rable oppressions as satisfied him that a strict investigation ought to take 
place. A special commission was appointed by the Earl of Caledon, for 
the above purpose; but, before the investigation could take place. Doctor 
Vanderkemp was called to make his appearance before another tribunal. 

“The solemn time had arrived, when this distinguished individual was to 
be released from his labours, and called up to the joy of his Lord. On tha 
morning of Saturday, Dec. 7th, 1811, he expounded a chapter with much 
freedom; after which, finding himself indisposed, he said to a venerable 
mother in Israel, who had formerly resided at the settlement in Bethelsdorp, 
‘Oh! Mrs. Smith, I find myself extremely weak; I should be glad to have 
an opportunity to settle my own affairs.’ But, alas! this opportunity was 
not afforded. He was seized the same evening with a cold shivering; a 
fever ensued, and he retired to his bed. From that bed he rose no more- 
His disorder rapidly advanced, notwithstanding the use of suitable means; 
and his surrounding friends could not but entertain the most painftil for«- 
34 
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bodings of the fetal result. It might have been hoped that a man who had de¬ 
voted so many years of active life to the service of his Lord, and whose lips 
had fed such multitudes with spiritual knowledge, would have been ena¬ 
bled to instruct and strengthen his afflicted friends with his dying testimo¬ 
ny to the truth and excellency of that holy gospel, to promote which he 
had made such uncommon sacrifices. But so great was the violence of his 
disorder, that he was rendered almost incapable of speaking; a lethargic 
heaviness suppressed his powers, and it was with great difficulty he could 
be prevailed upon even to answer a question. When one of the friends, 
however, who called upon him a day or two before his decease, asked 
him. What was the state of his mind ? —his short, but emphatic and sat¬ 
isfactory answer was—‘All is well.* And in reply to a similar inquiiy— 
‘Is it light or dark with you ? * he said ‘Light!* Light, in the best sense, it 
doubtless was. The light of his Redeemer's countenance illuminated the 
darksome valley of the shadow of death, the harbinger of that brighter 
light which is sown for the righteous,—that gladness which awaits the up¬ 
right in heart” 

Thus ended the life of Vanderkemp; who though stigmatized 
like other original characters, and unbending reformers, with 
the charge of enthusiasm, bigotry, and eccentricity, will never 
fail to have ample justice done him by posterity, as well as the 
multitude of those, who, while he was living, abused and injur¬ 
ed him. 

“Dr. Vanderkemp was certainly one ofthe most extraordinary characters of 
his age; his natural talents were of a high order, and in him they were uni¬ 
ted with intellectual and moral qualities, which fitted him for great exer¬ 
tions. Among scholars he maintained an eminent rank; he could read and 
write in sixteen different languages; the Latin was as familiar to him as his 
own vernacular tongue ;t he criticisms he has left behind him on the Greek and 
Hebrew text of the Scriptures, written in Greek and Hebrew, showed that 
he had excelled in sacred literature; he had also acquired considerable skill 
in Armenian, Arabic, Persic, and Syriac. Among his oooks, I found a copy 
of Bayle’s dictionary, with the margins covered with notes written in French, 
which showed great metaphysical acuteness; and several works in the Ger¬ 
man language, with notes in German. Even when he was between fifty and 
sixty years of age, his talents for acquiring languages enabled him to mas¬ 
ter the first principles of any language, to which he applied his mind, in 
the course of three or four months. During the few months he was in Caf- 
ferland, he drew up a rough sketch of a grammar of the Caffer language, 
aiid formed a vocabulary of about eight hundred words. 

“His attainments in science were equal to his acquirements in literature. 
Such was his skill in mathematics, that he was regarded, when in the army, 
as a man likely to improve the art of fortification, and the military tactics of 
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his country. The proficiency he had made in medicine, and his reputa¬ 
tion as a physician in Holland, have been already noticed; and his knowl¬ 
edge of chemistry, natural history, comparative anatomy, and botany, would 
have enabled him to have done honour to a professorship in any one 
of those sciences, in any of the universities in Europe. 

“In contemplating the situation of Vanderkemp, as a missionary in Africa, 
we are justified in adopting the words of Professor Krom, in a preface 
written by that gentleman, to one of the doctor’s theological works, pub¬ 
lished in Germany:—-‘How powerful must have been the conviction of Dr. 
’Vanderkemp’s mind of the truth and divine origin of the doctrines of the 
Bible; how deeply must such a mind have been penetrated with the most 
cordial love to the cause of our blessed Redeemer!’ 

“However we may differ from him in some of his opinions; whatever no¬ 
tion we may form of some of his peculiarities, now ‘that death has set his 
seal upon his character, and placed it beyond the reach of fortune,’ it will 
be admitted by every one whose mind has been elevated by an enlarged 
benevolence, that such a sacrifice of personal comfort, such a consecration 
of talents, of literature, and of science, as is exhibited in the example be¬ 
fore us, in an attempt to evangelize, to civilize, and to elevate one of the 
most oppressed and degraded classes of human beings, furnishes one of the 
most sublime spectacles upon earth. 

“It may be remarked by some, that Africa was not a sphere sufficiently 
extensive for such great and varied attainments: but when we consider how 
much the aborigines of that country wanted, at that time, a protector; and 
reflect upon the courage, the zeal, the incorruptible integrity, and the 
weight of character attached to Dr. Vanderkemp, we must admire the wis¬ 
dom of providence in directing his attention to this sphere of action. He 
is entitled to the praise of pure disinterestedness, a quality of great impor¬ 
tance in a missionary. To the missionaries who were his fellow labourers, 
he was a father and an adviser. His history in Africa furnishes sufficient 
proofs of his zeal and his devotedness to the great objects of his mission; but 
it is to his exertions in the cause of the oppressed aborigines that we are to 
look for the grandeur of his character, and the most efficient part of hi* 
services. 

“Others may have been more successful than even Vanderkemp in con¬ 
veying the elementary parts of instruction to the savages under their care; 
and it was less matter of surprise to find him occasionally invigorating 
his mind with the abstruse studies, to which he had been formerly accus¬ 
tomed, than to observe him, so frequently as he was to be seen, with the al¬ 
phabet in his hand, teaching the savages their letters; but some of the 
missionaries, who were in Africa at that time, who supposed he paid too 
much attention to his studies and his books, have since admitted that it was 
owing to his persevering and vigorous efforts, that they had been allowed 
to continue their labours, and that unmitigated slayary is not now the law 
of the land. 
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“In a country where slavery obtains, the mind cannot remain long 1 in a 
state of neutrality. By a residence in such a country, a stranger from Europe 
will either have his aversion to the slave system increased, or that aversion 
will gradually subside, and his sympathies for the slave will at last be ex¬ 
changed, perhaps imperceptibly to himself, for the views and feelings of the 
master. This assimilation to the feelings of the slave-holder, is a process 
which is often completed, before the person, under the deteriorating in¬ 
fluence by which it is carried on, is aware of the change. Men, without a 
high degree of religious and moral principle, may be brought by habit and 
familiarity to tolerate any thing. ‘When pains, punishments, torture, and 
death are made the business of mankind, compassion, the joint associate of 
the heart, is driven from its place, and the eye, accustomed to continual 
cruelty, can behold it without offence.* If these remarks give a correct 
view of the effect of a familiarity with the natural evils of slavery, they are 
still more applicable to the influence of the habitual view of its demorali¬ 
zing tendency—the most objectionable, revolting, and yet infectious part 
of the system. 

“We are not acquainted with the abstract views entertained by Dr. Van- 
derkemp on this question previous to his arrival in South Africa, but the 
features under which the subject was presented to him When he became a 
missionary, produced an effect upon his mind which gave rise to one of the 
most objectionable actions of his whole life, and which gave currency to ca¬ 
lumnies circulated against him by his enemies, which otherwise would have 
never gained credit beyond the circle in which they had originated. During 
the first years of his residence in South Africa, he redeemed out of his own 
private property, seven slaves; and one of these he married,—from a sym¬ 
pathy, I firmly believe, with the degraded condition of that class of people, 
and from a mistaken notion that he would, by that means, elevate them. 
His benevolence in this instance is more to be admired than his knowledge 
of human nature, and he lived to see and regret his mistake. 

“And here I may remark, that from the flexibility of the human mind, 
easily to accommodate itself to its circumstances, arises one of the greatest 
dangers missionaries have to encounter among uncivilized tribes; and they 
require all the aid to be derived from the society of cultivated females to 
preserve unbroken the habits formerly acquired in the intercourse of civil¬ 
ized life. 

“Dr. Vanderkemp had faults: his mind was not cast in the common 
mould; but ‘the front of his offending’ in the eyes of the colonists was, his 
hatred of oppression, and his uncompromising zeal for the cause of the op¬ 
pressed. But for this, every thing else would have been easily forgiven; 
and he would have been as much the object of admiration among the abet¬ 
tors of oppression as he was the subject of their aversion and hatred.” 

“On the arrival of the deputation of the London Missionary Society, in 
South Africa, of which I was a member, the clamour against Dr. Yander- 
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kemp was so loud, and so universal,—the stories circulated respecting - him, 
to the prejudice of his character, were so numerous, so minute in their de¬ 
tails, and appeared to be so well authenticated, that I was above eighteen 
months in the colony before the unfavourable impression made upon my 
own mind was removed. The missionaries, to whom I was introduced on 
my first arrival in the colony, were not personally acquainted with him; and 
they had listened to the reports and imbibed the prejudices of his enemies. 
One or two well-meaning individuals, whom I afterwards met, who had 
some slight acquaintance with him, thought him a good man, and vindicated 
him against the calumnies circulated against him, but they could not sympa¬ 
thise with him in his zeal for the rights of the Hottentots.” 

“Dr. Vanderkemp’s mind was truly independent in all its movements. 
He might occasionally assume too high ground, when called upon to vin¬ 
dicate the Hottentots: his letters to the governor, and other constituted au¬ 
thorities of the colony, might have too much sharpness in them; but it may 
be urged in his defence that his provocations were great; that this very fault 
arose from his instinctive abhorrence of injustice and oppression; and that 
while the warmth of his benevolent zeal occasionally involved him in trou¬ 
ble, it has had the happiest influence in protecting the Hottentots against 
much suffering, which they must have otherwise endured, and has laid the 
foundation of those civil liberties which it is to be hoped will be speedily 
secured to them.” 

“Servant of God, well done; well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained. 

Against revolted multitudes, the cause 
Of Truth, in word mightier than they in arms; 

And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care, 

To stand approv’d in sight of God, though worlds 
Judg’d thee perverse.”— Miltoit. 

C To It continued. J 

[COMMUKICATED. ] 

Arts of Slave Traders. 

It was to be expected from a set of ruffians, who not only 
violate the sacred rights of our race, as well as the dearest ties 
of consanguinity; not only outrage the feelings and sentiments 
of civilized and Christian people; but bid defiance to the laws of 
God and man, and carry on their work of crime and cruelty in 
full view of the gibbet and the future judgments of an avenging 
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God, that they would make use of every artifice, and every spe¬ 
cies of deceit, to accomplish in any way their infamous purposes. 
But it is matterof surprise and grief, that men of principle, who 
stand in the attitude of guides and instructors to Christian com¬ 
munities, should be gulled by their specious fictions, and exten¬ 
sively aid them to forward their evil devices. Unfavourable 
reports* vague and to a great extent unfounded, with regard to 
Liberia and Sierra Leone, the two strong holds of freedom and 
religion in Western Africa, have from time to time gone forth, 
and have been carried, by the public journals, without comment, 
into every corner of Christendom, to damp and darken the rising 
light of Africa* while at the same time, well-authenticated and 
highly important facts, that would have disarmed such bantlings 
of crime and carelessness, have been entombed in the columns 
of two or three only of these distributers of general intelligence. 
This is a fact which the judgment and conscience of editors can 
best explain, and for which it is pleasant to see they are begin¬ 
ning to make an atonement. 

It has been confidently affirmed that the British were about 
to abandon Sierra Leone, a colony of many years standing, and 
with many thousands of inhabitants, because they have atlength dis¬ 
covered that its climate is exceedingly unhealthy; and in proof 
of this it was stated, what is doubtless true, that they had re¬ 
moved their Court of Mixed Commission to Fernando Po, an 
island in the Gulf of Guinea. But it happens that this region 
is the principal field of the slave-trade, where the Court of Mix¬ 
ed Commission can perform their duties with the greatest fa¬ 
cility. 

Another report stated that Sierra Leone was a pestilential 
swamp , though its very name signifies the Mountain of the Li¬ 
oness; that its grave-yards at the time, were daily filled with 
the dead; though we were not told what was done with the 
yard full that were buried there on each day preceding; and in 
making out the mutilated details of this fearful account, the 
names of deceased white people were given, to the number of 
less than half a dozen. Perhaps the number of coloured vic¬ 
tims was not given, because, forsooth, it might appear incredible. 

It is said the yellow fever has been raging there the past sea¬ 
son. And so at New Orleans it rages almost every year; and in 
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all probability, the sacrifice of human life is, on the whole, great¬ 
er there than at Sierra Leone. And yet no one has ever dream¬ 
ed that New Orleans ought to be abandoned. And why? Be¬ 
cause there the risk is run for the sake of money. Satan and 
his servants make an uproar about danger and death, only when 
their own interests are assailed, or the cause of religion and hu¬ 
manity is promoted. The world is indeed disgraced, if infinite 
motives can be so easily outweighed by the love of gold. 

During the past season, Liberia too has been quite unhealthy. . 
Twenty-six of the last company of emigrants have died. This, ! 
for Liberia, is a very remarkable mortality. Still the discredit ; 
thrown upon it by its enemies, is undeserved; for it yet contin¬ 
ues, and there is no reason apparent why it should not always 
continue, an animating and indisputable fact, that it flourishes 
far more, with much less expense of life and treasure, than the 
colonies, hitherto unrivalled, of Plymouth and of Jamestown. 

Since the commencement of the colony, it is believed, that 
the life of less than one white person in a year has been sacrifi- 
ed, of those who went out for the promotion of its interests. Can 
this be said of a single slave vessel that has been in the prac¬ 
tice of trading on the coast? Such as these, it is true, can bet¬ 
ter be spared. But it is incredible that the most magnanimous 
motives should not inspire at least as much moral courage, as 
the base and thievish incitements of the slave-trade. Scarcely 
enough, however, has yet been manifested, to save professions of 
benevolence from the reproach of hypocrisy. And in the sacri¬ 
fice of the lives of Africans, doubtless the Colony is often sur¬ 
passed by a single slave-ship. 

The above remarks are made merely as an introduction to an 
extract from the Twenty-first Report of the Directors of the Af¬ 
rican Institution in Great Britain, which they will, in some mea¬ 
sure, serve to illustrate. 

“In the midst of the general gloom which covers the face of this quarter 
of the globe, [Africa,] there is one district of coast, from which a better 
day promises to dawn on Africa. The colony of Sierra Leone, in common 
with all similar establishments, has indeed had to struggle with danger and 
difficulties. From peculiar circumstances, it has not only had more than its 
full share of these to contend against, but it has had to encounter, through¬ 
out the whole course of its existence, a bitter and unsparing hostility, ever 
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aiming 1 to bring into discredit the humane and liberal principles which gave 
it birth. It has been felt, and not perhaps without reason, that a colony of 
Negroes, blessed with free institutions, instructed civilized and prosperous, 
living in peace and subordination, and exhibiting in their conduct the char¬ 
ities of Social, and even of Christian life; while they creditably discharge 
their duties as members of a civil society, by turns administering and obey¬ 
ing laws which equally protect the rights of all, and know no distinction of 
class and colour;—it has been naturally felt, that an establishment of this 
kind, if once constructed and matured, would shake to its foundation the 
fabric of African Slavery. It cannot therefore appear extraordinary, to any 
who know the influence of self-interest and prejudice combined, that the 
utmost pains should have been systematically taken to malign this colony, 
and to deprive it of the public favour and countenance. But, as a parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry will probably take place in no long time, which will serve 
to dissipate all illusions on the subject, it is now the less necessary to enter 
upon it. It is obvious, that in the case of a colony mainly composed, as 
Sierra Leone is, of the very rudest and most intractable human materials 
which could be collected into a social union—of persons drawn from the 
most remote points of the African coast and continent; speaking probably 
fifty different languages; disembarked there in a state of absolute naked¬ 
ness, after having been shut up for months in the holds of slave-ships, sunk 
to a level almost below the brute;—it is obvious, that in the case of a colony 
constructed of such materials, just emerging, in their different degrees, 
from a state of the veiy lowest debasement both of body and mind, the in¬ 
genuity of an enemy may find much, especially when addressing an unin¬ 
formed audience, to give an edge to his calumnies, and to Heighten the dis¬ 
credit and contempt which it is his object to excite. But the candid and 
discriminating reasoner will not be deluded by such arts; and he will form 
his estimate of the value, and of the progress of such an establishment, not 
by applying to it the standard of European civilization, but by viewing it 
in contrast with the depth of the debasement of the African while crossing 
the Desert in chains, or while crowded into his floating dungeon of disease 
and death. 

“But, whatever may be the discredit which the laborious and inveterate 
hostility of some persons may have succeeded in attaching to this colony 
in the public opinion of England, it is most certain that it is viewed with no 
such unfavourable eyes by the surrounding tribes. They have better learnt 
to appreciate the blessings and immunities to be enjoyed under its protec¬ 
tion, as contrasted with the wretchedness and insecurity which prevail 
within the sphere of the Slave Trade. 

“The Directors, in the last Report, announced the voluntary cession, by 
the native chiefs of the Sherbro’ district, of about a hundred miles of coast 
adjoining the colony southward—a cession made on the express ground of 
their desiring to be shielded from the ravages of the Slave Trade. 
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“Measures have been taken to maintain that exclusion of the Slave Trade 
from this line of coast, which had been effected by General Turner; and 
which, it is hoped, that nothing 1 will occur to impede. Similar cessions 
might have been obtained to the northward of the colony, had the policy of 
our Government permitted the local authorities to fall in with the desire of 
the natives to have the shield of British protection thrown over them. A 
large district, however, to the north-east of the colony, comprising the 
banks of Port Logo, a branch of the River Sierra Leone, has been incor¬ 
porated with the British possessions; and a great step in advance has thus 
been made towards a more free communication with the countries border¬ 
ing on the Niger. A considerable cession of territory has also been nego¬ 
tiated in the Gambia, at the mouth and on the north bank of that noble river, 
comprehending a great part of the kingdom of Barra,” 


“Proceedings 


On the Formation of the New York State Colonization Society .” 


This is a publication for which we have long and anxiously 
waited. Knowing the talent and interest that were manifest 
at the formation of that Society, we had no doubt that they 
were well calculated to give new light and impulse to the cause 
of Africa. In this we are not disappointed. The sketch of the 
proceedings, of Mr. Smith’s address, and the address of the 
Managers to the public, show that they were worthy of the high 
character of the individuals concerned, and of the state that 
claims them as her citizens. Of these, however, there is only 
a sketch. The Address of Dr. Nott, President of Union Col¬ 
lege, is published entire ; and to this we shall for the present 
chiefly direct our attention. 

Dr. Nott waives entirely the motives which might have led to 
the formation of the National Colonization Society, and very 
justly rests its present claims to public patronage, only on its 
promise of future benefits. We are confident that .the opinions 
of one so distinguished for his intelligence, learning, and piety, 
will receive general attention. The great questions, which he 
proposes for decision, are, “Is the plan practicable? and if prac¬ 
ticable, expedient?” 

“Is it then practicable? Here doubtless, experience is the wisest coun¬ 
sellor and the safest guide. What has been done, and done often, can 
35 
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again be done. How stands the balance of probabilities, in the ascertain¬ 
ed issues of kindred enterprises, as they are found recorded on the pages 
of authentic history? 

But, not to insist on this; to say nothing of Greece civilized by colonies 
from Egypt; of Italy, by colonies from Greece; and of Europe, by colonies 
from Italy; the rising and the risen republics of America stand forth before 
our eyes, impressive monuments of what colonization can effect in climes 
more remote, and amid circumstances less auspicious, than even distant 
and tropical Africa now presents. 

“Much must, doubtless, be done and suffered, before the colony at Mont- 
serado will have attained the same celebrity. Nor is it to be concealed that 
much has already been done and suffered, in creating and merely sustaining 
it in being. Its history is brief, and, till lately, it has been a history of woes. 
Houseless and unsheltered, the colonists have had to contend with heat and 
rain, and war and pestilence. And yet, from these combined causes, the 
amount of suffering and the waste of life, have been less at Montserado than 
at Plymouth, that sacred locality where the pilgrims landed, and to which 
the children of the pilgrims from their ten thousand places of joyous habita¬ 
tions, still look back with so many tender and grateful recollections. Ah! 
had those pioneers of civilization, in this new world, a moiety of whose num¬ 
bers perished during the rigors of the first New-England winter, been dis¬ 
heartened; or, had those friends, whence succors were derived, been dis¬ 
heartened; how different had been the fame acquired for themselves— 
how different the inheritance bequeathed to their children? Neither the 
climate nor the natives of Africa are so terrible to the Negro now, as the 
climate and the natives of New-England were to the Britain then. 

“That the millions of Africa, especially that part of it with which this dis¬ 
cussion is concerned, are ignorant, degraded, and wretched, needs no proof. 
And are they to continue thus for ever? Not surely, if revelation be true, 
and God merciful. But how is a change in their condition to be produced > 
We have heard of nations sinking into barbarism by their own inertia, but 
never of their having thus arisen therefrom. So far as history reaches, at 
least, barbarians have been civilized, and only civilized by the influence of 
those who were not barbarians. In effecting the elevation of a degraded 
nation, a nation already elevated supplies to the philanthropist what Archi¬ 
medes wanted—a fulcrum on which to plant his lever, that he might raise 
the world. 

“It is not by legal arguments, or penal statutes, or armed ships, that 
the slave trade can be prevented. Almost every power in Christendom 
has denounced it It has been declared felony—it has been declared piracy; 
and the fleets of Britain and America have been commissioned to drive it 
from the ocean. Still, in defiance of all this array of legislation and of 
armament, slave ships ride triumphant on the ocean; and in these floating 
caverns, less terrible only than the caverns which demons occupy, from six- 
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t y to eighty thousand wretches,* received pinioned from the coast of Africa, 
are borne annually away to slavery or death. Of these wretches a fright¬ 
ful number are, with an audacity that amazes, landed and disposed of with¬ 
in the jurisdiction of this republic. 

“It is not by the blockade of her ports, but by the circumvallation of her 
coasts, that Africa can be shielded against either the insinuation or the as¬ 
sault of that remorseless passion, the “sacra fames auri ,” that has for centu¬ 
ries rendered her habitations insecure, and her fields desolate. To afford 
an adequate protection, a mighty barrier must every where be raised be¬ 
tween the oppressor and the oppressed; a barrier neither of wood-work, 
nor of masonry, but of muscle and sinew: a muscle and sinew that is incom-y 
patible with slavery, and can neither be bought nor sold. 

“This frightful scourge of Africa has ceased in the vicinity of Sierra 
Leone. It will soon have ceased at Montserado, as it will elsewhere, as 
other colonies are planted, and other watch-towers of freedom arise. 

“The points thus defended along the coast, will be so many radiant points 
to the interior. And thus those humble and noiseless emigrants, who are 
now erecting their dwellings, and enclosing their fields, and who have alrea¬ 
dy given to the little locality they occupy an air of cleanliness and comfort, 
as novel as delightful in that desert region, may be founding, impercepti¬ 
bly, an empire destined to be the centre of an enduring and mighty influ¬ 
ence: an influence that shall change the habitudes of man as well as the as¬ 
pect of nature; and that shall one day be felt alike along the valleys of the 
Senegal and the Nile, and from the ridge of Lupata to the foot of Atlas. 
Who knows that the landing at the Cape of Montserado, will not be as 
pregnant of consequences as that at the rock of Plymouth? Or that Africa 
thus excited, will not, centuries henee, exhibit as busy an industry, send 
forth as rich a commerce, and raise as joyful and as holy a note of praise, 
as either America or Europe ? 

“But it is not Africa alone that is to be affected by the destiny of Africa. 
The empire of man is one; and all its provinces are related. By intercourse 
a reciprocity of benefits is conferred. Nor to either will the measure of 
national prosperity be full, till the resources of all have been developed. 

“But what does Africa contribute to the science, or the virtue, or even 
the wealth of natibns? 

“There are individual houses in London, the'failure of which would affect 
the prosperity of millions, and produce a train of evils that would be felt 
on both the continents; 'but if the whole of Western and Southern Africa 
were sunk, the arts, the science, and the commerce of the world would re¬ 
main untouched: nor thus occupied, vast as it is, be miss¬ 

ed, unless as a beacon, by the mariner as he crossed the ocean'. 

“This is not mere idle speculation. There has been exported fitf* Sier¬ 
ra Leone alone, in a single year, a greater amount of value, since the ab- 

* This estimate is doubtless far too small. 
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olition of the slave trade, than was exported in the same period, from the 
$ whole Western coast of Africa anterior to that event. What then might 
V not be expected, if the change of condition that has taken place in this one 
locality, were to become universal? Were the slave trade every where 
abolished, and the African race for ever relieved from the paralyzing ap¬ 
prehension of treachery and violence; were Africa throughout regenerated, 
and arts and science, and religion introduced through all the terra incogni¬ 
ta of her vast interior; were her soil cultivated, her mines worked, her wa¬ 
ter-power rendered productive, and the agency of wind and steam employ¬ 
ed in her work-shops, and on her waters; were her gold and her ivoiy, her 
sandal-wood and her gums, her dies and her drugs, with all the rich and the 
varied produce of her now forsaken fields, and impenetrable forests, pour¬ 
ed down along the many tributary streams into the Nile, the Niger, the Sen¬ 
egal and the Gambia, and thence sent forward in rich abundance to the 
mart of nations; what a vast accession would be made to the comfort and 
riches, and what an impulse given to the enterprise and commerce of the 
world! Could such a result be produced by the expenditure of millions, 
economy, as well as philanthropy, would sanction the expenditure. 

“But if it would be policy in other nations to encourage colonization in 
Africa, how much more so in us? Many and great as were the blessings 
conferred by our national independence, there exists among us one class on 
whom that event has conferred no benefits. I allude to our citizens of 
colour. Citizens whom freedom has rendered only more wretched and 
debased. 

“Hence, and notwithstanding all the immunities and privileges that legal 
enactments could confer, they remain among usaii out-cast and isolated 
race; shunned at least, if not contemned and despised.... All the incentives 


to exertion and enterprise are removed from them; all the avenues to 
wealth and honor are barred against them. Degraded themselves, they 
degrade the very labor which they perform; and hence it is that temper¬ 
ance and honesty are well nigh banished from the vocation which they fol¬ 
low. J And yet it is not inferiority of faculties, but the force of condition, that 


hasjproduced this degradation. 

“With us they have been degraded by slavery, and still further degraded 
by the mockery o f nominal freedo m. We have endeavored, but endeavor¬ 
ed in vain, to restore them'either to self-respect, or to the respect of 
others. I t is not our fault that we have failed; it is not theirs . It has re¬ 
sulted from a cause over which neither they, nor we, can ever have con¬ 
trol. Here, therefore, they must be foreve^ebased: more than this, they 
must be f or ever useles s; more even tnalnhisTthey must be for ever a 
nuisance , from which It were a blessing for society to be rid. And yet 
^they, and they only, are qualified for colonizing Africa^ Africa is their 
countiy. In color, in constitution, in habitude, they arc Suited to its climate. 
There they may be blessed, and be a blessing. Here they can be neither. 
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Benevolence, patriotism, self-interest, all pronounce alike on the expedient 
cy of their removing. Let us then in mercy to them, in mercy to ourselves, 
and in mercy to Africa, favor and facilitate their removal.” 

Dr. Nott, next alludes to fact, that the whole people of 
this country were implicated in the guilt of the slave trade; and 
are therefore liable to be affected by its ultimate evils: that the: 
difference between the south and north is owing to circumstan¬ 
ces and not to virtue: that if the south received stolen men, the 
north was especially engaged in the still more odious practice of 
stealing them: that on Virginia at least they were forced contra¬ 
ry to her wilL«*and against her remonstrance: that all history 
niteaeh.es us tljat absolute power over our fellow men will be abu¬ 
sed: that they are in fact .deprived of personal and civil rights: 
- the system is the source of continual apprehensions; ad¬ 
verse to vh^r*a ealOTTity--to'- the state, especially by pre¬ 
venting the increase of freemen; dangerous"* in* prospect, as 
at the present rate' of increase the number will amount to 
24,000,000 at the close of this century; inconsistent with 
the leading and self-evident principle of our independence,- 
liable to be turned against us by the arts of foreign enemies: that 
the close of the system is indicated by'the progress of society: 
that in all enlightened countries it is either terminated, or wa¬ 
ning to extinction: that not only is it at variance with the spirit 

( of our government, our religious principles, our moral feelings, 
our habits of thought and action, but in reality freedom in this 
country is making continual inroads upon it, while by the rise of 
kindred republics in Spaiysh America, it has^hrough vast and 
contiguous territories;'suddenly ceased to exist!that this forward 
movement of society cannot be resisted :*that the slave trade was 
sanctioned by ecclesiastical authdri^ unassailed and without an 
enemy, interwoven with the poUfiJ\nd intrenched in the prepos¬ 
sessions of every Christian pirfum; ajkl yet a few despised names 
in Britain set those means in motion^vhich have already shaken 
the system to its base, changed the current of feeling throughout 
the world, caused the system to be denounced by almost every 
Christian nation, and the slave, of whatever cast or colour, to 
be free, the moment he steps on the soil of Britain. 

Dr. Nott observes, ^our Brethren of the South, have the sym¬ 
pathies, the same moral sentiments, the same love of liberty as 
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ourselves. By them as by us, slavery is felt to be an evil, a 
V hindrance to our prosperity, and a blot upon our character. But 
lit was in being when they were born and has been forced upon 
them by a previous generation.” J 

His remarks go to show thafthe people of this country are 
rapidly marshalling into two great parties,—or rather assimila¬ 
ting into one, by which the system will at present be tolerated, 
for the very purpose of removing it hereafter, in a safe, sure and 
effectual manner. He thus ends his lucid, powerful and very 
eloquent address. 

“But the solent* question here arises—in what conation will this mo¬ 
mentous change placfesns? The freecNmen of other countries haveji 


— - _ __ - T -_^— hav e lone^ 

^since disappeared, havingNjeen amalgamated in the generc^mass/^Here 
there can be no amalgamation. Our manumitted bondmen have remained 
already to the third and fourth, a s they will to the thousandth, generation 
a distinct, a d egraded, and a wretched race! i Whey therefore the fetters, 
whether gradualism suddenly, shall be stricken oflf and stricken off they 
will be, from those Ifccumulating millions yet to be bom in bondage, it is 
evident that this land,\nless some outlet be projraed, will be flooded with 
a population as uselesaas it will be wretche^f a population which, with 
every increase, will detrafctfrom ojyvetfength, and only add to our num- 
/ bers, our pauperism and ouytfflSpes^ Whether bond or free, their pre- 
f sence will be for ever a ca l amity . Why then, in the name of God, should 
' we hesitate to encourage their departure ? J It is as wise, as merciful to send 
* back to Africa, as citizens, those sons of hers, whom, as slaves and in 
chains, we have to our injury borne from thence. 

/ “The existence of this race among us; a race that can neither share 
/ our blessings nor incorporate in our society, is already felt to be a curse^j 
I and though the *ml_v curse entailed TTfr-u ^if left to h rjni ' it will 

\ become the gr~n*~- I rfh^rjinlrl befall the na?!?Jnw-_ 

“Shall we then cling te^Jj. and by rafusing the timely expedient now of¬ 
fered for deliverance, retain alto^ostar the alien enemie s till they have mul¬ 
tiplied into such greater numbers)%m risen into such mightier consequence 
as will for ever bar the possibilitoyofTk^ir departure, and by barring it, bar 
also the possibility of fulflllingrour owi^l^gh destiny? 1 As yet it requires 
only to provide an asylum, anclthe means of reaching ft, to mitigate, if not 
entirely to remove, this alarming evil. The self-interest and the benevo¬ 
lence of masters will do the rest. Many will eventually be colonized, and 
all manumitted. 

“Encouraged by the prospect which the measures of this society have 
opened, the process of giving freedom to thej^bondmen has already com¬ 
menced among the planters of the south. If tljt way be kept open it will 
progress; and progress as fast as prudence and hu mani ty would dictate. 
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And thus the time may yet arrive when a second and a finished indepen¬ 
dence shall be achieved, nor print of vassal footstep defile our soul, nor 
chain be worn beneath our sun of freedom!” 


li&ifc&t from "Liberia. 

We now offer to the public the intelligence received by the 
Brig “Liberia” from the African Colony. The feeble health of 
the Colonial Agent, Dr. Mechlin, compelled him to leave un¬ 
touched many subjects upon which we may in future hope to re¬ 
ceive his opinions. We omit only such parts of his communica¬ 
tions as are of less general interest and importance. We trust 
his health will soon be restored, and that he will have strength 
to fulfil as energetically and successfully as he may desire, the 
arduous, but most interesting duties of his station. We find 
nothing in these despatches which should diminish our confidence 
in the practicableness and utility of the enterprise which com¬ 
mands our humble efforts. The unusually large number of 
deaths among the emigrants by the Harriet is indeed to be re¬ 
gretted, but he must utterly discredit history, who professes to 
discern in this mortality, more than one of those calamities oc¬ 
casionally to be expected in the prosecution of every scheme of 
colonization. That difficulties are to be encountered and suf¬ 
ferings endured, by the early emigrants to a barbarous shore, is 
to be expected $ and thus far we have found individuals whose 
spirits feared not these, but deemed them nothingness, compa¬ 
red with the surpassing object of Africa’s redemption. We can¬ 
not look around us, without feeling that for Americans to ques¬ 
tion the wisdom of our scheme, is as if the merchant should con¬ 
demn the measures which brought him his wealth, or the illus¬ 
trious look contemptuously upon the plans and efforts which cov¬ 
ered him with glory. 

Libebia, August; 31, 1829. 

Gentlemen: —In my communication of the 6th May, a copy of which I 
had the honour to transmit to you by the Brig Hope, I mentioned that a 
native war was then raging in our immediate vicinity, and that, in conse¬ 
quence of being threatened with an attack, we had made every preparation 
to receive the enemy. A few days-after the sailing of the vessel that con- 
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veyed my letter, they retired to their own country, carrying with them 
about 250 slaves; all of which King Boatswain has doubtless ere this dispo¬ 
sed of to the traders at the Gallenas, which is now the principal slave-mar¬ 
ket on the Western coast of Africa. 

The consequences of this incursion will, I fear, shortly be manifested in 
this Colony, in the difficulty of procuring rice and cassada from the natives 
in our neighbourhood, who have been prevented from getting their crops 
n he ground by the enemy remaining so long in their country; and this, 
as I formerly remarked, is the source whence a great portion of the colo¬ 
nists draw their provisions during the rainy season; could the extensive 
slave factories at the Gallenas once be broken up, all inducements to make 
these predatory excursions would be done away with; but this cannot be 
effected without keeping a squadron of light armed vessels constantly on 
the coast, to prevent any slaves from being carried off in the slave vessels, 
which are always on the look out for an opportunity to take in a cargo, and 
make their escape to Brazil or Cuba. 

The Factory at Grand Bassa, which, in one of my former communica¬ 
tions, I noticed as being about to be discontinued, I have determined to go 
on with, as I find it is the means of our exercising a considerable influence 
over a large tract of country; and moreover, the chiefs have petitioned me 
not to remove the trade from them; promising, if I would continue the fac- 
toiy, to pay their debts, and have nothing to do with the slave trade, nor 
permit any slaves to be sold in their territory. Influenced by these con¬ 
siderations, I have determined to keep it in operation, and have according¬ 
ly removed the former factor, whose misconduct occasioned much embar¬ 
rassment, and in his place have appointed Mr. Benson, who originally es¬ 
tablished it under Mr. Ashmun, and in whose integrity and abilities the ut¬ 
most reliance can be placed. Mr. Benson had previously the charge of 
the Junk Factory; his place is supplied by Mr. J. Shaw, a very enterpri¬ 
sing and trust-worthy man, and in every respect entitled to the confidence 
of the agency. As soon as the rains have ceased, I intend visiting Grand 
Bassa, to convene the chiefs, and make such arrangements with them, as 
will establish matters upon a more sure foundation, and prevent in future, 
any infraction of the existing treaty. 

I am happy to have it in my power to state that the settlement at Mills- 
burg is in the most flourishing condition; all the survivors of the original 
company have complied with the terms of their charter, and are now enti¬ 
tled to their deeds, which shall be granted them forthwith. They com¬ 
plain that their present portion of land is entirely too limited for farming 
purposes, merely answering as market gardens; and have petitioned for a 
further grant of land to enable them to carry on their agricultural opera¬ 
tions more extensively: they ask for 150 acres more, each, so that the^ might 
raise large crops of Indian com and rice, as well as make some experi¬ 
ments in the cultivation of sugar and indigo; they think they could, if en¬ 
couraged, place the Colony above want in future, and have sufficient left, 
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not only to supply the vessels that resort to our harbour, but also export a 
considerable quantity to Sierra Leone, where provisions are often very 
scarce in the rainy season. I did not think myself authorized to grant 
their petition without first consulting the Board, and Bhall wait for advice 
before I act in this affair. 

The emigrants who arrived here in the Ship Harriet have all had their 
lands assigned them, and some have commenced clearing and building on 
their town lots; notwithstanding the inclemency of the season, the lands of 
such as were located at Caldwell, were surveyed and apportioned, and ma¬ 
ny have fine crops of cassada, rice, 8cc. now growing, so that I have great 
hopes they will, ere long, cease to need any assistance from the Society. 

I have now the unpleasant task of announcing to the Board the death 
of Prince Abduhl Rahhahman; he landed herefrom the Ship Harriet, in 
good health, but shortly after his arrival was attacked with the coast fever; 
he however soon recovered, and, until the latter part of June, continued 
to enjoy excellent health; he was then attacked with a diarrhoea, for which 
he neglected to apply for aid until it had proceeded too far to be under 
the control of medicine. He died on the 6th of July. In the death of this 
individual, the Colony has sustained a great loss; for it was his intention to 
visit his native oountry, and remain there until he could raise funds to libe¬ 
rate his children; he was then to return and reside in the Colony, after hav¬ 
ing made arrangements for opening a direct communication from his own 
country to this place, so as to divert at least a portion of the trade from 
Sierra Leone into this channel. All persons who have any acquaintance 
with the Foolahs, represent their country to be extremely rich; that it 
abounds in gold, is demonstrated by the immense quantities of that metal 
brought down by the caravans to Sierra Leone, and the factories on the 
rivers Pongas and Nunez. Had Prince succeeded in effecting so desirable 
an object, this place would have been one of the most important, in a com¬ 
mercial point of view, on the whole Western Coast of this continent; but I 
am still in hopes, though deprived of his valuable assistance, to open a di¬ 
rect communication with Footah Jallou. 

Mr. Hollinger, an enterprising citizen of this place, together with the son 
of Mr. F. Lewis, late of .Washington, returned on the 29 th of June, from a 
trading excursion to Bo Poro, the capital of King Boatswain’s dominions.— 
They represent him as being a warm friend to the Colony, and desirous of 
maintaining the amicable relations at present subsisting between us. Mr. 
H. is the bearer of a proposal from Boatswain respecting the establishment 
of a Factory at his town. As regards the degree of confidence to be re¬ 
posed in him, they say he is more to be trusted than any of the African 
Chiefs we havn had any communication with, and that they consider him 
as entitled to our confidence. He has offered to send down people to as¬ 
sist in transporting the goods, should I conclude to erect a factory. 

There is one important advantage the Society will gain by accepting his 
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offer; and that is, if the trade to Bo Poro is onGe permanently established, 
we will open to ourselves a communication with the country immediately 
beyond, which abounds in gold, and whence gTeat quantities are carried to 
Sierra Leone. This country is the only one, from the best information I 
can obtain, that intervenes between Boatswain and Footah Jallou, which 
has been represented to me as distant from this colony, about 12 or 16 days 
journey. Such being the case, I have no doubt but that in one or two 
years, we would open a trade with that country, the advantages of which 
the Board are doubtless fully able to appreciate. 

The distance from this place to Bo Poro, is about 140 or 150 miles, in a 
N. E. direction, and is usually travelled in four or five days, but for the 
transportation of goods, it would be much better to have them conveyed 
up the St. Paul’s River in boats as far as the falls, a short distance above 
Millsburg, where there would be a short portage, after which they could 
be re-embarked, and conveyed up the river to a point more in the vicinity 
of Bo Poro, whence Boatswain’s people could easily transport them to the 
factory. 

The fortifications which I mentioned in one of my late communications 
as being nearly completed, I have been compelled to abandon until after 
the rains; the walls have been covered in, to prevent their being injured 
by the heavy showers, and the workmen paid off and discharged—but as 
soon as the season admits of it, the work will be resumed unless I receive 
instructions to the contrary. 

The health of the Colony never was better than it is at present; we have 
but four or five cases of sickness, and those among the old settlers; all the 
survivers of those who came out in the Harriet are now able to resume their 
occupations. Every one of them without exception, had the fever, though 
generally very slightly, when compared with the sufferings of the former 
emigrants; this, I think, was in a great measure owing to their being well 
sheltered, and having timely medical aid, as well as many of those comforts 
which the others could not obtain. 

I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 

J. MECHLIN, Jr. 

To the Secretary of the Society, Dr. Mechlin writes— 

Since I addressed you by the Harriet, mentioning the loss of our friend 
I)r. Randall, I have been down with a second and third attack of the fever, 
and have had repeated attacks of simple quotidian intermittent; my health 
at this moment is very much impaired; the debilitated state in which the 
fever left me, in a great measure continuing. 

I have transmitted to the Board of Managers by this opportunity, a list of 
deaths, that have occurred at this place since September 1st, 1828, and 
have designated those (twenty-six in number) belonging to the late expe¬ 
dition. Many of those who arrived in the Harriet owe their death to ira- 
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prudent exposure during 1 convalescence, and a free indulgence in the fruits 
of the place, particularly the pine-apple; than which nothing can be more 
deleterious; the oldest settlers not being able to use it freely without feel¬ 
ing its ill effects. 

It gives me great pleasure to state, that the colonial affairs are in a pros¬ 
perous condition; particularly our farming establishments at Millsburg; the 
crops this year will be greater by two thirds than those of the preceding. As 
it is upon our agriculture, that the prosperity of the colony must ultimate¬ 
ly depend, I have granted every indulgence to the Millsburg settlers that 
I thought would tend to the promotion of their welfare, and encourage 
them to prosecute their farming operations with spirit. A family by the 
name of Richardson, who arrived here with the last emigration, have been 
located there by their own desire, and have already several acres in culti¬ 
vation, with flourishing crops of rice and cassada; the same may be said of 
the Caldwell settlement, and of the late emigrants who have been settled 
there. 

I found on attempting to lay off the lots for the emigrants who lately 
arrived, that there had been, in many instances, deviations from the origi¬ 
nal survey; the houses, in some places, projecting into the street, and in 
others, having been built partly on the adjoining unoccupied lots. To have 
this evil corrected while it is still practicable, I was induced to appoint Mr. Jo¬ 
seph Shephard surveyor for the colony; he is a man in every way well calcu¬ 
lated to do credit to the station; his compensation will be derived from the 
fees of office, and these are proportioned to the circumstances of the colo¬ 
nists; he will shortly commence a resurvey of the whole town, and correct 
all errors that have occurred; the farm lands adjoining the town will also 
be surveyed, and land-marks placed. Our little town is rapidly increasing: 
several new substantial buildings have been put up within two months, 
and others are in progress; so that if nothing intervenes to prevent it, we 
will present, in one or two years, quite a respectable appearance. 

The military force of the Colony having been considerably augmented, 
it appeared proper that the senior officer should be of a higher grade than 
that of Captain. I have accordingly promoted James C. Barbour to the 
rank of Major, commanding the military forces of Liberia; he is one who 
takes a pride in such matters, and will, 1-think, discharge the duties of 
the office with credit to himself, and no doubt have great influence in keep¬ 
ing up the military spirit of the colonists, which, I am sorry to say, was 
rapidly declining. 

You requested in your letter to Ur. Randall, to be informed concerning 
Miss Mercer’s people. Of the number that arrived in the Harriet, two died; 
one, a child of a woman named Jennings; the other, an adult, by the name of 
Thomas Caroll; the remainder enjoy good health, and will, no doubt, do 
well, as soon as the season admits of their obtaining employment. At pres¬ 
ent, scarcely any thing like business is carried on. 
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Enclosed, you have the returns of our late election, and the appoint¬ 
ments made by me for the ensuing 1 year. The election this year was con¬ 
ducted in a manner highly creditable to the inhabitants, although it was 
very warmly contested. Indeed it reminded me of the United States, both 
as regards the violence of party spirit exhibited there on similar occasions, 
and the implicit obedience to the will of the majority after the result was 
made known. 

Your obedient servant, 

J. MECHLIN, Jh. 


Srwiss Mission to "Liberia. 

For some account of the origin of this Mission, and of the spi¬ 
rit with which it was commenced, we refer our readers to the let¬ 
ter of the excellent Dr. Blumhardt, published in the Repository 
for February, 1828. The recent arrival at New York, of the 
Rev. Mr. Sessing, his wife, and three Missionary Brethren, pre¬ 
pared to enter with devoted hearts upon the field of Christian 
labour in Africa, has been announced in most of our public pa¬ 
pers. Those of our friends who will peruse the letter from Dr. 
Blumhardt, inserted in our number for March last, and that from 
Mr. Sessing in the same, will readily understand the causes 
which have brought these beloved friends of Christ and of Africa 
to our shores. Mr. Sessing, after a residence of fourteen months 
in Liberia, and among the natives of Grand Bassa , (a short dis¬ 
tance to the South of Cape Montserado) was compelled to ac¬ 
company his afflicted Brother, Mr. Hegele, to Switzerland. In 
reply to the inquiries of Dr. Blumhardt, contained in the letter 
to which we have just alluded, our Society had expressed the 
belief, that the interests of the Swiss Mission might, in various 
ways, be promoted, could those consecrated to its benevolent 
purposes, visit and confer with their Christian Brethren in the 
United States. Nor have we had occasion since their arrival, 
to change our opinion. Indeed, the Christian sympathy and li¬ 
berality which have been evinced, have strikingly illustrated 
the strength and beauty of those principles which unite, by im¬ 
perishable ties, all the members of the household of faith. No 
possessor of the Christian spirit, can read without emotion, the 
following letter from Dr. Blumhardt, by which these Missiona¬ 
ries were introduced to our fellowship and Christian love. 
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Basle, Switzerland^ Sett. 18, 1829. 

Permit me, very dear Sir, to introduce to you and your Committee four 
of our dearly beloved Missionary Brethren, Messrs. Sessing, Dietschy, Buh- 
rer and Graner, with the wife of Mr. Sessing, who are going to Liberia as 
messengers of salvation, and who have been directed by our Missionary So¬ 
ciety to make their passage to Africa by way of North America, with the 
view, not only to explain personally to you and to your Honourable Com¬ 
mittee our sincere and warm feelings of Christian affection towards you and 
the sacred work of your hands, and to be the instruments of entering into 
a full and active communion of Christian fellowship and interests with your 
Society, but to make a modest trial, with your brotherly advice, if some of 
our and your Christian brethren in your States, under the blessing of God, 
might be united in an Auxiliary Society in behalf of their missionary 
exertions amongst the poor negro tribes in the neighborhood of your Afri¬ 
can Colony. 

Our God and Saviour has pleased to try by truly heavy calamities even 
the first beginning of our work in Africa. Five of our dearly beloved breth¬ 
ren have been reduced in the first year to one, who is still struggling with 
tiying difficulties from all sides; but we all are permitted by divine grace to 
say with St. Paul, we are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we are 
perplexed, but not in despair; and we fully trust in the Lerd, that by our 
dearly beloved brethren, though bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus, yet the life also of Jesus will be made manifest in their body. 

Our dear brethren intend to commence their work with the Bassa people, 
in the neighborhood of Liberia, whilst Mr. Dietschy, as agent of our Society 
in all external affairs and wants of our mission there, shall take his perma¬ 
nent abode in the missionary house in Monrovia, which our truly lamented 
friend Mr. Ashmun, was so kind as to leave by his will to our German Mission 
in Africa. There are many important questions respecting the labour and 
wants of our Missionaries and their connexion with you and your establish¬ 
ment in Africa, which we beg leave to make to you by our brethren, and 
which you will be so kind as to put into a full light. We are under the 
necessity to wish, that according to the provident view of our departed 
friend, Mr. Ashmun, and his full anticipations, our missionary station may 
be supported there in a series of years by their own means, and that we 
may be enabled by it to send out a greater number of fellow-labourers, to 
strengthen by moral powers the weak hands of this little beloved band of 
servants of Christ. Mr. Sessing intends to make provision of a small vessel 
for continuing the connexion of the Bassa Mission with the Colony, and 
you will be so kind as to assist him with your best advice, as we are oblig¬ 
ed to limit such a purchase to a maximum of 400 dollars. 

We are highly encouraged in this holy work in knowing that the prayers 
and the Christian sympathy and love of the American Israel are with it. 

May God, the author of all grace, bless them all and you and your breth¬ 
ren in Switzerland. 
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Our most respectful and cordial affection to all the members of your Di¬ 
rection. 

In behalf of the Evangelical Missionary Committee, 

Your faithful and obliged friend, 

TH. BLUMHARDT. 

Rev. R. R. Gurlet, 

Secretary of the Col. Society. 

The Editor of this Journal was called to Philadelphia, just at 
the time of the arrival of three of these Swiss Brethren in that 
city. He had thus the privilege of soliciting (if it may be pro¬ 
per to use the word, where it was only necessary to state their 
circumstances and object to secure the kindest attentions) in 
their behalf, the friendly aid of those who are never found reluc¬ 
tant to contribute their exertions and their money to the cause 
of God. Many of the most respectable clergy having recommend¬ 
ed a meeting, a large and crowded assembly convened in the 
church of the Rev. Dr. Ely, on Sabbath evening, the 15th inst. 
when, after an address in relation to the principles and progress 
and prospects of the Colonization Society, and the importance of 
efforts to enlighten Africa with the gospel, the Rev. Mr. Sessing 
(the only one of the Missionaries who speaks our language) sta¬ 
ted, in a manner which strongly interested the feelings of all 
present, the origin, views and operations of the Basle Evangelic 
Missionary Institution, and communicated many important facts 
concerning the Mission in Africa, the influence of the Colony 
of Liberia, and the condition and dispositions of the African 
Tribes among whom it is intended to attempt the introduction of 
our holy religion. A handsome collection was then taken up in 
aid of the objects of these devoted men. 

On Monday morning, Mr. Sessing proceeded to New Yorkj 
and in the evening, attended a meeting in the Methodist Church 
in John Street, at which, says the Commercial Advertiser, “it 
was a pleasing sight to see assembled, Clergymen of all the Pro¬ 
testant denominations in this city.” The Missionaries were intro¬ 
duced to the meeting by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, of St. George’s 
Church. The Rev. Mr. Somers, of the South Baptist Church, 
addressed the throne of grace, after which the Rev. Mr. Van 
Vleck, of the Moravian Church, read a gratifying account of the 
rise, progress, and present condition of the Society at Basle, 
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from whom these interesting strangers had received their com¬ 
mission. A letter was then read by the Rev. Dr. Cox, from the 
venerable Dr. Blumhardt, affectionately recommending these 
Missionary Brethren to the sympathies and fellowship of Amer¬ 
ican Christians. 

The Rev. Mr. Mcllvane, of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, the 
Rev. Doctor Cox, of the Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. Mr. 
Lucky, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, severally addressed 
the meeting, after which the services of the evening were closed 
by the Rev. Dr. Matthews, of the Reformed Dutch Church.— 
About one hundred dollars were collected for the Missionaries. 

The Rev. Mr. Sessing and Lady, and the Rev. Mr. Buhrer, 
have, probably, before this, embarked for Liberia. Messrs. 
Graner and Dietschy will remain in this country for a few weeks, 
to make arrangements which may prove of great importance to 
the Mission. 


Many very interesting articles we are compelled to postpone for want of 
room; among others, the address of Rev. Mr. Sessing. 


Contributions 

To the American Colonization Society , from 2.1st October , to 
26 th November , 1829. 


Collection in congregation of Rev. J. M. Grant, of 1st parish, 

Hawley, Mass, per J. Langly,. $6 

By Rev. Ralph W. Gridley, of Williamstown, Mass. $44 

Students in Williams College, 8- 52 

By Rev. John Mills, Cabin John Church, Md. 5 18 

By Ladies of Putnam, to make Rev. J. Culbertson, of said place, 

a Life Member, per Horace Nye, Esq. of Putnam, Ohio. 32 

In Zion Church, Frederick co. Md. by Rev. John Armstrong, .. 5 

By Wm. Pickering, Esq. in New Hampshire,. 340 

By Rev. H. B. Bascom,. 200 

By Rev. L. G. Bell, in Presbyterian Churches at Jonesboro’ and 

Leesburg, East Tennessee, . 6 7 

By G. Ralston, Esq. of Philadelphia,... 83 

By Rev. Charles H. Page, in his Church, at Amherst C. H., Va. 15 
Matthew Carey, Esq. of Philadelphia—his 2d payment on plan 

of Gerrit Smith, Esq. 100 

Needham L. Washington, Esq. 30 

Hon. Hugh Mercer, of Fredericksburg, Va.—in part to consti¬ 
tute Mrs. Louisa Mercer a Life Member, . 10 

M- T. C. Wing, of Gambier, Ohio, ($4 of which for Repository) 5 
The proceeds of a young lady’s knitting, . 1 


Carried forward , $890 93 
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Brought forward, $890 93 

By J. T. Norton, Esq.—his 2d payment on plan of Gerrit Smith, 100 

Auxy. Society of Ash co. Austinburg, Ohio, per J. Austin, Esq. 50 

Auxy. Society of Waterford, New York, per F. K. Harris, Esq. 24 50 

Auxy. Society of Parsippany, N. Jersey, per H. B. Cobb, Esq. 6 


Collected by D. F. Newton, Fifes, Ya. 

From Isaac O. Perkins, Goochland, Ya. 1 

Rev. James Fife, Ya. 1 

Rev. James Whary, Fifes, Ya... 1 

Donation from J. B. Lawrence, Salem, Mass. .. 1 

Collected in Presbyterian Church, Lewes Town, Del. by Rev. 

T. B. Balch,. 4 

Donation by Rev. T. B. Balch, . 1 

Rev. Asa Cummings, of Portland, Maine, the subscriptions of 
Samuel Fischer, of Saco, for 5th vol. Af. Repository, $2 
Rev. P. S. Ten Broek, of Portland, for Repository, ... 4 

Nathaniel Dana, Esq. for Repository, . 4 

Levi Cram, Bangor, for 5th vol. Repository,. 2 —— 12 

From Grove Wright, Esq. of New York, the following 4th July 
collections: 

By Rev. B. King, Rockaway, New York,. $5 

By Rev. M. Bradford, Sheffield, Massachusetts, . 8 10 

By Rev. Thomas Loursbary, Ovid, Seneca co. N. Y. . 12 

By Rev. David Porter, Catskill, New York, . 24 

By Rev. Gordon Dorrance, Windsor, Mass. 9 20 

By Rev. Daniel Crane, Chester, Orange co. N. York, 3 

Donation by Dr. C. Wright,. 1 

By Rev. Robt. Hubbard, Danville Village, N. York, 4 18 
Presbyterian & Baptist congregations, Franklin, N. Y. 8 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Massachusetts, .... 10 
From a Lady in Hanover, N. York, per S. Lamplin, - 1 50 

By Rev. Wm. M. Curtis, New Orleans, Louisiana, .. 12 50 

Rev. A. Wyrick, of Florida,. 5 

By Rev. B. Griffin, at Charlotte, Vermont. 1 50 

By Rev. Cyrus Fox at the Highland Church,. 4 

From John Bradshaw, Esq. Shelbyville, Kentucky, . 49 
By Rev. D. D. Vinne, at Stanford Church, N. York, 3 
From the Presbyterian Church at Ludlowville, N. Y. 7 
From a friend in Kentucky, for Prince,. 4 50— 172 48 


$1,264 92 

The following collections in Kentucky, should have been acknowledged 
as included in the amount remitted by the Rev. H. B. Bascom. 

Shelbyville, $120—Middletown, $21—Louisville $127—Bardstown $5— 
Springfield $18.50—Harrodsburgh $33.50—Danville $60—Lancaster $22— 
Point Lick Church, Garrard county, $18—Richmond 28.50—Grier’s creek 
Church, Woodford county, 4th July collection by Rev. Richd. Corwine, 
$12.75—Lexington $14.50—Paris $94—Millersburgh $7—Carlisle $14— 
Flemingsburgh $73—Nicholasvillq $21. 

Msgs*.— 

Tfoxatum. 

Simon Greenleaf, Esq. of Portland, Maine, has remitted $30, which was 
improperly acknowledged in the Sept. No. p. 223, as from “C. Greenleaf.” 
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Researches in South Africa; illustrating the Civil , Moral , and 
Religious condition of the Native Tribes: including Journals 
of the Author's Travels in the Interior; together with detailed 
accounts of the progress of the Christian Missions , exhibiting 
the influence of Christianity in promoting Civilization. By 
the Rev. John Philip, D. D., Superintendent of the Missions 
of the London Missionary Society at the Cape of Good Hope , 
£c. fyc. London , 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 

CContinued from p. 269.J 

It appears that the legal protection extended over the Hotten¬ 
tots by the Colonial government, and especially by the proclama¬ 
tion of 1809, which was called forth by the groans of the op¬ 
pressed and the remonstrances of Dr. Yanderkemp, and which 
has been even seriously called the “Magna Charta of the Hot¬ 
tentots,” was somewhat similar to that which men are frequently 
disposed to extend over those who are within their power. 
A Hottentot bill of rights, both in its positive and negative charac¬ 
ter, is well worthy of being drawn out, as Dr. Philip has done it, 
from the shades and ambiguities thrown around it, and of being 
exhibited as a most remarkable specimen of hypocritical humanity. 
No wonder that the noble spirit of Dr. Vanderkemp was broken 
down, even if he had felt nothing of the torrents of reproach and 
abuse that were thrown upon him. 

1. Hottentots were permitted to possess no land in the colony. 
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2. They could go out of the district to which they belonged, 
and much less out of the colony, only by means of a pass from 
their master or employer, or from one of the magistrates. 

3. They were under the necessity of being in the service of 
some one of the farmersj otherwise they were taken up and treat¬ 
ed as vagrants. 

4. They could not enter into the service of a new master 
without a certificate from their former master or a magistrate, 
that they were at liberty to do so. 

5. When they contracted with one of the farmers, they might 
compel him legally to fulfil the engagement. 

6. But “When a Hottentot complains, he. is immediately 
put into the prison , in durance vile, till his master or mistress, 
against whom the complaint is made, can be brought to appear 
to answer the complaint before the landdrost.” 

7. By the proclamation of 1812, “a colonist can claim any 
child of a Hottentot, who has been born on his premises, and 
who has arrived at the age of eight years, as an apprentice for 
ten years longer. ” 

It was with this seven-headed hydra, having “Law” written 
on its forehead, that Dr. Vanderkemp and his coadjutors had to 
contend. It was this chiefly which broke the spirits and destroy¬ 
ed the life of Dr. Vanderkemp. Dr. Philip, from a great num¬ 
ber, gives a few affecting specimens of its oppressive bearing 
on the miserable Hottentots. A death blow was aimed with 
great effect at the institutions established by the London Society. 
The loss of Dr. Vanderkemp deprived them of a defensive 
moral power, which at least awed, as well as irritated, their 
enemies. Permission to enter them had to be obtained from the 
chief magistrate of the district. In 1814, though many of their 
members were orphans and dependants on charity, an annual tax 
was imposed upon them by the government, amounting to two 
thirds of the wages which the whole could have obtained in the 
service of the farmers. In addition to all this they were bur¬ 
dened with heavy requisitions of gratuitous labour on the pub¬ 
lic works, and of service in the army. A failure to meet these 
demands subjected them to imprisonment, or to bondage among 
the farmers. 
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These excellent institutions, the last hope of the Hottentots, 
were of course rapidly waining toward extinction, when in 1812, 
it was deemed expedient by the London Society to send a depu¬ 
tation to examine into their state and to report upon them. The 
Rev. John Campbell was selected for this purpose. His visit and 
his labours in South Africa, revived the dying hopes of the mis¬ 
sionaries, and stimulated them to fresh exertions. Their hopes, 
however, were disappointed, and their exertions rendered in a 
great measure abortive, so that in 1818, it jvas deemed absolutely 
necessary that another deputation should visit them, to investi¬ 
gate their real situation, and examine the nature of the allega¬ 
tions urged against them by the colonial government, as the 
grounds of the opposition made against them. Mr. Campbell 
and Dr. Philip were sent out; Mr. Campbell to return directly, 
and Dr. Philip to remain five years among them. On the arri¬ 
val of the deputation at Bethelsdorp, no Hottentot came to bid 
them welcome. It was virtually converted into a “slave lodge,” 
and the people were called out to labour on the public roads, on 
the lands of the local authorities, or to serve their friends or 
the colonial government, receiving never more than a trifling 
remuneration, and often noneat all. Seventy had been employ¬ 
ed six months without pay in the Caffer war. Even their fami¬ 
lies in the mean time were not supported, but contracted debts 
which they had to pay by their labour after their return. The 
men were driven to a state of desperation, and the counte¬ 
nances of the women were marked with the deepest dejection. 
They generally declared that their condition was worse than ac¬ 
tual servitude. 

Dr. Philip immediately commenced a process for their deliver¬ 
ance and their improvement. An efficient system of instruction 
and education was adopted; measures were taken to make them 
acquainted with mechanical trades; and they were inspired as 
much as possible with the love of knowledge and virtue, aud 
with a desire for the decencies and conveniences of civilized 
life. They were told, and told with effect, that their improve¬ 
ment under the greatest difficulties, would be the most powerful 
motive that could be brought to act in their favour on pub¬ 
lic opinion. Thus light and power were called forth even from 
their dark and desperate condition. Dr. Philip made the fol- 
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lowing official report to the London Society in July, 1825, 
which he confirms by ample testimony from other sources. 

“Mr. Kitchingman continues to fulfil the expectations I had formed of 
him on his appointment to this station. We have reaped all that could be 
hoped for from his prudence, ability, and piety; and I am happy to say 
that Mr. Read and he co-operate together with cordiality and zeal. Mr. 
and Mrs. Helm came here some months ago for their health, and are still in 
the institution. The attendance on sabbath at divine service is good, and 
the people feel the necessity of a larger place of worship. The children 
in the schools are making very satisfactory progress in the English lan¬ 
guage, and if there is any truth in a remark of Dr. Chalmers, that one of 
the most sublime spectacles in nature is the wild boy of the woods con¬ 
ning over his letters, it is scarcely possible to conceive any thing more gra¬ 
tifying than a sight of the adult school at Bethelsdorp. In this school you 
may see all the talents and all the energies of the institution brought into 
exercise. Every sabbath morning and afternoon, the great body of the 
people, and particularly such as are employed among the farmers during 
the week, are arranged in different classes, according to the proficiency 
they may have made; and you may see both sexes, fi*om fifteen years of age 
to seventy or eighty, engaged at their lessons, with all the keenness of the 
most eager competition. The Messrs. Kemp, the merchants of the settle¬ 
ment, take an active part in the school, and are very useful in the institu¬ 
tion; and I believe they have reason to be very well satisfied with the re¬ 
turns they receive from their business. You should see by the compara¬ 
tive view I sent to you in 1823, they had sold to the people British manu¬ 
factures to. the amount of 20,000 rix-dollars, and from the increase of their 
export in aloes, the amount of British goods they have sold every year since 
that period must be considerably above that sum. 

“I am happy to say that the spirit of general improvement which has 
done so much for Bethelsdorp still continues to operate with unabated 
force. The hope the people entertain that the present exertions will 
lead to the amelioration of their condition has given rise to the striking 
advances they have lately made in civilization; and, if that spirit of industry 
is not injured by the continuance or accumulation of a pressure too great 
for its strength to bear, we may look forward with confidence to those re* 
suits which will recompense all our labors, and justify our most sanguine 
expectations. The bridge, which was begun since my last visit, is 
nearly finished, and has proved to be what I may call a great undertaking 
for the strength of the people. Some buildings have been erected within 
these twelve months, and the appearance of the place is considerably im¬ 
proved; though, I am sorry to say, the stone buildings of the people are 
not so many in number as I could have wished to have seen. This ought 
not, perhaps, to be a matter of surprise. The people work at their 
houses as individuals, and under the most favourable circumstances a 
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good stone house is a heavy concern to a labouring man. Even in the ag¬ 
ricultural and manufacturing districts of our own highly-favoured country, 
there are but few of the labourers and mechanics who arrive at the emi¬ 
nence of living in their own houses; and when, by their industry and their 
economy, they acquire houses and gardens of their own, they gain a kind 
of intermediate rank between the labourer and his employer, and are look¬ 
ed up to as persons of some influence in their respective neighbourhoods. 
In the manufacturing districts of North Britain, the labourers and artisans 
look forward to the possession of a house and garden as to the summit of 
their ambition, and it generally requires many years of hard labour and 
saving before their hopes are realized. Taking all these circumstances in¬ 
to consideration, every reflecting mind will admit that the exertions of the 
people, compared with their means, have been great. And as they have 
now acquired a taste for good houses, particularly the females, the improve¬ 
ment of the people in this as well as in many other respects, will, I have 
no doubt, keep pace with our expectations. 

“To our friends in England who are unacquainted with the state of Africa, 
it may be proper in this place to assign some reasons for the importance I 
attach to this species of improvement The first consideration which stim¬ 
ulates me to improve the appearance of our institutions was to meet the 
objection, ‘You do not civilize the people; they are fit for nothing but 
slaves to the boors; you can never make them tradesmen, and you can never 
raise them above their present vitiated state, nor impart to them a taste for 
the decencies of life. Futile as these objections may appear in England, 
I was satisfied that, while they could be urged against us, we could do no¬ 
thing to ameliorate the general condition of the Hottentots; and I had but 
one method of refuting them, and that was the method of the Grecian phi¬ 
losopher, who, when it was asserted in his presence that there was no such 
thing as motion, instead of entering into a metaphysical discussion in re¬ 
ply, he merely rose up and walked. While I have had the happiness of 
seeing the ignorance of foolish and interested men put to silence by this 
argument, I have had the pleasure of seeing our stations increasing in good 
buildings, and in the number of native mechanics. 

“The circumstances in which I have been placed for two or three years 
past, have obliged me, in my communications to you, to give a prominence 
to the externals of religion, which might induce persons unacquainted with 
my situation to suppose I was in danger of losing sight of its principles; 
but if such a suspicion has arisen in the minds of any of our friends I am hap¬ 
py to say that it is without any just foundation. Vital religion has never been 
lost sight of in my labours in South Africa; and though, like the sap which 
nourishes the tree and gives it all its foliage and fruit, it is not visible to the 
eye, it is nevertheless the source of all the fruitfulness and beauty which 
adorn our missionary stations. "While I am satisfied, from abundance of 
incontrovertible facts, that permanent societies of Christians can never be 
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maintained among an uncivilized people without imparting to them the arts 
and habits of civilized life, I am satisfied, upon grounds no less evident, 
that if missionaries lose their religion and sink into mere mechanics, the 
work of civilization and moral improvement will speedily retrograde. I 
might adduce in this place many melancholy illustrations of this sentiment, 
but this cannot be done without making reflections, and instituting com¬ 
parisons which might be deemed invidious, and would therefore be unwise. 
The church at Bethelsdorp is not, perhaps, more numerous than it was in 
1821, but I believe it contains more real Christians than on any former 
occasion; and the caution now exercised in the reception of members, if it 
has kept some back who might have been within the pale of its commu¬ 
nion, it has also raised the standard of morals, and increased the lustre of gen¬ 
uine piety. 

“Among a people who have heard the gospel for many years, and whose 
children have grown up under its stated ministrations, we are not to look 
for the striking conversion, and the external commotion, often visible when 
the gospel is first preached among them; but if the current of their emo¬ 
tions excites less external observation; it is to be hoped, in the present in¬ 
stance, that it is not because the stream is diminished, but because it has 
deepened its channel. 

“A stranger entering the place of worship at Bethelsdorp does not now 
observe, what he might have witnessed six or seven years ago, the agitation 
and cries of the people, so great as for a time to interrupt the preacher; but 
he may observe what is not less interesting, the congregation hanging on the 
lips of the speaker, the intelligent eye, the silent tear, the devotional atti¬ 
tude, the calm of meditative reflection, or the alternations of hope and fear, 
joy and sorrow, exhibited in the countenance as the speaker awakens the 
painful recollections of his hearers, pours into the wounded heart the balm 
of consolation, or agitates or composes them by the grandeur of the world 
to come, the joys of heaven, or the miseries which await the finally impen¬ 
itent Common observers, who have never reflected upon the progress 
of civil society, have displayed much petulance and ignorance in their re¬ 
marks on some of these appearances at some of our missionary stations on 
which we are now commenting. When they are making their caustic and 
sneering remarks upon the exclamations and groans of an uncivilized con¬ 
gregation, they forget that there is scarcely any medium in such circum¬ 
stances between not feeling at all, and giving full vent to the expression of 
their feelings. Human beings emerging from a savage state are like chil¬ 
dren much agitated; they can neither suppress nor control their passions 
under any extraordinary excitement. 

“In the illustration of this sentiment, I might appeal to facts of daily oc¬ 
currence under the preaching of the gospel in Wales, in many parts of the 
north of Scotland, and in some places in England. It is in civilized life, 
where novelty has lost its charm, and where men are the creatures of ar¬ 
tificial habits, that they acquire the mastery over their feelings, or that in- 
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difference which they often exhibit to the most interesting and affecting 
subjects. You may still see at Bethelsdorp, in the place of worship, occa¬ 
sionally, individuals who have not yet acquired a perfect command over 
themselves, but they are persons recently admitted into the institution; the 
thing itself is also of very rare occurrence, and it is never felt as infectious, 
nor does it ever rise to excess, so as to interrupt the minister or disturb the 
congregation. 

“Among such people, and in such an institution as Bethelsdorp, the mis¬ 
sionaries must have much to do to extirpate vice, and promote virtuous ha¬ 
bits; and considering the strong temptations to which they are exposed, and 
the corrupting influence of a neighbourhood where you may, generally 
speaking, see all the vices of civilization, without (except in a very few 
individual cases) any of its virtues, the morality of the people is to me mat¬ 
ter of surprise. Honesty, and a regard to truth, are traits in the Hottentot 
character which have been generally remarked. A propensity to spirituous 
liquors is one of their most powerful passions, and one that is not easily 
eradicated under any circumstances, after it has gained an entire ascenden¬ 
cy; yet such is the order of the institution at Bethelsdorp, that the missiona¬ 
ries have not, for two years past, seen any individual under their care, in 
the institution, in a state of intoxication. In the day, all is activity; you see 
no lazy Hottentots sleeping in the sun in their carosses; and after sunset, you 
hear no brawls in the streets, nor in their dwellings. 

“On visiting Bethelsdorp in 1825, I had the pleasure of observing the 
spirit of improvement, which had done so much for the institution in 1823, 
advancing with a steady and accelerated pace. Many of the Hottentots 
have now substantial, clean, and commodious houses, indicating a degree 
of comfort possessed by few of the frontier boors, and far surpassing the 
great body of the English settlers. The sheep-skin caross, with its filthy 
accompaniments, has disappeared, and the great body of the people and 
of the children are clothed in British manufactures. The people belong¬ 
ing to Bethelsdorp are in the possession of fifty waggons; and this place, 
which was lately represented as the opprobrium of missions, is at the pre¬ 
sent moment a thriving and rapidly-improving village. Instead of the indif¬ 
ference to each other’s sufferings, and the exclusive selfishness generated 
by the oppressions they groaned under, and the vices which follow such a 
state of things, their conduct to each other is now marked with humanity 
and Christian affection, of which a beautiful line of almshouses, (the only 
thing of the kind in the colony,) and their contributions to support their 
poor, furnish striking examples. In addition to their other exertions, a 
spacious school-room, valued at five-thousand rix-dollars, in which the 
youth are taught to read, both in the English and Dutch languages, and 
many of them also instructed in writing and arithmetic, has been erected 
at the expense, and by the hands, of the Hottentots. A church of larger 
dimensions has recently been commenced. Bethelsdorp, moreover, pos¬ 
sesses the best blacksmith’s shop on the frontier, or, indeed, in the colony. 
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Other trades, especially those of the masons, thatcher, sawyer, &c., are 
successfully followed by many inhabitants of Bethelsdorp. The inhabi¬ 
tants have, besides, within the last two or three years, raised seven thou¬ 
sand rix-dollars, by gratuitous contributions from their hard-earned savings, 
to pay for a valuable farm, purchased in aid of the very inadequate resour¬ 
ces of Bethelsdorp. 

“In 1822, the Hottentots became contractors with government to carry 
military stores from Algoa Bay to Graham’s Town. In this contract they 
employed thirty waggons, and created a net saving to the government in 
the first six months of 11,125 rix-dollars, 5 shillings, and 4 stivers. The 
people of this institution, who were formerly burdensome to the colonial 
government when Dr. Vanderkemp commenced his labours among them, 
and in the condition of naked savages, are at this time in the habit of pay¬ 
ing, in direct taxes, between two and three thousand rix-dollars, and are 
consumers of British goods to the amount of twenty thousand rix-dollars per 
annum. 

“It is impossible to give any correct idea of the state of religion at our 
missionary stations, without a reference to the domestic condition of the 
people. It has been justly remarked by Dr. Robertson, that the private 
and domestic situation of mankind is the chief circumstance which forms 
their character, and becomes the great source of their happiness or mise¬ 
ry. Any poison in this fountain communicates itself to the manners of men; 
any bitterness there affects all the pleasures of life. Domestic society is 
founded in the union between husband and wife. Among all civilized na¬ 
tions this union has been esteemed sacred and honorable; and from it are 
derived those exquisite joys or sorrows, which can embitter all the plea¬ 
sures, or alleviate all the pains, in human life. At the introduction of our 
missions among the Hottentots, their sexual connexions were of the most 
casual and temporary nature. Without any standard of morals, they were 
abandoned to the grossest licentiousness. The marriage covenant has been 
introduced by the gospel; it is now regarded by the Hottentots at our mis¬ 
sionary institutions as an indissoluble alliance; and young females who have 
lost their characters have now no chance of being asked in marriage, or 
even noticed, by respectable young men of their own nation.” 

Pacaltsdorp, formerly called Hooge Kraal, about 34° S. by 
22s° E. is a Missionary station founded by the Rev. Charles 
Pacalt, a Missionary in the service of the London Society.— 
When Mr. Pacalt first went to reside there, he found it with¬ 
out inclosures, without cultivated ground, without gardens, and 
without any dwellings except a few small reed huts, in the 
lorm of bee-hives. The people themselves were filthy and in¬ 
dolent savages. Mr. Pacalt entered into their concerns with 
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a lively interest; taught them and laboured with them; and with¬ 
in five years converted the place into a regular and beautiful 
village, and the people into an industrious and orderly commu¬ 
nity; when his remains were deposited among them; where, 
“though dead, he yet speaketh.” At his burial the whole com¬ 
munity wept aloud, so as to prevent the ordinary funeral rites, 
except that the landdrost or chief magistrate of the district, ex¬ 
claimed, “My father, my father!”• and could utter no more. 
The improvements, which he had so signally commenced, con-- 
tinued to advance after his death. Theopolis, 34° S. by 26?° E, 
owed its origin to the invasions of the Caffers. The govern¬ 
ment offered a grant of 4000 acres to each individual farmer that 
would occupy that region. To the institution at Theopolis was 
granted only 6000 acres. Most of the individual settlers were 
driven back by the Caffers; but the people of Theopolis with¬ 
stood their attacks, and retained their position, though they suf¬ 
fered very severely. Ultimately, as a reward for their singu¬ 
lar and determined protection of the Colony, the best of their 
land was taken from them, and granted to new settlers. The 
Government formally gave them their thanks, and took their 
property. Though, in the course of the war, several thou¬ 
sand cattle were taken from the Caffers, all of any value were 
distributed among the Boors, as were many belonging to Theop¬ 
olis, which had been re-captured! A drinking-house was also 
established to aid in the ruin of the Institution; but proving un¬ 
successful, it was taken down and the materials removed. The¬ 
opolis is now the second Missionary station in Southern Africa. 
The Caledon Institution, about 34° S. by 20$° E. arose under 
the patronage of Lord Caledon. Its people were, at a time, 
oppressed and impoverished by a Mr. Seidenfaden, a German 
Missionary of the London Society! On remonstrating with 
him, he applied to the Government for a grant of all the proper¬ 
ty of the Institution as his own. Though the grant was not 
made, the man was supported and defended by the government, 
and materially aided in his work of oppression. After six years 
effort, attended with much expense, by the Hottentots and the 
agents of the Society, he was at length removed by government, 
though lie was still continued the Post-Master of the place, even 
38 
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when he lived several miles distant; and the lands of the Insti¬ 
tution were given up to the depredations of other individuals. 
It was a matter of doubt with Dr. Philip, whether the lands of 
the Institution would be altogether alienated. 

As the Institutions advanced in spite of all the efforts to crush 
them, those efforts became more strenuous. The missionaries 
were compelled to collect the extravagant taxes imposed upon 
the Hottentots, and to pay out of their own pockets, the tax for 
absentees and defaulters. Hottentots were refused admission 
to the Institutions, and those within them were driven abroad to 
labour. While every motive to effort but fear and compulsion, 
was removed, they were stigmatized as incorrigibly indolent 
and savage; and this was made a principal excuse for the treat¬ 
ment which they endured. And yet, by the British government, 
the Hottentots were declared a free people. 

(To be continued. J 

—■tveC ftm .— 

Hesolutious of State "Legislatures 

In favour of the American Colonization Society. 

We rejoice in the increasing strength of our cause. Having regarded 
the work in which we are engaged, as truly katiokai,, we are gratified to 
witness the approbation already given to it by many of the members of 
this great Confederacy. Their example will not be without effect, and 
their voice cannot be disregarded. We trust that the Legislatures of 
several other States, representing, as we know they do, those who cherish 
the most friendly sentiments towards our Institution, will immediately 
speak out on this subject of vital interest to the country, and that when¬ 
ever the Society shall again address itself to Congress, its application will 
be sustained by the declared judgments of a large majority of the States 
in this Union. 

An Act of the Legislature of Georgia , 

For disposing of any such negro or mulatto, or any person of 
colour, who has been, or may hereafter be imported, or 
brought into this State, in violation of an Act of the United 
States; entitled, “An Act to prohibit the importation of slaves 
into any port or place within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, from and after the first day of January, 1808.” 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Georgia, in General Assembly met, and it is enact¬ 
ed by the authority of the same, That it shall be lawful for his 
Excellency the Governor, and he is hereby authorized to ap¬ 
point some fit and proper person to proceed to all such ports 
and places within this State, as have, or may have, or may 
hereafter hold any negroes, mulattoes, or persons of colour, 
as may have been, or hereafter may be seized or condemned un¬ 
der the above recited Act of Congress, and who may be subject 
to the control of this State; and the person so appointed shall 
have full power and authority, to ask, demand, recover and re¬ 
ceive all such negroes, mulattoes, or persons of colour, and to 
convey the same to Milledgeville, and place them under the im¬ 
mediate control of the Executive of this State. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, That his Excellency, 
the Governor, is hereby empowered to cause the said negroes, 
mulattoes, or persons of colour, to be sold, after giving sixty days 
notice in a public gazette, in such manner as lie may think best 
calculated for the interest of the State. 

Section 3. And be it further enacted, That if, previous to any 
sale of any such persons of colour, the Society for the coloniza¬ 
tion of free persons of colour, within the United States, will un¬ 
dertake to transport them to Africa, or any other foreign place, 
which they may procure as a Colony for free persons of colour, 
at the sole expense of said Society, and shall likewise pay to his 
Excellency, the Governor, all expenses incurred by the State, 
since they have been captured and condemned, his Excellency, 
the Governor, is authorised and requested to aid in promoting 
the benevolent views of said Society, in such manner as he may 
deem expedient. 

Assented to, December 18, 18IT. 

Resolution of the General Assembly of Virginia. 

“Whereas the General Assembly of Virginia have repeated¬ 
ly sought to obtain an asylum, beyond the limits of the United 
States, for such persons of colour as had been, or might be eman¬ 
cipated under the laws of this Commonwealth, but have hitherto 
found all their efforts for the accomplishment of this desirable 
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purpose frustrated, either by the disturbed state of other na¬ 
tions, or domestic causes equally unpropitious to its success: 

They now avail themselves of a period when peace has healed, 
the wounds of humanity, and the principal nations of Europe 
have concurred with the Government of the United States, in 
abolishing the African Slave Trade, (a traffic which this Com¬ 
monwealth, both before and since the Revolution, zealously 
sought to terminate,) to renew this effort, and do therefore Re¬ 
solve, That the executive be requested to correspond with the 
President of the United States, for the purpose of obtaining a 
Territory upon the coast of Africa, or at some other place, not 
within any of the States, or Territorial Governments of the Uni¬ 
ted States, to serve as an asylum for such persons of colour as 
are now free, and may desire the same, and for those who may 
hereafter be emancipated, within this Commonwealth, and that 
the Senators and Representatives of this State in the Congress of 
the United States, be requested to exert their best efforts to aid 
the President of the United States, in the attainment of the 
above object: Provided, That no contract or arrangement res¬ 
pecting such Territory, shall be obligatory on this Common¬ 
wealth, until ratified by the Legislature. 

Passed by the House of Delegates, December 15th—by the 
Senate, with an amendment, December 20th—concurred in by 
the House ofDelegates, December 21, 1816. 

The following Resolution unanimously passed the Legislature of 
Maryland. 

by the house of delegates, January 26th, 1818. 

Resolved, unanimously , That the Governor be requested to 
communicate to the President of the United States, and to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, the opinion of this 
General Assembly, that a wise and provident policy suggests the 
expediency, on the part of our National Government, of procur- 
ing, through negotiation, by cession or purchase, a tract of coun¬ 
try on the Western coast of Africa, for the colonization of the 
Free People of Colour of the United States. 

By order: 


LOUIS GASSAWAY, Clerk. 
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Resolution of the Legislature of the State of Tennessee. 

Your Committee are of opinion that such parts of said memo¬ 
rials and petitions as ask this General Assembly to aid the Fede¬ 
ral Government in devising and executing a plan for colonizing, 
in some distant country, the Free People of Colour in the U. 
States; is reasonable, and for the purpose of effecting the object 
which they have in view, the Committee have drafted a resolu¬ 
tion, which accompanies this report, the adoption of which they 
would recommend. 

The Committee are of opinion that such parts of said memori¬ 
als and petitions as pray the passage of a law to prohibit the 
bringing of slaves into, or through, the State, for sale, as well 
as those parts which pray that the owners of slaves of certain ages 
and descriptions, may be permitted to emancipate them without 
giving any security, are reasonable; and to endeavour to accom¬ 
plish those objects, they have drafted a bill, which accompanies 
this report, the enacting of which into a law, the Committee also 
recommend. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

NATH. WILLIS, Chairman. 

Mr. "Willis, from the same Committee, submitted the follow¬ 
ing resolution, which was read and adopted: 

Resolved , By the General Assembly of the State of Tennes¬ 
see, That the Senators in Congress from this State, be, and they 
are hereby instructed; and that the Representatives be, and they 
are hereby requested, to give to the Government of the United 
States any aid in their power, in devising and carrying into ef¬ 
fect a plan which may have for its object the colonizing, in some 
distant country, the Free People of Colour who are within the 
limits of the United States, or within the limits of any of their 
Territories. 


By New Jersey —1825. 

“ Resolved , that, in the opinion of this Legislature, a system 
of foreign colonization, with correspondent measures, might be 
adopted, that would, in due time, effect the entire emancipation 
of slaves in our country, and furnish an asylum for the free 
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blacks, without any violation of the national compact , or infringe¬ 
ment of the rights of individuals; and that such a system should 
be predicated upon the principle, that the evil of slavery is a na¬ 
tional one, and that the People and the States of this Union , ought 
mutually to participate in the duties and the burthens of remo¬ 
ving it*” 

By Ohio —1824. 

A resolution recommending “the gradual but entire emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves, and a system of foreign colonization* and the pas¬ 
sage of a law by the General Government, with the consent of the 
slave-holding States, providing that all children born of slaves 
thereafter, be free at the age of 21 j and recognising the evil of 
slavery as a national one, and the principle that all the States 
should share in the duties and burthens of removing it.” 

By Connecticut —1824. 

ii Besolved , That the existence of slavery in the United States, 
is a great national evil, and that the People and the States ought 
to participate in the burthens and the duties of removing it, by 
all just and prudent measures, which may be adopted with a due 
regard to their internal peace and mutual harmony; and that a 
system of colonization, under the patronage of the General Gov¬ 
ernment, may reasonably be deemed conducive to so desirable 
an object.” 


By Kentucky—January 16, 1827. 

“The Committee to whom was referred the memoral of the 
American Colonization Society, have had that subject under 
consideration, and now report: 

“That upon due consideration of the said memorial, and from 
all other information which your Committee has obtained, touch¬ 
ing that subject, they are fully satisfied that no jealousies ought 
to exist, on the part of this or any other slave-holding State, re¬ 
specting the objects of this Society, or the effects of its labours. 

“Your Committee are further well assured that the benevo¬ 
lent and humane purposes of the Society, and the political effects 
of those purposes, are worthy the highest consideration of all 
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Philanthropists and Statesmen in the Union, whether they be 
citizens of slave-holding or non-slave-holding States. It is be¬ 
lieved by your Committee, that the memoral itself is well calcu¬ 
lated to present the subject in a proper point of view, and to in¬ 
terest the public mind in the laudable objects of that Society^ 
they therefore refer to the same as a part of this report. Your 
Committee recommend the adoption of the following resolutions.” 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky , That they view with deep and friendly interest, the 
exertions of the American Colonization Society, in establishing 
an Asylum on the coast of Africa, for the Free People of Colour 
of the United States: and that the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from this State, be, and they are hereby requested, 
to use their efforts to facilitate the removal of such free persons 
of colour as may desire to emigrate from the United States to the 
Colony of Africa, and to ensure to them the protection and pat¬ 
ronage of the General Government, so far as shall be deemed 
consistent with the safety and interest of the United States. 

“ Resolved, That the Governor be requested to transmit a co¬ 
py of the foregoing resolution to each of our Senators and Re¬ 
presentatives'in Congress.” 

During the* year 1828, the following joint Resolutions passed 
the Senate of Kentucky, with only three dissenting voices: 

Resolved , $*c. That our Senators and Representatives in Con¬ 
gress, be requested to use their best endeavours to procure an 
appropriation of money of Congress, to aid, so far as is consistent 
with the Constitution of the United States, in Colonizing the 
Free People of Colour of the United States, in Africa, under the 
direction of the President of the United States. 

2. That the Governor of this State be requested to transmit a 
copy of the foregoing resolution, to each of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, and to the Governors of the sever¬ 
al States. 


By Delaware. 

Whereas the “Wilmington Union Colonization Society,” 
professing by its Constitution to be “Auxiliary to the American 
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Colonization Society,” and that the object to which its views 
shall be exclusively directed, is the colonization on the coast of 
Africa, with their own consent , of the Free People of Colour of 
the United States, has, by memorial addressed to this General 
Assembly* requested the expression of an opinion whether their 
views deserve the National support, and with the National funds, 
to such extent as the wisdom of Congress shall deem prudent: 
And in the said memorial, has set forth that the system of colo¬ 
nizing the Free People of Colour on the coast of Africa, has 
already been commenced by the “American Colonization So¬ 
ciety,” and that experiments have proved the plans adopted, to 
be no longer doubtful of success, if suitable National encourage¬ 
ment be given; and whereas, it satisfactorily appears to this Le¬ 
gislature, that the memorialists are engaged in endeavouring to 
execute one of the grandest schemes of philanthropy that can be 
presented to the American People, that it is no less than the 
cause of humanity, suffering humanity—the redemption of an ig¬ 
norant and much-injured race of men, from a degradation worse 
than servitude and chains, and placing them in that country on 
that luxuriant soil, and in that genial climate pointed to by the 
finger of Heaven ns their natural inheritance: 

And it further appears to this legislature, that (the object of 
this Society is two-fold; for w hile it immediately and ostensibly 
directs its energies to the amelioration of the condition of the 
Free People of Colour, it relieves our country from an unprofi¬ 
table burden, and which, if much longer submitted to, may re¬ 
cord upon our history the dreadful cries of vengeance that but a 
few years since were registered in characters of Blood at St. 
Domingo. 

Therefore, be it Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the State of Delaware, in General Assembly met. 
That it is requisite for our prosperity, and what is of more im¬ 
portant concern, essential to our safety, that measures should 
be taken for the removal from this country of the free negroes 
and free mulattoes. 

Resolved , That this General Assembly approve the objects 
of the American Colonization Society, and consider that these 
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objects deserve public support, and that they ought to be foster¬ 
ed and encouraged by the National Government, and with the 
National funds. 

Resolved , That the Senators of this State in Congress, with 
the Representative from this State, be requested to approve and 
promote in the Councils of the Nation, measures for removing 
from this country to Africa, the free coloured people who may 
be willing to emigrate. 

Resolved, That the Speakers of the two Houses be requested 
officially to sign these resolutions, and forward a copy to each 
of our Senators, and a copy to our Representative in Congress. 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio , That 
our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Representatives 
be requested, to use their efforts to induce the Government of 
the United States to aid the American Colonization Society in 
effecting the object of their institution, which is so eminently 
calculated to advance the honour and interest of our common 
country. 

Resolved, That the Governor be, and he is hereby, requested 
to forward to each of our Senators and Representatives in Con¬ 
gress a copy of the foregoing resolution. 

EDWARD KING, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SAMUEL WHEELER, 

Speaker of the Senate. 

January 24, 1828. 

Secretary of State’s Office, 
Columbus, Ohio , Jan. 26, 1828. 

I certify the above to be a correct copy of the original roll re¬ 
maining in this office. 

JEREMIAH M‘LENE, Secretary of State. 

By Vermont — Nov. 12, 1827. 

Vermont Legislature .—On the petition of the Vermont Colo¬ 
nization Society, the committee reported a resolution instruct¬ 
ing our Senators and Members in Congress to use their exertions 
in procuring the passage of a law, in aid of the objects of the 
Society; which was read, and adopted. 

39 
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A Joint Resolution of the General Assembly of the State of India¬ 
na, relative to the American Colonization Society. 

Whereas the members of the present General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana, view with unqualified approbation, the 
continued exertions of the American Colonization Society, to 
ameliorate the condition of the coloured population of our 
(l country* and believing that the cause of humanity, and the true 
I interest of the United States, require the removal of this peo- 
l pie front amongst us, more speedily than the ability of the Col¬ 
onization Society will permit: 

Re it Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Indi¬ 
ana, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, 
and they are hereby, requested, in the name of the State of 
Indiana, to solicit the assistance of the General Government to 
aid the laudable designs of that Society, in such manner as 
Congress in its wisdom may deem expedient 

Resolved, That the Governor be, and he is hereby, requested 
to forward a copy of the foregoing resolution to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 

ISAAC HOWK, Spr. II. of Reps. 

MILTON STAPP, Prest. of the Senate. 
Approved, January 22d, A. D. 1829. 

J. BROWN RAY. 

A true copy. 

JAMES MORRISON, Secretary of State. 

By Pennsylvania —1829. 

The following Preamble and Resolution havo passed the Se¬ 
nate and House of Representatives of Pennsylvania. 

Whereas resolutions approving of the object the American Co¬ 
lonization Society have been adopted by the Legislatures of sev¬ 
eral states of this Union: And whereas , Pennsylvania is hon¬ 
ourably distinguished in having led the way in benevolent efforts 
to improve the condition of the African race in this country, and 
in having seized the first moments of her independence from 
foreign dominion to abolish slavery, as inconsistent with her be¬ 
nevolent institutions, and in the eloquent language of the legisla¬ 
ture of that day, “in grateful commemoration of our happy de¬ 
liverance from that state of unconditional submission to which 
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we were doomed by the tyranny of Britain:” It seems there¬ 
fore proper, that an association of enlightened and philanthro¬ 
pic men, who have united to form for free persons of colour, an 
asylum in the land of their fathers, should receive the counten¬ 
ance and support of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania^ and 
from the success which has already attended the colony at Li¬ 
beria, there is reason to hope that it may be extended and en¬ 
larged, so as to offer a home and a country to all of these people . 
who may choose to emigrate thither, and their removal from \ 
among us, would not onty be beneficial to them, but highly aus¬ 
picious to the best interests of our country. It also holds out 
to the Christian and philanthropist, the hope, that by the means 
of this colony, the lights of Christianity and civilization may be 
made to shine in aland shrouded in the darkness of barbarism, 
and thus atonement in some measure be made for the wrongs 
which slavery has inflicted on Africa. As the evil which this 
Society seeks to remove, pervades the whole country, it would 
seem to deserve the attention of those whose duty it is, and who 
are provided with the means “to provide for the general welfare. ” 
Therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met , 
That in the opinion of this General Assembly, the American Co¬ 
lonization Society eminently deserves the support of the Nation¬ 
al Government, and that our Senators be directed, and the Re¬ 
presentatives in Congress be requested to aid the same by all pro¬ 
per and constitutional means. 


Mi*. Monroe’s Opinion. 

f The American Colonization Society, has at all times, solemn- 1 
/ly disavowed any purpose of interference^ with the institutions I 
/ or rights of our Southern communities^ By the soundest and^ 
' most judicious minds in our country, it has, however, been re¬ 
garded as developing, and demonstrating the, practicableness and 
utility of apian which commends itself ifs w'orthy of adoption to 
those individuals and States w-ho desire not only to benefit the 
Free People of Colour, while they relieve themselves by their re- 
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moval, but also to diminish, and finally eradicate what all sober 
and unprejudiced minds regard as the greatest of our national 
evils, the system of slavery. If this system is ever to be remo¬ 
ved, it must be, we are convinced, with the consent and through 
the agency of those most interested in its existence. To such 
the scheme of African Colonization presents itself, and solicits 
their candid, their most profound attention. That they will 
discern its feasibility we have not a doubt, and the triumphs of 
truth on this subject in many of the slave-holding States, encour¬ 
age the hope that at no remote period, the opinions of the venera¬ 
ble ex-President Monroe in regard to it, will pervade and ani¬ 
mate the Nation. The following is copied from a report of the 
proceedings in the Convention of Virginia. 

Mr. L. asked, what would be the effect of this arrangement upon the 
question of slavery? Might the West not interfere with it? In England, 
Mr. Wilberforce wished to interfere with the emancipation of the slaves of 
the West Indies—The gentleman from Hampshire, who stated that slavery 
was among the most serious evils in this commonwealth, might he not 
justify an interference with our slaves on his principles; and would he 
not seek, to remove this serious evil? [Mr. Naylor replied, that he certain¬ 
ly would not; that humanity and religion did not require and justify such 
an interference.] 

/ Mr. L. replied, that he had no doubt such was the honest conviction of 
the gentleman from Hampshire, but as Mr. Wilberforce had, from being 
an opponent of the slave-trade, become an advocate of the emancipation 
of the slaves in the West Indies, so also the transition of opinion in this 
State would become inevitable—that the West would march on to it, as 
surely as we march directly to the grave. 

Mr. Leigh commented upon a remark of the venerable gentleman from 
Loudon on the system of tire United States contributing to the emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves; are then the states to interfere? (Mr. Monroe explained, 
that at this crisis, when the Western states were throwing off our slaves 
from their territory, it became Virginia and the Southern States to decide 
, what they should do; that he did not recommend that the other States 
should interfere; but that we should find it to our interest to invite the'uk 
^ interposition.) \ 

s Mr- L* asked the venerable gentleman, where was the power to interfere \ 
at all—and whether if you permitted them to do so, they would not of them¬ 
selves do it, without our invitation } 

Air. L. referred to the change, which the venerable gentleman from Lou¬ 
don [Mr. Monroe] had undergone as to this convention question—lie 
strongly opposed innovation in 1810, after his return from France—and 
how then could he reconcile rhe change he had now undergone. [Mr. M- 
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rose to explain, but Mr. L. begged him to let him finish the few remarks he 
had to offer, as his strength was nearly exhausted.] He proceeded for a 
few minutes only, and then closed with a strong appeal to the gentleman 
from Frederick (Mr. Cooke) in behalf of the modus in rebus !—of modera¬ 
tion in public affairs. 

When he had closed, Mr. Monroe rose to explain his views in 1810, and 
at the present time. He stated that the habits of the French people had 
disqualified them from enjoying a free government, and had thrown them 
into disorders. He pointed out the difference among the people of Europe 
and of America—and that here the people were qualified for the enjoy¬ 
ment of liberty. If there were any people who were fitted to keep up a 
Republican government, they were here, in the United States, and in 
Virginia. As to the people of colour, if the people of the Southern States 
wished to emancipate them (and he never would consent to emancipate them 
without sending them out of the country,) they might invite the United 
States to assist us ; but without such an invitation, the other States ought 
not, and would not, interfere. He was for marching on with the greatest 
circumspection upon the subject He concluded with apologizing for the 
explanation he had given. 



Hev. Mt. Lessing’s MAress. 

We rejoice that we have it in our power to present to our rea¬ 
ders the Address of the Rev. Mr. Sessing at the meeting in Phi¬ 
ladelphia, of which we gave some account in our last number. 
May the Divine Spirit of light and charity make it singularly 
efficient in exciting sympathy and efforts in behalf of the African 
race, throughout all the American Churches! 

Dcxnxx Bxlovxd Fhixicds: 

As I am not sufficiently acquainted with the English language, and 
therefore not able to express myself as clearly as I wish to do, I hope you 
w ill excuse me and forbear with my insufficiencies. The Rev. Mr. Gurley, 
who spoke before me, has already introduced me and my dear friends to 
your Christian love and fellowship as missionaries going to Liberia, amongst 
those too-long neglected negro tribes, to instruct them in religion and all 
those necessary means of civilization, without which religion cannot have 
its desired effect in Africa. We come as strangers to you, as refers to the 
body; but though we come from a distant country, yet we feel at home 
amongst you; and though we have lived but a short time in this country, 
we arc greatly rejoiced to see your zeal and faith, your Christian love, and 
missionary' spirit; and I would encourage you to go on with increasing love 
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and confidence in the blessing of God in this blessed work. It is the bless¬ 
ing of your country. 

This, my Christian Friends, gives me courage to speak to you in weak¬ 
ness, and to give you a short account of the religious activity in Germany 
and Switzerland, of the origin of our Basle Evangelical Missionary Institu¬ 
tion and of our labour in Africa, as also of the good and promising state of 
the Colony of Liberia. 

All those that love our Lord Jesus Christ with all their heart, and keep 
his commandments according to his will, are acceptable to God, and are 
called the children of God. This ought to be our only denomination:— 
Followers of Christ—Christians. But that there are Catholic Christians, 
Lutheran Christians, Protestant Christians, and so many more, is a matter 
of regret and shame, as we all know very well. However, it is now bo, and 
I cannot alter it; and if I am asked, To what denomination I belong? I 
must answer, To the Evangelical Protestant Church of Basle. 

Switzerland, an independent republic, of which Basle is a part, is divi¬ 
ded into twenty-two cantons. The greater part of them belong to the Ca¬ 
tholic religion; others are mixed both with Protestants and Catholics; and 
the rest of them, about six, are Protestants. Calvin reformed the church 
at Geneva, Berthold Haller was the veformer of Berne, Zwingli of Zurich, 
Sebastian Hoffmeister of Schaffhausin and St. Gall, and Oislampadius 
preached the doctrines of the Reformation at Basle. Of these six cantons, 
Bern and Zurich are the most strictly orthodox, bearing no toleration of 
whatever sect or separation from the high church. 

Geneva is in the most strict sense, Calvinistic or reformed, according to 
the doctrines of Calvin, but producing many good and pious men, interest¬ 
ed in the saving of mankind. 

Basle, which is the seat of our Missionary Society and Institution, is, as 
I may conscientiously say, one of the most blessed spots on the earth in re¬ 
gard to religion, piety, and the means of salvation. Almost all the minis¬ 
ters of the gospel in the city and country, between thirty and forty in num¬ 
ber, (some few excepted, who have no influence,) are true followers of 
Christ, feeding their flock in good and pure pasture as true shepherds, and 
promoting the missionary cause in their respective circles with as much 
zeal and time as their duty will allow. However, the fact is, that minis¬ 
ters and schoolmasters are chosen and supported by the government of 
each canton, which has standing funds in its hands, inherited partly from 
the monasteries of old, and annually increased by the tenths or tithe of the 
products of husbandly', and that the choice of doctors and ministers always 
depends on the Christian character and piety of those members of the 
council, who have the power to choose two individuals, one of whom is then 
to be the desired minister by casting lots. And thus it sometimes happens 
that ministers are chosen, who do not in all things honour our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But for a long time Basle lias been blessed with good and pious 
heads of the city, who sought for the good of their citizens. 
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It was after that long and devastating war, in 1815, when the allied ar¬ 
mies fought against France, (and it was a most critical time for Basle, as it 
is the most northerly city in Switzerland, bordering on France and lying 
not more than three miles distant from the then strong castle of Huningue, 
to which the German armies laid siege, threatening ruin to the whole city 
and country, on account of the frequent marching through and garrisoning 
by the German troops, but especially on account of the short distance of 
the castle of the French, who often threw in their bombs to set the city on 
fire;) it was after that long and destroying war, I say, when some of the 
good, pious people of Basle, ministers and merchants, assembled and took 
into consideration the question: How shall we render our most sincere 
thanks to the Lord God for what he has done for us during the late war, 
that he has kept far from us every destructive sickness, and the sword of 
the enemy; and though we were in sight and bustle of the battle, yet 
watched over us, so that nothing was able to hurt us? The answer to this 
question was; “Let us take three or four pious young men, that are willing 
to be sent to any heathen country as messengers of Christ; let us instruct 
them in the true religion and wisdom, and thus send them out as lights 
shining in dark places; this will be the best and most acceptable thank- 
offering that we are able to make to our most merciful Heavenly Father. 55 
So they did, and this is the origin of that now so flourishing Institution. 
It is now fourteen years since it was established, during which time they 
have sent out seventy-one missionaries, sixteen of whom have died in good 
faith. The Society, consisting of twelve Directors of the most pious cha¬ 
racter, have now a spacious mission-house in their possession, which can 
hold 45 students, and 40 of them are constantly living in it, preparing for 
the great missionary work. Their first students they sent out in the, ser¬ 
vice of other missionary sooieties, by which they afterwards were support¬ 
ed. For several years, as their annual contributions increased, they esta¬ 
blished their own mission in Asiatic Russia, in Armenia; from whence they 
design and wish to operate upon the Turks and Persians. At the same 
time they are supplying all those destitute German colonies in the Russian 
empire with faithful ministers, and have at present eighteen missionaries 
in those parts, of which eight live in their own mission and at their own 
expense. But as that mission is so very expensive, they wished to have 
one of their own missions established somewhere amongst the negroes in 
Africa, which might cause less expense; and this has been carried into ef¬ 
fect by the existence and operations of the American Colonization Society, 
which so favoured and encouraged our Society, that they resolved three 
years ago to send out for a first trial, five of their missionary brethren to 
Liberia. At the same time, another door was opened to their missionary 
labours, in Acra, at the Danish Fort and settlement, Christiansburg, on the 
Gold coast; whither, likewise, they sent, in the last year, other four mis¬ 
sionaries on their own expenses. And in this way their labours gained a 
larger extent, but their expenses became also greater. 
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There have been established three other Missionary Institutions on the 
continent of Europe; one at Paris, another at Berlin, and a third one at 
Bremen; which are now supported by the same contributions that fell be¬ 
fore to the share of our Society: and the consequence was, that our Society 
fell short in the last year for a great sum; and in these circumstances.it is 
not likely that their funds will increase, but rather decrease, if we do not 
receive help from another quarter. 

From the beginning of our establishment, our Society made it a matter 
of conscience and of faith, not to have any standing funds; but to live by 
faith, trusting that God would supply their wants and cover their expenses 
from year to year, by liberal contributions of good.Christian people. By 
publishing missionary papers. Auxiliary Societies have been formed in ma¬ 
ny towns of Switzerland, Germany, and part of France; from which Soci¬ 
eties missionary pupils are recommended and sent to our Society. The 
funds of our Society are gathered from these respective Auxiliary Societies 
by weekly, monthly, and annual contributions; but as money is highly es¬ 
teemed in Germany, the contributions fall only in small portions, and there 
is no other way of collecting money in Germany. It would not do for the 
present, in our country, to travel about, holding meetings, and collecting 
for the missionary cause, as you do here. 

The income of our Society is, on an average, about $15,000 a year, out 
of which all the expenses are to be covered; but the feet is, that the ex¬ 
penses will increase from year to year, and no hope remains of greater in¬ 
come. However, our Society is in no wise discouraged—O no! they know 
that their work is the work of God, and he will prosper it, and knows how 
to support it. 

But, to return to our African mission at Liberia. On our first trial we 
suffered a severe loss, for out of five missionaries that were sent out by way 
of England, three years ago, one died in the colony, and another one re¬ 
ceived a stroke of the sun, and I was obliged to carry him back to Europe, 
where he is now fast recovering by change of climate. Our Society resolv¬ 
ed, in faith and hope, to send out, in company with me and my dear wife, 
three others of our missionary brethren, to unite with our two remaining 
friends, and to begin our labours there with renewed strength and zeal and 
love, with the help of our powerful God and merciful Saviour. 

As it was the opinion and advice of Mr. Ashmun, the late lamented Gov¬ 
ernor, with whom I lived about half a year, that our Society could most ad¬ 
vantageously direct their views to the Bassa nation, about 80 miles down 
the coast, in a south-easterly direction, two of us, who felt roost strong, (Mr. 
Hegele and myself) left the Colony for Grand Bassa, after the rainy season 
of last year, during which we all suffered much from the country fever.— 
But as Mr. Hegele, in consequence of the stroke of the sun on our way 
down, was unfit and unable to assist me, I was left alone in the Bassa coun¬ 
try, to see where our Heavenly Father would open a door to our mission¬ 
ary labours. My stay amongst them was only 8 or 9 weeks, when it be- 
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came necessary for me to accompany my dear brother to Europe. During 
that time I looked at the country, went up and down the river, seeking 
for a convenient place to begin a mission settlement. I conversed and 
spoke with the natives, kings, and chiefs, about my coming and staying 
amongst them. They at first were distrustful; thinking me to be one of the 
slave-traders, for till recently they had seen no other white man; but bye 
and bye, when they, by my love towards them, were convinced to the con¬ 
trary, they became as confiding as little children. They would say in their 
broken English: White man be too fine, white man likes black people, 
white man comes to teach them book, white man cannot die. They fre¬ 
quently brought to me their children, “to teach them book and white man’s 
fashion.” But my chief attention was drawn to the first king, Joseph Har¬ 
ris, a good-natured old man, who was extremely anxious to have me set¬ 
tled on his own ground. He said, “If no other king will take you, I will. 
You come from white man’s country to Bit down with me, to do my people 
good. You be my friend, and me be your friend.” And when he showed 
to me some of the finest places on the river St. John, one of which I was to 
choose, he said, “Here, white man, is a place for you to sit down; my peo¬ 
ple must come to build you house, and to make you a farm. You make a 
school here, and I will send you my boys and my girls; they will and must 
learn book.” 

My time does notallow me to say more about this first visit to the Bassa 
country, but it is enough to encourage us. A large field is opened to mis¬ 
sionary labours at Liberia and the surrounding country. Therefore, my 
dearly beloved friends, if you feel the love of Christ in your hearts, consi¬ 
der that there are millions of souls in Africa, whom Christ has ransomed 
with his precious blood, but who have no means of becoming acquainted 
with their beloved Saviour. Slave-traders do not hesitate to go to that dan¬ 
gerous coast for mean earthly gain’s sake; and should we Christians be slow 
and backward to save souls whom Christ has redeemed with his precious 
blood, and to preach him crucified to a nation we have abused and injured 
for centuries? Will they not stand against us before the tribunal of God, 
and accuse us of having robbed them of their earthly bodily freedom and 
happiness, and, what is more, with not having given them opportunity to 
become acquainted with their Redeemer, that they might save their souls 
by his blood and enjoy him in yonder life of true liberty forever, while we 
have and enjoy this blessed privilege in abundance? No, my dear friends, 
we will take our lives in our hands, and follow Him our Master. We es¬ 
teem it the highest favour to be sent out to those degraded beings, to tell 
them of the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

But, humbly, I would entreat you, if you can, to help our Society, that 
they may be able to send out more missionaries to Africa, because the field 
is great and there is a great number that long to go to that place. 

But on the other hand, l would also encourage you to take a more lively 

40 
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interest in the benevolent operations of the Am. Colonization Society. It 
is a work of the greatest love and benevolence to mankind. I have spent 
almost a year in their Colony, and have seen, on the one hand, how much is 
yet to be done, and, on the other, how much good has already been done. 
You must not listen to such complaints as are often made by those new 
comers, who have for the most part been idle, lazy people in this country. 
But listen to those who have been residents for one or two years; when 
they have cultivated their allotted ground, and built a nice little house on 
it. There they live as comfortably as possible, and bless those American 
good people, who have caused them an opportunity of emigrating to the 
Colony. Some of them keep shops, others build boats, and trade up. and 
down the coast with the natives; others cultivate their farms, and supply 
the market at Monrovia. They live in peaee with the natives; they have 
their places of worship, where they meet in great numbers, singing, preach¬ 
ing, and praying for the good of the Colony and for the good people of 
America; and they feel at home, in the country of their fathers. But there 
are many wants, which are yet to be supplied- They want teachers and 
schoolmasters. There is only one coloured schoolmaster at Monrovia, and 
one at Caldwell. They frequently call upon us, with the desire that we 
should instruct their children freely; and as we have a mission-house at 
Monrovia, left by Mr. Ashmun, it is the wish of our Committee, that one 
or two of us should have our permanent stay at Monrovia, in order to open 
and keep a sort of free school for such children of colonists and natives as 
are not able to obtain instruction. 

We rejoice that we are connected with the Colony in such a way, and 
we know that we cannot live and work without the Colony; but, on the 
other hand, I trust the Colony will also experience the joyful consequen¬ 
ces of our operations amongst the natives. The Colony is a great blessing 
to the country both in a spiritual and temporal sense. The natives are 
even without teaching, by mere example, encouraged to imitate the ac¬ 
tions and fashions of the colonists, they are ashamed to go without cloth¬ 
ing as they once did, and to wear their gregrees, to which they ascribe 
supernatural power; they learn to value time and labour; they are taught 
to observe week and Sabbath days, and to feel a sense of duty. But the 
greatest advantage of the Colony is, that it will put a final stop to the slave 
trade. You may think the slave trade abolished on that line of coast, but 
I am sorry to say it is not the case. Forty miles up and forty miles down 
the coast, from Cape Montserado, you can always see slave vessels taking 
in their precious cargoes without hindrance or molestation; the Colony be¬ 
ing not yet strong enough to fight them, without making themselves ene¬ 
mies, as it were, to the natives. • About a year ago, I walked along the sea 
shore, below Grand Bassa, only about six miles, and found three slave facto¬ 
ries lately established, and vessels coming and leaving the coast with their 

•Notb. —It is known that. Mr. Ashmun did much, very much towards the 
suppression of the slave trade in the vicinity of the Colony. 
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cargoes. To send out occasionally a man of war to that coast, is of little 
use; for those slave-traders always keep their hired natives, who duly com¬ 
municate to theimthe approach of a man of war, upon which they suddenly 
leave the coast. I repeat it, it is only the religious influence and the pub¬ 
lic intercourse of the Colony with the natives, that can effect the destruc¬ 
tion of the slave trade. 

But I have been too long. I hope you wall excuse my freedom. 1 
would only once more entreat you before I conclude, not to forget poor 
Africa! Remember the promise, “Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands.” 
It seems as if her time were at hand; Africa stretches out her hands, and 
calls for help. O let us help while we can; and Christ will also help us, 
and finally lead us through the valley of the shadow of death, and receive us 
into everlasting glory, where we shall be rewarded according to our doings. 


DtaUv o£ Ju&ge, Washington. 

This venerable man expired in Philadelphia, on the 26th of 
November, in the seventy-first year of his age. It is not at pre¬ 
sent in our power, to give that extended notice of his talents 
and virtues, which is demanded by their exalted character. 
Having studied that profession of which he became so bright an 
ornament, in the ofiice of James Wilson, Esq. subsequently a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States; and after prac¬ 
tising with reputation and success for several years at the bar of 
Virginia, in 1797 he was appointed by President Adams to a 
seat in the highest Judicial tribunal of our country. “He has 
ever (says a writer in the Baltimore Patriot) been distinguished 
for his untiring devotion to his arduous and interesting duties— 
for great sagacity and learning—for firm integrity of purpose, 
and unaffected simplicity of manners. The profession of which 
he was an ornament, and the country for which he has so long 
and so faithfully and so usefully laboured, will deeply regret his 
loss, and never cease to remember him with admiration and 
gratitude.” 

Judge Washington was elected President of the Colonization 
Society at its origin, and ever evinced a deep interest in its 
success. His donations to this Institution were liberal, and as 
far a6 the arduous and responsible duties of his station would 
permit, his time and thoughts were cheerfully given to the ad¬ 
vancement of its objects. At the first annual meeting of the 
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Society, Judge Washington delivered an address containing sen¬ 
timents honourable to his judgment, and expressive of his devout 
confidence in the power and goodness of God. 

“In the magnificent plans now carrying on for the improve¬ 
ment and happiness of mankind, in many parts of the world, we 
cannot but discern the interposition of that Almighty power, 
who alone could inspire and crown with success these great pur¬ 
poses. But amongst them ail, there is perhaps none upon which 
we may more confidently implore the blessing of Heaven, than 
that in which we are now associated. Whether we consider the 
grandeur of the object and the wide sphere of philanthropy which 
it embraces; or whether we view the present state of its progress 
under the auspices of this Society, and under the obstacles which 
might have been expected from the cupidity of many, we may 
discover in each a certain pledge, that the same benignant hand 
which has made these preparatory arrangements, will crown our 
efforts with success. Having, therefore, these motives of piety 
to consecrate and strengthen the powerful considerations which 
a wise policy suggests, we may, I trust, confidently rely upon 
the liberal exertions of the public for the necessary means of 
effecting this highly interesting object.” 

Entertaining such views, Judge Washington was prepared to 
rejoice in all the success of the Institution over which he pre¬ 
sided, and to meet with Christian fortitude and firmness all the 
obstacles inevitably to be encountered in its progress. He did 
much to advance its interests, and was far from considering his 
obligations limited to the influence of his opinions and the weight 
of his name. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers, Dec. 14th, 18£9, the 
following Preamble and Resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“The Board having learned with the deepest regret, that the revered and 
distinguished President of the Colonization Society, the Hon. Bushmod 
Washinutox, expired at Philadelphia on the 26th of November; and desi¬ 
rous of expressing their respect for the character, and grief for the loss of 
this eminent man; 

“ Therefore , Resolved, That the Members of this Board will wear crape 
on the left arm for the space of thirty days. 

“ Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to express the cordial sympa¬ 
thy of this Board with the relatives of the deceased, and the affectionate re¬ 
membrance which their members cherish of his eminent intellectual and 
moral worth.” 
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Meeting of tl\e Society. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society will be held 
in the City of Washington on the third Monday of January, public notice 
to be hereafter given of the time and place. Auxiliary Societies are ear¬ 
nestly invited to represent themselves by Delegates on that occasion. 

liatiies’ Tatr. 

It will be seen by our list of donations, that $2,551 SO have been paid 
over to our Treasurer as the proceeds of the Fairrecently held by the generous 
Ladies of Baltimore. An example of industry, perseverance and charity, 
so beautiful and imposing, demands our gratitude, while it awakens our 
admiration. At a meeting of the Board of Managers on the 8th inst. the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved , That the thanks of this Board be presented to the Ladies of 
Baltimore for their distinguished and very successful efforts, by their re 
cent Fair, to increase the Funds of this Society. 

—«»»6@ ©*«••— 

‘Expedition io\» Mxica. 

Through the generous efforts of the Auxiliary Col. Society of the State 
of Pennsylvania, the brig Liberia has been chartered to convey from 100 to 
150 emigrants to the African Colony. This vessel will sail on or before 
the 10th of January, from Norfolk. Every thing for this expedition has 
been furnished by the liberality of the citizens of Philadelphia, and we trust 
that their honourable example will excite the friends to our Institution 
elsewhere to come forward with increased energy and nobler contributions 
to the great cause which so imperiously demands their exertions. New 
York and Boston themselves, so frequently accustomed to take the lead, 
cannot be the last to follow in a work so humane, philanthropic and Christian. 

We learn from our Agent, Mr. Polk, that a State Society has just been 
formed in Indiana. We shall publish an account of it in our next number. 

The President of Mexico has issued the following Decree, abolishing 
Slavery throughout the whole extent, of that Republic: 

Dkcb.sk. —“The President of the Mexican United States to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Republic, greeting: 

“Desiring to signalize in the year 1829, the anniversary of our inde¬ 
pendence, by an act of national justice and beneficence that may turn to 
the benefit and support of such a valuable good; that may consolidate more 
and more public tranquillity; that may co-operate*to the aggrandizement 
of the Republic, and return to an unfortunate portion of its inhabitants those 
rights which they hold from nature, and that the people protects by wise 
and equitable laws, in conformity with the 30tli art. of the constitutive act, 
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“Making use of the extraordinary faculties which have been granted 
to the executive, I thus decree: 

“1st. Slavery is forever abolished in the Republic. 

“2d. Consequently all those individuals who until this day looked upon 
themselves as slaves, are free. 

“Sd. When the financial situation of the republic admit, the proprie¬ 
tors of slaves shall be indemnified, and the indemnification regulated by a 
law. 

“And in order that the present decree may have its full and entire exe¬ 
cution, I order it to be printed, published and circulated to all those whose 
obligation it iB to have it fulfilled. 

“Given in the Federal Palace of Mexico, on the 15th of Sept, 1829. 

VlCHITTO GCEBHBHO. 

Launxirca de Zavola. 

—. . 

roa THE AFRICAN REPOSITORY. 

"Liberia. 

Bbight gem on Africk’s sable breast. 

Pure fountain ’mid her desert sands,— 

Spot where her baleful Simooms rest. 

And cease to whelm the pilgTim bands, 

To thee shall helpless thousands fly. 

Mother and babe, and hunted sire, 

When the dire slave-ship meets their eye. 

Enkindling War’s malignant fire. 

Star of the lost!—thy beams are shed 
Like Israel’s refuge-cities blest. 

When the sad outcast, panting fled, 

And close the avenger’s footstep prest. 

Thy sheltering arms,—thy genial skies. 

The enfranchis’d slave shall raptur’d view, 

And in the scale of being rise 
To joys his fathers never knew; 

To learn the statesman’s mighty lore,— 

To guard the ark when storms invade,— 

Bid learning’s temples deck thy shore. 

And churches crown thy palmy shade. 

To thee, a wretched heathen band 
Shall scape, from Superstition’s rodj— 

Eye of a long-benighted land! 

Look up,—and gather light from God. 

Hartford , Connecticut. L. H. S. 
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N. B. Many interesting articles, we are compelled to post¬ 
pone. 

ij tmlribwtiorvs 

To the American Colonization Society, from 27th November to 
29 th Dexember , 1829. 

Collection in Springfield church, Ky. per Rev. D. Whitney, .. $5 

By Rev. Mr. Lowrie in his congregation, Decatur co. India, per 

Hon. Mr. Hendricks,.. 5 

In Church of Rev. David D. Field, Stockbridge, Mass, per Hon. 

Mr. Dwight, . 15 50 

In parish of Christ Church, Hartford, Conn, by Rev. N. S. Whea¬ 
ton, per J. M. Goodwin, Esq. through Hon. Mr. Huntingdon, 28 

By Rev. Abr. Reck in the Lutheran church at Middletown, Md. 19 

In the Church at Cazenovia, N. Y. per Rev. I. F. Schermerhom, 24 
By Rev. S. S. Woods in his congregation, Lewistown, Pa. ..... 20 

Per David Woody, Esq. Treasurer of Stubenville Col. Sooiety, 

Annual subscriptions by members of that Society, $3S 

Collection in Episcopal Church, at Stubenville, 12 52- 45 52 

Donation by Miss Landonia Randolph, Fauquier county, Ya. .. 5 

From one in Alexandria, D. C., who to her prayer, adds this 

mite to aid the benevolent designs of the Society, . 5 

Gerritt Smith, Esq.—his 3d annual payment,. 100 

Proceeds of a Fair held in Baltimore, per Mrs. Potter, Mrs. Pink¬ 
ney, Mrs. Hoffman, Mrs. Hawkins, Mrs. Dunbar, Mrs. Owen, 

Mrs. Latrobe, Miss Sprigg, and Mr. John Thomas,. 2,551 S& 

Jos. Trever, Esq. of Connelsville, Pa. the following subscrip¬ 
tions to the African Repository, viz: 

From Messrs. Baldwin & Long, Alex. Johnson, Isaac Mea- 
son, Davidson &. Blackston, and Dempsey &. Rogers, 

each $2,—and Connelsville Aux. Society $5, . 15 

Auxiliary Society of Frederick co. Ya. per John Bruce, Esq. Tr. 

Donation by Sami. Richardson, Esq. Shenandoah co. $10 
Collection at Frontroyal, Frederick co. per Philip D. 

Williamson, Esq. from the following subscribers: 

Philip D. Williamson and James Withers, annual sub- 

_ at_u 4__,_ 


Samuel Myers, Isaac Trout, Jacob Trout, George Rey¬ 
nolds, Hugh A. Cristman, Mordecai Cloud, Henry 
Self, John L. Fant, Reuben Finnell, John Stevenson, 

Jacob Cline, $1 each, annual subscribers,. 11 

Alex. Finnell and Sami. Gardner, $2 each, ann. sub’s. 4 


Alex. L. Jones & Wm. Campbell, 25 cts. each, do. 50— 40 50- 

Rev. John M. Campbell of Dandridge, Tenn. as follows: 


New Market,. 2 31 

Stansbury Plains, .. 1 10- 8 

Thos. Childs, Esq. Greensboro’, Alabama, per Rev. Luther Rice, 10 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Aux. Society, per Geo. Graham, Jr. Esq. Tr. 106 
Aux. Society, Centre College, Danville, Kentucky,. 6 


$3,009 08 
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Brought forward, 93,009 08 
Rev. Wm. Winans, of Centreville, Miss, as follows: 

In payment of arrears on subscriptions for Repository, from Wm. 

S. Byrd, of Gallatin, 92; Rev. Tlios. Ford, Fairfield, $2; Byrd 
Buford, $4; Edward Gatlin, Holmesville, ®4; Robert Smith, 
Centreville, ®6; Thomas Brabston $6, Beverly R. Grayson ®4, 
Washington; Richmond Bledsoe, Natchez, ®8; ®36 

From Rev. Thomas Owens, Rocky Spring; Hezekiah 


Harrington, Fairfield; John Crossley, Liberty; James 
Roberts, Holmesville; Wm. Van Campen, and Thos. 

Henderson, Natchez, Mi.—new subscribers to the Re¬ 
pository—92 each,. 12 

Collected July 4th, 1829, at Washington, Mi. by Rev. 

Benjamin M. Drake, . 20 

Donations—Hez. Harrington ®3, John Higginbotham 1, 4 

Meredith Reneau 50 cts.—Wm. V. Douglass 95, .... 5 50 

William Kendrick $1, Edward Bullock 5, Isaac Single¬ 
terry 1, J. Akin 1, Henry Sandal 50 cts., A friend 1.50 10 
Christian Hover ®1, A friend 5, Wm. Bullock, sen. 1, 7 

Q. Lewis 25 cts., David Bullock $1, Ed. Gatlin 5, .. 6 25 

Eli Smith $1, Richard J. Warner 1, Miss E. B. War¬ 
ner 1, Peres Bonny 1, James Carstarphen 50 cts. 4 50 

R. H. Herbert 50 cts., D. D. Brewer ®1, John Cross- 

ley 3, Gabriel Felder 2, Spence M. Grayson 10, .... 16 50 

Wm. Van Campen ®5, Moses Neal 1, Mr. Miller 1, ., 7 

Robert L. Walker $5, John M. Gamble 5, Louis Po- 

met 1, Chas. O. Donnald 2, Thomas Henderson 18, .. 31 

Edwin Whittemore $5, R. Abbey 2, James Roberts 1, 8- 167 75 


(Mr. Beaumont, a principal Clerk in the Bank of Mississippi, 
where the check for the above was obtained, benevolently re¬ 
mitted the premium of one per cent, chargeable thereon.) 

Col. Hugh Mercer of Fredericksburg, Va. (this in addition to 
former donations, constitute Mrs. Louisa Mercer and Colonel 


Hugh Mercer life members,) . 35 

Collections by Rev. Isaac Orr, as follows: 

Of Danl. Bontecou ®5, Rev. B. Howard ®5, Chas. Stearns ®3, 

all of Springfield, Massachusetts, . ®13 

S. Terry, Esq. Hartford, Con. 40 

Rev. G. W. Campbell, Albany, N..Y. 50 

C. Tappan, Esq. Boston, Massachusetts,. 30 

Dr. S. Marcy $5, Baptist So. 10, Bowman’s Cr. N. Y. 15 
Collection at Lowville 5, Stow’s Square $1.75, Den¬ 
mark 92.81, N. Y. and of Elder Blodget 91.11, ... 10 67 

Collection at New Hartford $22.38, Westmoreland 11, 

Sherburne $15.50, Lansingburgh $17.30, N. Y. .. 66 18 

Ebenezer Watson, Albany, N. Y. 20 33 

Col. at Saratoga Springy $1.38, Lancaster, Pa. 40 cts. 1 78— 246 96 
Jasper Coming, Esq.—his 2d payment on the plan of Gerrit 

Smith, Esq... 100 


The Society of Friends in N. Carolina, per Nathan Mendenhall, 400 
Aux. Society of Georgetown, D. C. per F. T. Seawell, Esq. Tr. 13 12 

Colonization Society of Vermont, per David Baldwin, Esq. Tr. 450 

Collection by Rev. Clement Vellendingham, New Lisbon, Ohio, 2 81 
Collection by Rev. David Higgins, Bath, New York, . 7 19 


$4,431 91 
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Researches in South Africa; illustrating the Civil, Moral, and 
Religious condition of the Native Tribes: including Journals 
of the Author's Travels in the Interior ; together with detailed 
accounts of the progress of the Christian Missions, exhibiting 
the influence of Christianity in promoting Civilization. By 
the Rev. John Philip, D. D., Superintendent of the Missions 
of the London Missionary Society at the Cape of Good Hope , 
tyc. 8/-c. London, 1828. SLvoh. 8 vo. 

CContinued from p. 298.J 

Fkom the Hottentots within the former limits of the Colony, 
Dr. Philip proceeds, in his narrative, to the Bushmen. During 
the seventeenth century, many of the Hottentots, driven to des¬ 
peration by oppression and the loss of all their property, were 
occasionally forced by hunger to seize a few sheep or cattle be¬ 
longing to the colonists. “To evade their pursuers, and to 
have the opportunity of devouring their spoil in peace, they 
would naturally seek refuge in the most inaccessible places of 
the mountains; and in this brief sketch will be seen the origin 
of the Bushmen.” ki And thus," says the landdrost Kupt, 
t( from people living in peace and happiness, divided into kraals 
under chiefs, and subsisting quietly by the breeding of cattle, 
they are become almost all of them huntsmen, Bushmen and rob¬ 
bers, and arc dispersed every where, among the barren and rug¬ 
ged mountains .” 

41 
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In this manner, from the circumstance of oppressing, and rob¬ 
bing and abusing them, as an inferior and subjugated race, the 
occasion very naturally arose of considering and treating them 
as beasts of prey, “made to be taken and destroyed.” One of 
the greatest arts of civilized life, horrible to tell! is to give to 
oppression the aspect of law, to robbery the title of right, and 
to murder and extermination the credit of self-defence and 
general humanity. Those who would strip the Divine Being of 
the attribute of vengeance in behalf of the helpless, do violence 
to one of the best and most sacred principles that animate and 
ennoble our nature. The Bushmen being proscribed and out¬ 
lawed, began to view all but their own class as their mortal and 
irreconcilable enemies; treated as wild beasts, they became 
such in reality; and upon the garments of their oppressors must 
rest the stain of their ferocity. At first few or no iriurders were 
committed by the Bushmen. The era of bitter and bloody hos¬ 
tility between them and the colonists commenced about fifty 
years ago. An overseer of a burgher, near the Zak river, was 
of a brutai and insolent disposition and a great tyrant over the 
Bushmen; and had shot some of them, at times, out of mere 
wantonness. Their patience was at length worn out, and while 
he was one day cruelly treating one of their nation, another 
struck him through with his assagai. This act was represented 
in the colony, as a horrible murder. “A strong commando 
was sent into the Bushman country, and hundreds of innocent 
people were massacred, to avenge the death of this ruffian. Such 
treatment roused the animosity of the Bushmen to the utmost 
pitch, and eradicated all remains of respect which they still re¬ 
tained for the Christians.” The whole race of Bushmen rose at 
once, and commenced a system of predatory and murderous ex¬ 
cursions against the colonists. These acts were retaliated by 
fresh commandoes, who slew the old without pity, and carried 
the young into bondage. “Thus mutual injuries have been ac¬ 
cumulated, and mutual rancour kept up to the present day,” 
(1824.) 

To screen from detestation, these atrocities, on the part of 
the colonists, in the view of civilized communities, it appeared 
necessary to add calumny to injury; and the Bushmen were rep¬ 
resented as caricatures of human nature, as a species of semi- 
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baboon, full of deadly malignity against all other beings. The 
slanders, agreeably to a disgraceful practice not yet abandoned, 
were confirmed and spread by the journalists; and Colquhoun, 
in his “Resources of the British Empire,” has stated, with 
matchless simplicity, that all attempts to tame the Bushmen 
have hitherto proved ineffectual, and that they cannot be civili¬ 
zed. Because, forsooth, they had not the spirit of cattle, to bow 
submissively to the yoke and whip and butcher-knife, they must 
be branded as unfit to be ranked with human beings. Untaught 
savages would, in any case , have an apology. Civilized sav¬ 
ages are the genuine beasts in human form; or sometimes even 
more appropriately, demons incarnate. 

It is a blot upon human nature, that any thing, which grati¬ 
fies the taste or fancy, connected with folly and crime, screens 
them from merited abhorrence; and on the other hand, the sym¬ 
pathy due to suffering is neutralized by any concomitant pro¬ 
ducing disrelish or disgust. Hence the slanders attached to the 
Bushmen, were effectual in consigning them to wrongs and mis¬ 
eries, unpitied and undefended. The too tardy testimony of Dr. 
Philip decides, that “The civilization of that degraded people, 
is not only practicable, but might be easily attained; while they 
are by no means deficient in intellect, they are susceptible of 
kindness; grateful for favours; faithful in the execution of a 
trust committed to them; disposed to receive instruction; and 
by the use of proper means, could be easily brought to exchange 
their barbarous manner of life, for one that would afford more 
comfort.” Dr. Philip adduces the statement of various facts to 
prove his opinion. The following account of one of these de¬ 
famed people, is from the pen of Sir J. Brenton, Baronet. 

“Hermes is an honour to the race, and a distinguished proof of what 
this amiable people are capable of. He possesses the sweetest disposition, 
and the strongest attachments possible. With all the fun and merriment 
you remember in him, there is a depth of thought and solidity of under¬ 
standing that is really astonishing. He has been living for the last year 
with my sisters at Bath, to whom he is invaluable as a servant, and even as 
a friend. He heard, some time since, of an approaching confirmation, and 
expressed a wish to be confirmed. My sister mentioned it to the archdea¬ 
con, who requested to see him, and, after a long, conversation, pronounced 
him to have attained a most extraordinary degree of knowledge in religion. 
He was accordingly confirmed, and became the subject of universal eon- 
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vemtion. A clergyman, who had heard of the circumstance, begged to 
see him, and cross-questioned him iji every way. He asked him which of 
all the characters in the Old Testament he should have wished to have been 
had it been possible. Hermes reflected for some time; and then said firm¬ 
ly, ‘David, Sir.’ ‘What? sooner than Solomon, whose prosperity was so 
great?’ ‘Yes, Sir; both were sinners; but David, we know, repented of 
his sins: while there is no passage of scripture which gives us the same 
opinion of Solomon.’ This is.tbe substance of his answer, which greatly 
suiprised his auditors. His memory is wonderful; he brings home 
every sermon, and comments upon it with extraordinary acuteness.” 

The following extract from an address of a Bushman to his 
countrymen, is also to the point; and contains an argument 
which shew s him, in ethics at least, very far in advance of his 
oppressors. 

“Whv is it that we are persecuted and oppressed by the Christians? Is 
it because we live in desert lands, clothe ourselves with skins, and feed on 
locusts and wild honey? Is there any thing morally better in one kind of 
raiment, or in one kind of food, than another? Was not John the Baptist 
a Bushman ? Did he not dwell in a wilderness? Was he not clothed with 
a leathern girdle, such as we wear? And did he not feed on locusts and 
wild honey? Was he not a Bushman? Yet Christians acknowledge John 
the Baptist to have been a good man. Jesus Christ (whose forerunner he 
was) has said that there has not arisen among men a greater than John the 
Baptist. He preached the doctrine of repentance to the Jews, and multi¬ 
tudes attended his ministry; he was respected even by the Jews, and 
preached before a great king. It is true John the Baptist was beheaded, 
but he was not beheaded because he was a Bushman, but because he was 
a faithful preacher; and where, then, do the Christian Men find any thing 
in the precepts or example of their religion to justify them for robbing and 
shooting us, because we are Bushmen?” 

The colonial government, with an obvious view, at least in 
part, to get rid of the missionaries within their boundaries, re¬ 
commended missions to the Bushmen. Accordingly a mission 
was established at Toverberg, 30|° S. by 26° E. in 1814; and 
afterwards at Hephzibah, 20 or 30 miles north of the former. 
They were attended with signal success; their numbers were 
rapidly increasing; the subjects of their salutary influences 
ceased entirely their depredations on the colony; when in 1816 
orders from government were issued for their abandonment, and 
the missionaries were recalled within the limits of the colony. 
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Subsequent events rendered evident the reasons of this mea¬ 
sure. Designs were brooding, with regard to the Bushmen, 
which required secrecy, and which were likely at least to be re¬ 
tarded by the remonstrances and influence of the missionaries. 
Soon afterwards the grasp of the colony was extended over the 
Bushman country; and by the year 1822, all their lands and 
property, of any value, were appropriated to the colonists, as 
far as Orange river. Says an officer of the colonial government, 
in 1822, “While England boasts of her humanity, and represents 
the Dutch as brutes and monsters, for their conduct towards the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, a narrow inspection into the proceed¬ 
ings which have taken place during the last two or three years, 
will bring to light a system, taken altogether, perhaps exceed¬ 
ing in cruelty any thing recorded of the atrocities committed un¬ 
der the Dutch government.” 

The following deposition, resting on sufficient evidence of 
credibility, will serve perhaps as a fair example of the manner 
in which these high-handed measures were perpetrated. 

“The Deposition of Uithaalder, the Captain of Toverberg: 

“1st, That deponent is a chief of a tribe of the Bushman nation lying 
around Toverberg, south of the Great River, in the district of Graaff-Rei- 
net. 

‘'2nd, That many years ago, the father of deponent and his people, 
whilst in perfect peace, and not having committed the smallest provoca¬ 
tion, were suddenly attacked in their kraal by a party of boors from the 
colony. He and many hundreds of his people, men, women, and children, 
were killed, and ten waggons, loaded with their children, were oarried in¬ 
to the colony, and placed in perpetual servitude. 

“3rd, That, since this melancholy occurrence, many commandoes have 
come against my people, in which multitudes of them have been shot, and 
the children carried away; and this practice was continued till our late 
teacher, the Rev. E. Smith, condescended to live among us, to preach the 
word of God, and to teach us to read, and to refrain from doing harm to 
any body. 

“4th, That while the Rev. £. Smith continued among us, he taught us 
to cultivate gardens, he gave us seeds to plant them, he showed us how to 
grow potatoes, and ploughed land, which he sowed for us; and. when the 
harvest came, he taught us to cut down the corn, and divided it among us; 
and as no more commandoes came against us, we were very happy, and ho- 
ped^that our troubles were over, and we should live in peaqfc. 

“5th, That while we were thus enjoying peace, and getting food to eat. 
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the Rev. Mr. Smith was commanded by the government of the colony to 
leave Toverberg; and the teacher was very much grieved, and many Bush¬ 
men’s hearts were sore pained: we wept much, but remained on, the land 
of our forefathers, cultivating our gardens, and praying to the great God 
for Mr. Smith’s return. 

“6th, That some moons after Mr. Smith’s removal, the boors came and 
took possession of our fountains, chased us from the lands of Toverberg, 
and made us go and keep their sheep. Whitboy, one of my Bushmen, and 
his wife, were both shot by the boors, whilst taking shelter among the rocks, 
and their child carried into perpetual servitude. 

“7th, That I, Uithaalder, was sent by the field-cornet. Van der Walt, to 
keep his sheep; that one night three of his sheep were missing, and the 
field-cornet flogged deponent with the sambok, and drove himself and his 
wife and children from his place, and said, ‘Go now, take that; you have 
not now Mr. Smith, the missionary, to go to, to complain against me.’ 

“8th, That deponent then went to & small fountain near Toverberg, 
where a few Bushmen once lived; but that last moon the field-cornet drove 
himself and wife, and young children, from the fountain, saying, ‘that 
Bushmen should have no fountains in this country, and that they should have 
no pools but the rain-water pools out of which to drink.’ 

#‘9th, That about ten moons ago Louw Styns, the son of Hans Styns, 
travelled with his cattle over the Great River; that I, Uithaalder, was 
watcher of his cattle, and one evening when bringing the cattle home, some 
of the cattle were missing, when deponent was severely beaten with a 
stave by Louw Styns, who said, ‘You have not Mr. Smith to go to now.’ 
The strayed cattle that evening came home of themselves; yet three differ¬ 
ent times was I beat by Louw Styns for the same reason, whereupon de¬ 
ponent left his service. 

“10th, That I, Uithaalder, without people, with my wife and four 
young children, was necessitated to live among the mountains, and to sub¬ 
sist upon locusts; and that, on hearing from a Bushman, who knew where 
-deponent and his family were gone to, that missionaries were at Toverberg, 
deponent came to their waggons on the road, and stated to them his case. 

“Uithaalder humbly begs that such white men as are true Christians will 
take into consideration his distressing case, and the distressing situation of 
his countrymen, who have survived the murdering commandoes, and who, 
after being deprived of their fountains, their gardens, and their game, are 
obliged to see their children taken from them, and themselves driven 
among wild beasts. 

“11th, That last moon, whilst I, Uithaalder, ventured out to the plains, 
seeking roots to eat, a boor came up to deponent, and enquired what I was 
doing there?vrfaying, that 1 meant to steal some of his sheep, and cat 
them; and he^khe boor, beat your deponent with a sambok severely 
-over the head. 
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“12th, That Uithaalder knows that much has been said against the Bush¬ 
men. Whenever sheep, or goats, or cattle have either strayed, or been 
stolen, the boors say the Bushmen have stolen them, and they are flogged, 
and shot, on suspicion only, for the cattle and sheep which have been ta¬ 
ken by others, or destroyed by the lions, wolves, and tigers. 

“ 13th, That Uithaalder allows that Bushmen may, when starving, have 
taken a sheep from a farmer’s flock, to keep himself and children alive, but 
deponent is certain that this seldom happens, and that the Bushmen are 
blamed and punished without having done anything wrong; and, as a proof 
of this assertion, he may state, that three sheep for which he was flogged, 
and driven from the field-comet’s place, were found next day.” 

“2 0th August , 1825.” 

The Griquas are a people situated on the north of the Orange 
river, about midway between the eastern and western coasts of 
the continent. They are a race of mulattoes, whose ancestors 
were the offspring of the colonists by Hottentot females. Find¬ 
ing themselves on a level with the Hottentots, they sought a ref¬ 
uge from reproach and oppression, beyond the limits of the 
colony. Their number was gradually increased by refugees of 
the same description. Their character corresponded with their 
origin. In 1800, when Mr. Anderson went among them, 
“they were a herd of wandering and naked savages, subsisting 
by plunder and the chase. Their bodies were daubed with red 
paint; their heads loaded with grease and shining powder, with 
no covering but the filthy caross over their shoulders, without 
knowledge, without morals, or any traces of civilization; thev 
were wholly abandoned to witchcraft, drunkenness, licentious¬ 
ness, and all the consequences which arise from the unchecked 
growth of such vices.” Mr. Anderson and Mr. Kramer wan¬ 
dered about with them five years and a half; when at length they 
induced them to locate where they are now settled. Here, 
“when their labours began to produce their legitimate effects 
on the minds of the Griquas, promiscuous intercourse between 
the sexes was immediately abandoned, and since that period 
every man has confined himself to one wife:” murders, which 
had been frequent, ceased,- they became honest in their deal¬ 
ings, and industrious in the cultivation of the ground; and as¬ 
sumed in all respects the aspect of a civilized community. In 
1814, Mr. Anderson received an order from the colonial gov¬ 
ernment, to furnish twenty men, from his institution, for the 
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cape regiment. With this order, coming from a source whence 
the Griquas had received neither laws nor protection, they re¬ 
fused to comply. Lord Somerset, the Governor, with much 
mildness of manner , accused them of the want of love and grat¬ 
itude, and threatened to bring them all into the colony, and dis¬ 
perse them among the farmers. This people, at that time, lived 
ten days’ journey beyond the limits of the colony. During Mr. 
Anderson’s absence at Cape Town, one of the colonists per¬ 
suaded them, that the mission was an engine of government to 
enslave them! Many of them, in consequence, left the institu¬ 
tion, and the rest were the prey of alarm and jealousy. As the 
missionaries wielded no other power but persuasion, this wicked, 
act was to them the source of immense mischief and misery. In 
1820, a government order was issued to raise a powerful com¬ 
mando, and to take all the Griquas prisoners, and bring them 
within the colony. The execution of this order was prevented 
by the remonstrance of Dr. Philip, in which he made use of 
danger from a desperate people, as the chief dissuasive. As a 
substitute for the proposed measure, a government agent was 
appointed, and sent among them. This very greatly increased 
the jealousy, which before existed: large numbers of malcon¬ 
tents left the settlement, and combining together under the 
name of Bergenaars, carried murder and devastation and rob¬ 
bery in every direction, and became to a great extent, thieves, 
kidnappers and slave factors for the unprincipled colonists; and 
extended their depredations upon the defenceless tribes, far into 
the interior of Africa. (To be continued.) 


An Address delivered in Charleston , before the Agricultural So- 
cicty of South Carolina , at its Anniversary Meeting , on Tues¬ 
day the 18 th of August , 1824. By Charles Cotesworth 
Pinkney. 

We feel under obligations to the Friend in South Carolina, who 
transmitted to us this address, although we must widely differ 
in opinion from many of the sentiments therein expressed. We 
learn with pleasure, that Mr. Pinkney is a gentleman of high 
respectability, and an esteemed and liberal-minded professor of 
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religion in the Episcopal Church- Doubtless, the opinions which 
he maintains prevail to a very considerable extent among the 
well-educated and enlightened citizens of South Carolina. We 
are the more convinced of this, because the errors of this ad¬ 
dress are also to be found in the Southern Review, a work de¬ 
servedly respected for its literary character, but occasionally 
dishonoured and defaced by sentiments unworthy of our country 
and the age. Nor can we feel much surprize, when we reflect 
on the mighty influence which the habits and circumstances and 
feelings of the Society in which they live, exert even upqn thought¬ 
ful and well-regulated minds, that Mr. Pinkney has not ypt, with 
the independence and boldness of a master spirit, castaway from 
him opinions which derive no sanction from conscience, reason, 
or the word of God. “Men (says a very judicious writer) without 
a high degree of religious and moral principle, maybe brought by 
habit and familiarity to tolerate any thing;” and we may add also, 
that with a high degree of moral and religious principle, they may 
be led to believe and defend doctrines, particularly in regard 
to human rights and political institutions, odious in themselves 
and ruinous to the interests of mankind. While then we utter¬ 
ly condemn most of the principles avow r ed by Mr. Pinkney in 
this Address, we feel no inclination to deny to him either intel¬ 
lectual or moral w ^rth, nor can we doubt that a candid recon¬ 
sideration of tlie" subject will result in a conviction that these 
principles are alike false, and hostile to human happiness. 

It is time, however, that not the author of this Address only, 
but South Carolina should calmly and seriously review opin¬ 
ions which she is attempting to maintain, contradictory, in the 
judgment of nine’-tenths of the civilized world, to the law of 
nature and of God./ It is no part of our creed that the Southern 
S tates are morally bound to proclaim immediate and universal 
e mancipation . With a writer in the Southern Review we say, 
“the situation of the people of these States was not of their choos- 
ing. When they came to the inheritance* it was subject to this 
mighty incumbrance, and it would be criminal in them to ruin 
or waste the estate, to get rid of the burthen at once.” With 
this writer we add also, in the language of Captain Hall, that 
the “slave holders ought not (immediately) to disentangle them¬ 
selves from the obligations which have devolved upon them, as 


S 
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the masters of slaves.” We believe that a master may sustain 
his relation to the slave, with as little criminality as the slave 
sustains his relation to the mastcr.^But we feel little sympathy 
for those who in the language of Mr. Harrison of Virginia, “still 
look upon their slaves in the light in which most mfen regarded 
them when the slave trade was legitimate. Of those, wherever 
they are, who hold their slaves with that same sentiment which 
impelled the kidnapper when he forcibly bore them off, I know 
not how morality can distinguish them from the original wrong¬ 
doers, pirates by nature, and pirates by civilized law.” That 
the system of slavery must exist temporarily in this country, we 
as firmly believe, as that for its existence a single moment, t here 
c an be offered justly no plea but necessity . Were tig vej^T spirit 
of angelic chanty tjyperyade fill the hearts of aU t^e slaye- 
fiohJersTn our land, TT would by no means require that aH th^slavea 
should belnsta ntane oii si y liberated^d to us it appears as evident 
thafTn tile adoption and execution of any measures for the remo¬ 
val of this system, the welfare of the proprietors is to be regarded 
equally with those of the slaves, as that measures for this pur¬ 
pose are demanded by considerations of expediency, morality, 
and religion. That the plea of necessity for this system can but 
for a short time remain valid $ that during this period, Christian 
kindness should soften down as much as possible its revolting fea¬ 
tures; that the obligations to remove it, based upon the obvious in¬ 
justice of its nature, its countless and incomprehensible evils and 
the certainty that its removal is practicable, press upon the people 
of the south, and that to them it pertains as a matter of duty 
and of right, immediately to set about a work of such momentous 
interest and importance, we can no more doubt than we can doubt 
the responsibility of human actions, or the reality of the rights of 
man. That most of those interested in thesvstem of which wb 
write, w ill unhesitatingly admi t th e correctness of these sent i¬ 
ments , w e have perfect confidenc e. most all masters in Vir¬ 
gin ia.,^9a5S±£ElJ£^ to the proposition, that when 

the slaves can be liberated without danger to themselve s, and to 
th eir own advanta ge, it ought to be donej) If there are few who 
think otherwise in Virginia, I feel assured that there are few 
such any where in the South.” 
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Mr. Pinkney maintains that slavery as it exists in South Car¬ 
olina, is “no greater, or more unusual evil, than befalls the poor 
in general; that its extinction would be attended with calami¬ 
ty to the country, and to the people connected with it, in every 
character and relation; that no necessity exists for such extinc¬ 
tion; that slavery is sanctioned by the Mosaic dispensation; that 
it is a fulfilment of the denunciation pronounced against the 
second son of Noah; that it is not inconsistent with the genius 
and spirit of Christianity, nor considered by St. Paul as a mor¬ 
al evil.” We presume the views of Mr. Pinkney, differ little 
from those of Governor Miller, who, in his recent message to the 
Legislature of South Carolina, says; 

"Slavery is not a national evil; on the contrary, it is a national benefit. 
The agricultural wealth of the country, is found in those States owning 
slaves, and a great proportion of the revenue of the Government is derived 
from the products of slave labor. Slavery exists in some form every where, 
and it is not of much consequence in a philosophical point of view, wheth¬ 
er it be voluntary or involuntary.” 

Sentiments like these, we trust, will never receive the appro¬ 
bation of the American people. Before we could adopt them, 
we must forget the age in which we live, and our glorious coun¬ 
try; we must forget the principles of our independence, and turn 
our eyes from the sacred memorials of freedom; we must escape 
from the humanising influences of philosophy, the abodes of civ¬ 
ilization, and the mild and cheering accents of religion;—we 
must in fact extinguish the light of conscience, and silence 
the loudest remonstrances of Justice and of Truth. But it is not 
our purpose to dicuss the questions between Mr. Pinkney and 
ourselves. But we would earnestly invite his attention to the 
Discourse of Edwards, on the subject of slavery, the arguments 
of which it is impossible for any reasonable mind to resist. We 
would also entreat him to peruse the tracts of Granville Sharp, 
whose luminous essay produced a change in the legal opinions 
of Lord Mansfield. Our present purpose is, to exhibit the con¬ 
trast between the opinions of Mr. Pinkney, and those of many 
eminent individuals, not less interested perhaps than himself in 
the system which he attempts to defend. 

Patrick Henry. 

“I repeat it again, that it would rejoice my very soul, that every one of 
my fellow beings was emancipated. As we ought, with gratitude, to admire 
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that decree of Heaven which has numbered us among the free, we ought 
to lament and deplore the necessity of holding our fellow men in bondage.” 

[Debates in Virginia Convention. 

Governor Randolph. 

“I hope that there is none here, who, considering the subject in the 
calm light of philosophy, will make an objection dishonourable to Virgin¬ 
ia; that at the moment they are securing the rights of their citizens, an ob¬ 
jection is started that there is a spark of hope, that those unfortunate men 
now held in bondage, may, by the operation of the General Government, 
be made free.”— [Ibid. 

Zachariah Johnson. 

“They tell us that they see a progressive danger of bringing about eman¬ 
cipation. The principle has begun since the Revolution; let us do what 
we will, it will come round. Slavery has been the foundation of that impi¬ 
ety, and dissipation, which have been so much disseminated among our 
countrymen. If it were totally abolished, it would do much good.”— [lb. 
/ Judge Tucker. 

In 1795, this gentleman wrotej 

“The introduction of slavery into this country, is, at this day, consider¬ 
ed among its greatest misfortunes.” In 1803—“Will not our posterity ex¬ 
ecrate the memory of those ancestors, who having it in their power to 
avert evil, have, like their first parents, entailed a curse upon all future 
generations. What a blood-stained code must that b?, which is calculated 
for the restraint of millions held in bondage. Such must our unhappy 
country exhibit, unless we are both wise and just enough to avert from 
posterity, the calamity and reproach which are otherwise unavoidable. 
Those who wish to postpone the measures (to remove this evil) do not 
reflect that every day renders the task more arduous to be performed.” 
Mr. Jefferson. 

“And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure, when we have re¬ 
moved their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the people, that 
these liberties are the gift of God. "With what execration should the 
statesman be loaded, who, permitting one half the citizens to trample on 
the rights of the other, transforms those into despots, and these into ene¬ 
mies; destroys the morals of the -one, and the amor pairix of the other!” 

[Notes on Virginia. 

Judge Washington. 

“The effect of this Institution, if its prosperity shall equal our wishes, 
will be alike propitious to every interest of our domestic society; and 
should it lead, as we may fairly hope it will, to the slow, but gradual abo¬ 
lition of slavery, it will wipe from our political Institutions, the only blot 
which stains therm and in palliation of which, we shall not be at liberty 
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to plead the excuse of moral necessity, until we shall have exerted all the 
means which we possess, for its extinction.”— [Speech before Col. Soc. 
General Harper. 

“It tends, and may powerfully tend, to rid us, gradually and entirely, 
in the United States, of slaves and slavery; a great moral and political evil, 
of increasing virulence and extent, from which much mischief is now felt, 
and very great calamity in future, is justly apprehended. It speaks not 
only to our understandings, but to our senses; and however it may be deri¬ 
ded by some, or overlooked by others, who have not the ability or time, or 
do not give themselves the trouble to reflect on, and estimate properly, 
the force and extent of those great moral and physical causes, which pre¬ 
pare gradually, and at length bring forth the most terrible convulsions in 
civil society; it will not be viewed without deep and awful apprehensions 
by any who shall bring sound minds and some share of political know¬ 
ledge and sagacity, to the serious consideration of the subject. Such 
persons will give their most serious attention to any proposition which 
has for its object, the eradication of this terrible mischief lurking in our 
vitals.”— [Letter on CoL Society. 

Darby. 

“Copying from Montesquieu, and not from observation of nature, cli 
mate has been called upon to account for stains on the human character, 
imprinted by the hand of political mistake. No country where negro 
slavery is established, but must bear in part the wounds inflicted on nature 
and justice. Without pursuing a train of metaphysical reasoning, we may 
at once draw this induction, that if slavery like pain, is one of the laws of 
existence, the latter does not more certainly produce physical weakness, 
debility and death, than does the former lessen the purity of virtue in the 
human breast .”—[History of Louisiana. 

M'Call. 

“It is shocking to human nature that any race of mankind and their 
posterity should be sentenced to perpetual slavery .”—[History of Georgia. 
General Mercer. 

“For, although it is believed, and is, indeed, too obvious to require 
proof, that the Colonization of the Free People of Colour alone, would 
not only tend to civilize Africa; to abolish the slave-trade; and greatly to 
advance their own happiness; but to promote that also of the other class¬ 
es of society, the proprietors and slaves; yet the hope of the gradual and 
utter abolition of slavery, in a manner consistent with the rights, interests 
and happiness of Society, ought never to be abandoned.” 

[Report to Colonization Society. 

F. S. Key , Esqr. 

"I hope I may be excused, if I add, that the subject which engages us. 
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is one in which it is our right to act—as much our right to act, as it is 
the right of those who differ from us not to act. If we believe in the ex¬ 
istence of a great moral and political evil amongst us, and that duty, honor 
and interest, call upon us to prepare the way for its removal, wa must 
act. All that can be required of us, is that we act discreetly, 8t.c.” 

[Speech before Colonization Society. 

G. W. P. Custis, Esqr. 


"And oh, Sir, when we look too, to ourselves—when we see the fertiliza¬ 
tion of those barren wastes, which always mark the land of slaves—when 
we see a dense population of freemen—when lovely cottages and improv¬ 
ed farms arise upon our now deserted and sterile soil—and where now 
deep silence reigns, we hear the chimes of Religion from the village spire, 
will you not, will not every friend of his country, thank this Society for 
its patriotic labours? Yes, Kings might be proud of the effects which this 
Society will have produced. Far more glorious than all their conquests will 
ours be, for it would be the triumph of freedom over slavery, of liberality over 
prejudice, and of humanity over the vice and wretchedness which ever 
wait on ignorance and servitude.”— [Speech before Colonization Society. 
Mr. Clay. 

“If they would repress all tendencies towards liberty, and ultimate 
emancipation, they must do more than put down the benevolent efforts of 
this Society. They must penetrate the human soul, and eradicate the light 
of reason and the love of liberty.^Our Friends, who are cursed with this 
?greatest ofhuman evils (slavery) deserve our kindest attention and considera¬ 
tion. Their property and safety are both involved.^-j-[£peecA before Col. So. 
- Wrn. H.'Fitzhugh , Esqr. 


/ f “Slavery, in its mildest form, is an evil of the darkest character. Cruel 
and unnatural'in its origin, no plea can be urged in justification of its con- 
Ainuance but the plea of necessity not that necessity which arises from 
/our habits, our prejudices, or our wants; but the necessity which requires 
( us to submit to existing evils, rather than substitute by their removal oth- 
1 ers of a more serious and destructive character. There is no riveted at¬ 
tachment to slavery prevailing extensively, in any portion of our country. 
Its injurious effects on our habits, our morals, our individual wealth, and 
more especially on our national strength and prosperity, are universally 
felt, and almost universally acknowledged.” 


Such are the opinions of gentlemen of eminent talents, all of 
whom were or are citizens of the South; most of whom, if not all, 
have been (and many of them are at present) extensive p ropri e¬ 
t ors of slaves . We adduce their testimony to show, that the most 
distinguished and highminded individuals in the southern states. 
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cannot without injustice, be accused of maintaining the absurd 
and abominable doctrines, boldly asserted by Governor Miller, 
and which Mr. Pinkney has laboured to defend. Very few, we 
believe, will be found willing to share with these gentlemen, 
the honours of maintaining principles which are seen only, per¬ 
haps, in their true character, around the throne of the Turlc, or 
among the Arabs of the desert. Indeed the Southern Review 
c annot go with them, without some manifest reluctance and re¬ 
lenting. Even this, instead of regarding slavery as “no na¬ 
tional evil, but a national benefit,” thinks the “conscientious 
slave-holder deserves a larger share of the sympathy of those 
who have sympathy to spare, than any other class of men, not 
excepting the slave .himself.” Even this Review, thinks one 
great evil of the system , is its tendency to produce disorders and 
poverty in a country, by the excessive indulgence of careless, 
or too scrupulous masters. Even 'this Review, considers the 
slave trade to have been “A conspiracy of all Europe, and the 
commercial part of this continent, not only against Africa, but 
in a more aggravated sense, against these southern regions. ” 
“The sternest justice,” it remarks, can demand no more than 
that we should be thought as had as those, who brought this evil 
upon us.” We could not better have expressed our own opinion; 
yet, we have too much liberality towards our Brethren of the 
South, to copy this remark, without entering our solemn protest 
against any attempt to fix the inexpressible guilt, and infamy of 
the slave trade, elsewhere, than upon those who defend the prin¬ 
ciples in which it originated, and would perpetuate the tremendous 
evil, which it has brought upon our country. If Liberty must be 
wounded in the house of her friends, let not the guilt of such 
an outrage, be imputed to the innocent. We are mortified, to 
think that such an evidence of ingratitude can exist within our 
beloved and blessed Country. We cannot see without regret, 
such a stain upon our reputation; such occasion given to For¬ 
eigners, to cast upon us reproach. We are confident, however, 
that few among us deserve this reproach. We have just read, 
with a degree of pleasure, which any passage of the same length 
has seldom excited, the bold, yet candid remarks of Mr. Levas- 
seur on this subject; and we trust, that it will be long before 
Americans will dissent from his opinions, or invalidate his tes¬ 
timony. 
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Mr. Levasseur. 

“Happily, there is no part of the civilized world in which it is necessary 
to discuss the justice or injustice of the principle of negro slavery; at the 
present day every sane man agrees that it is a monstrosity, and it would 
be altogether inaccurate, to suppose ‘that there are in the United States 
more than elsewhere, individuals sufficiently senseless to seek to defend 
it, either by their writings or conversation. For myself, who have tra¬ 
versed the 24 States of the Union, and in the course of a year have had 
more than one opportunity of hearing long and keen discussions upon 
this subject, I declare, that I never have found but a single person who 
seriously defended this principle. This was a young man, whose head, 
sufficiently imperfect in its organization, was filled with confused and ri¬ 
diculous notions relative to Roman History; and appeared to be complete¬ 
ly ignorant of the history of his own country. It would be waste of time, 
to repeat here his crude and ignorant tirade. ” 

Mr. Pinkney justifies the continuance of slavery on the 
ground that “among all the plans and projects of abolition, no 
humane and rational means of carrying it into effect has ever 
been devised. Sad experience has already exposed the absurd¬ 
ity and cruelty of African Colonization.” it is not easy for us 
to understand how a well-informed, honest, and honourable 
man can, without some compunctions of conscience, hazard 
such unfounded assertions. Does not Mr. Pinkney know, 
(he certainly ought to know.) that the plan adopted by the 
American Colonization Society, has hitherto, in its execution, 
been attended with a measure of success, unparalleled in the 
history of similar enterprises? Does he not know, that a fertile 
territory has been obtained; that more than 1400 souls have 
been established upon it; that they are contented, happy and 
prosperous; that they share in the offices of a well-organized 
government; that they are making advances in agriculture, com¬ 
merce, and all useful occupations; exerting a benign influence 
upon the native tribes, and strengthening the foundations of a 
free and Christian Society? Is this a failure? Are such results 
deserving the ridicule and contempt of an intelligent, sober and 
benevolent mind? Considering the difficulties encountered by 
this Society, and its scanty resources; has it effected nothing 
meriting the public approbation and animating to the spirit of a 
philanthropist, and the heart of a Christian? We gladly submit 
these questions to the tribunal of public opinion. 
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Mi*. Hodgson’s Hottei. 

Necessity alone could have induced us to delay so long as we 
have done,the publication of the following highly interesting Letter. 
It evinces clear and comprehensive views, and is from the pen of a 
gentleman, whose merits, we are glad to see, are known and 
appreciated,/not only in our country, but by the learned of 
England. 

The Fellatahs , Central Africa , and the Colonization Society. 

Algiers, June 1, 1829. 

The late travels of Captain Clapperton in the interior of Africa, have 
made invaluable contributions to science. The geography, the political 
and natural history of Nigritia, were heretofore as obscure as are the foun¬ 
tain and issue of its mysterious Nile. So ignorant were the ancients ofthis 
remote country, that in the Augustan age of Rome, the fifth aone of the 
globe, comprehending the equatorial regions, was deemed, inhabitabihs 
u:stu —uninhabitable from heat. It was reserved for the British traveller to 
visit and describe the populous kingdoms of Soudan. 

Associated with Major Denham in his first expedition from Tripoli, Capt. 
Clapperton traversed Fczzan and the desert of Tibbou, and reached Bour- 
nou, a great negro empire, the extent anti power of which was represented 
to our own Ledyard, whilst at Cairo. Between Bournou and the river Ni¬ 
ger or Quorra, to the east, lie the populous states of Haoussa, Gouber and 
Sackatoo. The town of Sackatoo, which was the limit of Captain Clap- 
perton’s first expedition, is the capital of the Fellatahs and the residence 
of the sultan, the renowned and learned Bello. 

In the latter part of 1825, Captain Clapperton proceeded to the Gulf of 
Benin, with the object of penetrating to Sackatoo and Bournou, in a direc¬ 
tion opposite to that of his former expedition. He landed at Badagri, west 
of Dahomey, and his journey thence to Sackatoo, was marked by extreme 
hospitality from the negro nations through which.he passed. His happy ar¬ 
rival at the capital of sultan Bello, completed an accurate survey of this 
continent, from Tripoli to Benin. The untimely death of Captain Clap¬ 
perton at Sackatoo, leaves us deeply to regret that he had not survived to 
perform other voyages of discovery in that Cimmerian land, which has 
equally attracted the curiosity of science and the benevolence of philanthro¬ 
py. The great objects of botli will be much facilitated by tho enterprise 
of tliis distinguished pioneer. 

Of all the nations of central Africa, described by Captain Clapperton, 
the Fellatahs are esteemed the most remarkable. The publication of his 
first journey to Soudan, represented this people as inhabiting the country 
of the negroes, but differing from them essentially in physical character, 
43 
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They have straight hair, noses moderately elevated, the parietal bones not 
so compressed as those of the negro, nor is their forehead so much arched. 
1'he colour of their skin is a light bronze, like that of the Wadreagans, or 
Melano Gxtulians, and by this characteristic alone, can they be classed in 
the Ethiopian variety of the Human species. 

The Fellatahs are a warlike race of shepherds, and have within a 
short period subjugated an extensive portion of Soudan. The lamented ma¬ 
jor I^ing, who arrived at Tombuctpo, assures us that they were then in 
possession of that far-famed city. It was an order from the Fellatah governor 
which compelled him to leave Tombuctoo, and to his instigation or conni¬ 
vance is his death, probably, to be attributed. Mungo Park was killed by 
a party of these peopl,e» while descending the Quorra. They may be sup¬ 
posed to occupy the banks of this unknown river, from its rise to its termi¬ 
nation. 

During the late visit of Captain Clapperton to Sackatoo, his inquiries 
were particularly addressed to the history, the social and political condi¬ 
tion of the Fellatahs. The "publication of his narrative will be received with 
unusual interest, for this nation presdents itself as a curious and important 
subject of philosophic speculation. The Fellatahs will,probably erect one 
vast empire in Soudan, and the influence this power may exercise in the 
great question of African civilization, gives to them no ordinary impor¬ 
tance. If Sultan Bello should be induced to abolish slavery, the most effi¬ 
cient means will have been discovered for its entire suppression. The ex¬ 
ample of so great an empire, or the menace of its chief, would effectually 
check the inhuman cupidity or barbarism of the lesser tribes of the coast. 
Such an event would cause a great revolution in the commerce of these 
countries, and the a; ts of civilized life would speedily be adopted. Moroc¬ 
co, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, would lose their lucrative trade in slaves, 
which being no longer objects of barter, commerce would seek the more 
convenient markets of the Atlantic coast, in preference to encountering 
the horrors and perils of the desert. This view of the sQbject has not escaped 
the Moorish statesmen, who, it is known, have been using their influence 
with the negro governments, to obstruct the free access of Christians among 
them. The colony of Liberia is destined to have an agency in such a revo¬ 
lution of commerce, and will participate in the great advantages thence 
to result. 

The history and character of the Fellatahs acquires importance! and in 
anticipation of the more extensive information to be derived from Captain 
Clapperton’s travels, some remarks arc submitted upon this nation. 

The Fellatahs are so denominated by the negroes < but the name by 
which they call themselves is FtUun , which might be more correctly writ¬ 
ten Foulan, according to the sound of the syllables. The origin of the 
term Fellatahs is not known, but as they arc anlhropokiepths, like the Tua- 
rycks, and steal negroes, to make slaves of them, it is probably an appella¬ 
tion of reproach, like that of Sergoo, given to these latter. 
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They are known on the Senegal and .Gambia, as Foolahs, and Pouls.— 
Mungo Park describes them under the first denomination, and M. Mollien 
under the second. The Fellatahs extend from the Atlantic to the confines 
of Darfour, and speak every where the same language. 

A vocabulary is here subjoined, with grammatical inflections of words. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Water 

Deam 


Fire 

Gheahingol 


Sun 

Nandjee 


Moon 

Lauro 


Man 

Gorkoo 

Gorbai 

Woman 

Debbo 

Eroubai 

Head 

Horee 

Koiee 

Eye 

Yeteree 

Gitee 

Hand 

Djungo 

Djundai 

Dog 

Rawano 

Dawaree 

Cow 

Naga 

8odo 

Nai 

House 

Ouro 

Horse 

Putcho 

Putchee 

Cat 

Musoro 

Musodee 

Bird 

Sondo 

Chiullee 

Day 

Handee 

Nyandee 

Night 

Djemraa 

Baldee 

Year 

Dungoo 

Doobee 

Adjectives suffer 

no change of gender. 


The pronouns personal are 


Mee 

I Meenom 

We 

An 

Thou Anoon 

Ye 

Kankoo 

He Kambai 

They 


Possessive pronouns are thus— 

Horee-am My Head 

Djungo-an Thy Hand 

* Sodo-mako His House 

This vocabulary shows that the Fellatahs are not of Arabic origin, as sug¬ 
gested by the Revue Britannique, January No. 1829, nor of Berber, as M. 
Mollien seems inclined to think. This nation issued probably from the ele¬ 
vated plateau about the source of the Niger, where a temperate climate 
may be supposed to reign. As the Fellatahs are found in the vicinity of 
Abyssinia, they would be identified with the Falasha, of that country, if 
their language should be ascertained to be the same.—Bruce says that the 
FaJashas are Jews, and speak the ancient Ethiopian. About this language 
little is known. 

Negro languages possess a peculiar character.—An investigation of the 
idioms of Tibbou, Boraou, Haoussa and Tombuctoo, discovers that they 
have no distinctions of gender and number. Perhaps verbs are not inflec¬ 
ted. If the complex languages of the Tuarvcks on the north, art d the Fel- 
lataht to the south, which nations occupy co-extensive parallels of latitude, 
be compared with the simple, rude dialect of Soudan, it might be inferred 
that the great Author of the Universe has made as broad a difference in 
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the speech as in the skins of men. If a fall investigation establish the fact 
that languages may be divided into white and black, then philosophy will 
demand illustrations «f the moral History of man. 

The exploration of Africa, has been an object of constant solicitude to 
the British Government. To accomplish this, several expeditions have been 
sent, at gTeat expense, and its enterprising travellers have penetrated 
across this continent, hitherto the terra incognita of geography. The inter¬ 
esting question of the rise and termination of the Quorra (Niger) has not 
vet, however, been completely solved. The Quarterly lteview of the last 
year, infers from the observations made by Captain Clapperton, that it runs 
into lake Tchad in the kingdom of Bournou. Whether it takes a souther¬ 
ly direction, and empties into the gulf of Benin, or flowing easterly, it falls 
into lake Tchad, is a question yet sub judicc , and we may enter the field 
of discovery with peculiar advantage. 

Our colony of Liberia is planted at a point of thc’African coast, which of¬ 
fers great facilities for voyages into the interior. The river Mesurada,* takes 
its rise in the mountains of Kong, and in a district which from mild tempe¬ 
rature of climate, fertility of soil, and beautiful aspect of nature, is called 
by the natives, Mam .—the country of God. It is probable that the Qt»or- 
ra has its source in the same elevated region, and that it interlocks with tho 
Mesurada. If the Fellatahs have a western origin, they must be indige¬ 
nous to these mountains; and it may be imagined, that they have descended 
to the southern plains, as they now occupV the north. That negro tribe 
discovered by Mr. Ashtnun, in the country adjacent to Liberia, which had 
advanced in arts and was familiar with the Arabic language, may be Fclia- 
tahs. 

The solution of these questions would be interesting in science, and are 
important to Liberia, which is destined to become a great empire, and may 
now be esteemed the nucleus of African civilization. At no other point 
could it so favourably commence. In the countries north of the Sahara, 
where the climate permits the white man to exist, the savage fanaticism of 
the Mahomcdan religion would not tolerate a Christian settlement. Among 
the negroes of the Senegal, the Gambia, and the Rio Grande, that religion 
has taken so deep root, that a Christian colony of negToe* would be extir¬ 
pated in obedience to the sanguinary precepts of the Koran. Liberia Uon 
the confines of Islam, where the fetiche of the simple African docs not re¬ 
quire the blood of man, in the name of God. To the west of the colony, 
along the coast, arc the fierce people of Ashantcc and Dahomey, ami a set¬ 
tlement further south, would have been too distant from the centre of Africa 
and from the coast of America. The selection therefore of the windward, 
coast for the establishment of an American colony, was by providential di¬ 
rection. 

•This is an error. The Mesurada or Montscrado is a small river, the St. 
Pauls bieng much larger. 
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The nations of the interior have already heard with astonishment'and de¬ 
light that black men from America are settling on the coast, and that they 
possess the arts of the white man. To cultivate good intelligence with 
these nations, to make known the objects of the colony, its pacific and 
commercial character, will be deemed a wise policy. This purpose would 
be best effected by a mission from amongthe colonists. A small expedi¬ 
tion from Monrovia, ascending the Mesurada to its head waters, and pro¬ 
ceeding from the source of the Niger, along its course, would accomplish 
these objects, and at the same time make useful discoveries. Perhaps the 
solution of the questio vexata of geography, the rise and termination of 
the Niger, is reserved for the Liberian. Such an expedition is convenient¬ 
ly within the means of individual enterprise; it would promote the general 
interests of science, procure commercial advantages, and in the prospective 
of philanthropy, might have a happy and active influence in the suppres¬ 
sion of the slave trade. 

In this view, a small part of the national appropriation, might not be deem¬ 
ed misapplied for that object. Should it be reserved for individual under¬ 
taking, I now offer a contribution of one hundred dollars, which are placed 
at the disposition of Peter S. Duponceau, Esq. A scientific expedition for 
African discoveries is an object worthy of the American Philosophical Socie¬ 
ty, and under the direction of which, that now suggested should be perform¬ 
ed. 

WILLIAM B. HODGSON. 

P. 8. Di poxckav, Esq. 

— *•*0 © 04*** —■ 

Intelligence. 

On the 14th of October, a meeting was held in the middle Dutch 
Church, in New York, to consider the present condition and wants of the 
Colonization Society. The Hon. Walter Bowne, Mayor of the City, was 
called to the chair, and the Rev. Dr. Knox appointed Secretary. The 
meeting was addressed in an interesting and impressive manner by the 
Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, Principal of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at 
Hartford, (Conn.) Captain Stockton, of the U. S. Navy, and by F. S. Key, 
Esqr. one of the managers of the Parent Institution. 

After Mr. Key had concluded his address, the following resolutions 
were adopted;— 

Hisolved. As the sense of this meeting, that we highly approve of the 
objects, the past exertions, and the future plans, of the American Coloni¬ 
zation Society, and earnestly recommend it to the patronage of this com¬ 
munity' . 

licsoh'td. That a committee of three be appointed to take immediate 
measures to raise funds for the American Colonization Society, in its pre¬ 
sent exigency, and transmit the same to the Board of the Society at Wash- 
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Ington. fMyndert Fan Schaick, Frederick Sheldon and J. Leavitt, Esqs. 
■were appointed such committee.) 

Resolved , That the thanks of this meeting be given to the gentlemen who 
have presented such full and satisfactory information concerning the inter¬ 
esting question of colonizing Africa. 

Resolved, That the committee appointed by this meeting be requested 
to procure copies of the addresses delivered on the present occasion, and 
to cause the same to be published, with the view of disseminating informa¬ 
tion, and exciting the zeal of the philanthropic public in favour of the ob¬ 
jects contemplated by the American Colonization Society. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to his honour the 
mayor, for his attention in presiding. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the chairman and secre¬ 
tary, and published in the papers of the city. 

Waltkh Dowsx, Chairman- 

JoHic Knox, Secretary. 


At a Public Meeting in Philadelphia, on the 21st ult on the subject of 
African Colonization, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

On motion of Mr. Peters: Resolved, That the views and purposes of the 
American Colonization Society; its arduous and successful labors in plant¬ 
ing a prosperous Colony of Free People of Color on the shores of Africa; its 
influence in the Southern States, by which a number of those who were 
bom to slavery have been emancipated, and the assurances the Society has 
received that a much greater number, now in bondage, will be made free 
when means are afforded to transport them to the Colony, entitle the Soci¬ 
ety to the confidence and support of the friends of the abolition of slavery. 

On motion of Mr. Mcllvaine: Wsaui it appears to this Meeting that 
several hundred persons, now held as slaves in the Southern States, may be 
.gratuitously liberated whenever the Colonization Society shall be able to 
send them to Africa, and that the emancipation of such slaves cannot be 
effected by any other arrangement: 

Therefore, Resolved, That this meeting earnestly recommend to the consi- 
■dcration of the citizens of Philadelphia the expediency and the duty of con¬ 
tributing to the liberation of the slaves referred to; and the President and 
Secretaries of this Meeting, together with the Managers of the Pennsylva¬ 
nia Colonization Society, be a Committee to obtain contributions, and to 
place the funds so collected at the disposal of the American Colonization 
Society, on condition that they be applied exclusively to the outfit, trans¬ 
portation, and subsequent support, of slaves, who being willing to join the 
Colony, can be liberated only with a view to their emigration. 

PasssTTzaiix Smoot t* Liaxwia.—The Presbyterian Synod of Virgin¬ 
ia, has determined to obtain money, by subscriptions and voluntary con- 
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tributions, for the purpose of erecting-.a suitable building for the accommo¬ 
dation of about 80 pupils, which shall likewise serve as a temporary place 
of worship, until a church can be erected. It is designed for the benefit 
of the Presbyterian population of the colony, and to be under the direc¬ 
tion of a teacher or teachers belonging to that denomination.— Fam. Vis. 

Emiohatiost. Charleston, fRan. co.J Va. Nov. 6.—The tide of emi¬ 
gration through this place is rapid, and we believe, unprecedented. It is 
believed that not less than 8,000 individuals, since the 1st September last, 
have passed on this route. They are principally from the lower part of 
this state and North Carolina, bound for Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 
They jog on careless of the varying climate, and apparently without re¬ 
gret for the friends and the country they leave behind, seeking forests to 
fell, and a new country to settle. 

(Ej’Should not such things instruct the legislators of Virginia! The 
press of emigrants from the lower part of the state, is not because of a 
crowded population! On the contrary, it has diminished, and is diminish¬ 
ing, in many counties. The same things are happening in certain parts 
of Maryland, and froip nearly like causes. Among them, and chiefly, be¬ 
cause that negro slav ery has rendered labor dishonourable, or restrains, in 
its operation, a right in the soil to laboring white men; who see their chil¬ 
dren growing up around them, without a hope that their condition will be 
improved; and, for their sakes, home is abandoned, and a resting place 
sought for in lands beyond the mountains, where they have heard that free 
men labor in the earth, and schools abound. 

CotOKizvrioif Society. —At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Colonization Society of Kentucky, Nov. 12, 1829, the following.Pream¬ 
ble and Resolution, were unanimously adopted, to wit: 

Whereas, this Board has received from the Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Kentucky, a copy of certain resolutions in favor of 
the objects of this Society, which meets our cordial approbation; 

Resolved , That the thanks of this Board is due to that body, for the live¬ 
ly interest manifested in favor of the Society, and that the respective Edi¬ 
tors in Frankfort be requested by the recording Secretary, to give said 
Resolutions a place in their respective papers, together with this notice 
thereof. 

Extract from the proceedings of the Board of Managers. 

* Attest: H. Wikgate, Recording Secretary. 

Whereas the situation of the free people of colour of our country, is 
necessarily connected with many difficulties and disadvantages, social, ci¬ 
vil, political, and religious—and whereas we have always desired most 
anxiously to see the day that would present a consistent and practicable plan 
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for the alleviation of their relative suffering’s and National degradation; 
Therefore, Resolved by the Kentucky Annual Conference: 

1. That we regard the American Colonization Society, as an Institution 
worthy of our liberal and industrious patronage. 

2. That the existence of a State Colonization Society for this State, in 
the town of Frankfort, does in our opinion, present to the community great 
facilities for aiding in the good work of transporting the blacks of this coun- 
tiy to the land of their fathers. 

3. That we will so far as other duties shall permit, exert our influence 
to bring about the formation of Colonization Societies in the bounds of 
this Conference, auxiliary to the State Colonization Society, and will do 
what we can to induce the people to whom we shall have access to be¬ 
come members of such Societies. 

4. That a copy of this document be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
State Society, to be laid before the board of Managers, and published, if 
they see proper. 

State Socrrrr of Ixdiaxa. 

At a meeting of citizens from different parts of the State of Indiana, held 
at the Court House in Indianapolis, on tire evening of the 4th day of No¬ 
vember, 1829, for the purpose of considering the expediency of forming 
a State Colonization Society, in aid of the National Institution, the Hon. 
Jesse L. Holman of Dearborn county was called to the chair, and Bethucl 
F. Morris of Marion was appointed Secretary. 

Josiah F. Polk, the Agent of the American Colonization Society addres¬ 
sed the meeting, giving an outline of the history, the principles and the ob¬ 
jects of the institution. 

On motion of Gen. M’Kixxet of Franklin county, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That we deem tire principles of the American Colonization 
Society, worthy the confidence and suppport of every friend of the human 
race, especially of every American citizen; that the countenance it has re¬ 
ceived, and the success which has attended it, induce the hope of the hap¬ 
piest results; and that this meeting proceed to organize a State Society to 
co-operate in the accomplishment of the objects of its institution. 

A Constitution was then presented by Mr. Polk, which being consider¬ 
ed and amended, is on motion, adopted. 

And, at an adjourned meeting of the Society, held on the next evening, 
the following officers were elected, to serve until tire first annual meeting, 
to be held at Indianapolis on th? second Monday in December next. 

Jesse L. Holman, President; James Scott, Isaac Blackford, Ebcnezer 
Sharpe, Vice Presidents; James ttariden, James Morrison, Samuel Hall, 
Calvin Fletcher, Samuel Merrill, Managers; Isaac Coe, Treasurer; James M. 
Ray, Sec’y- 

And afterwards, at a meeting of the Board of Directors, it was 
Resolved, That the Hon. Isaac Blackford, or one of the Vice Presidents, 
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be requested to deliver an address to tlie Society at the first annual meet¬ 
ing at Indianapolis, on the second Monday in December next. 

Resolved, That Isaac Coe, Samuel Merrill and James Morrison be ap¬ 
pointed a committee to prepare and submit to the public,through the news¬ 
papers, an address on the objects of this Society. 

Jxsss L. Holmaw, President. 

J. M. Eat, Sec’y. 

Ma. Clay. —We have a copy of this gentleman’s address to the Coloniza¬ 
tion Society of Kentucky, at Frankfort, on the 17th ult. It will be,recollect- 
ed that Mr. C.has been a leading and powerful .friend of this institution, 
from the beginning. His present views of it are given with that freedom and 
force for which his speeches are always remarkable; ^nd we think that this 
address is nearly the best he ever delivered. We shall give k a place as 
soon as we can. The subject itself is hourly acquiring a greater interest; 
and circumstances are taking place which must needs direct the public 
attention, more and more, to the general principles which led to the estab¬ 
lishment of this society, though someiif its early friends have ceased to ex¬ 
ert themselves in behalf of the beneficial, as well as benevolent, project. 

(0*The British are encouraging the emigration of free blacks to Canada. 
It seems that certain colored persons have purchased 124,000 acres of ex¬ 
cellent land, in Upper Canada, and have a million at their refusal. Many 
have already left Ohio, &c. for this colony, and it is supposed that its num¬ 
ber will equal 2,000 in the spring. There is much matter of interest in 
this proceeding—perhaps, it may become important . That they will be 
used for military purposes, must be expected, if Britain retains Canada, 
and shall be at war -with the United States. It is well, however, that cer¬ 
tain of the great free states will stand between them and the slave-hold¬ 
ing; but the gathering of sucty persons on our borders, who may, in a very 
short time, furnish fifty thousand fighting men, with the natural facilities 
existing for prompt and extensive marches, or transportations of them, do 
not present a very comfortable prospect. Their whole force will be a 
disposable one.— [Niles. 

Gaonoi a. —A Savannah paper gives the following abstract of a law re¬ 
cently passed by the legislature of the state— 

It imposes a quarantine of forty days on all vessels having free colored 
persons on board—this clause to take effect upon vessels from ports of the 
United States, in three months; from all other ports, in six months. The 
act also prohibits all intercourse with such vessels by free persons of color 
or slaves, and compels captains of vessels to convey back such persons on 
board; renders capital the circulation of pamphlets of evil tendency , among 
44 
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our domesticsmakes penal the teaching of free person s of color or slaves to read 
err write; and prohibits the introduction of slaves into this state for sale. It 
is perhaps proper to state, that the act referred to, was passed in its pre¬ 
sent form (another having been previously on its passage,) in consequence 
of a message of governor Gilmer, on the last day of the session, founded up- 
on a pamphlet of an insidious character, introduced into, and detected in 
this city, a copy of which was forwarded to the executive department. 

(£j»The circumstance mentioned, as a reason Jor this law, was unfortu¬ 
nate—to say the least of it. We cannot regard any one as a good citizen, 
or considerate man, that would violently disturb the present relations exist¬ 
ing between mastere and slaves. If ever they shall be altered, (and we 
surely hope that they will) the greatest circumspection, with no small de¬ 
gree of preparation, must be exerted for the safety and preservation of the 
parties. But we can hardly imagine a state of excitement that should have 
caused the passage of a law so^severe; and which we apprehend, cannot 
be executed without a violation of the constitution of the United States. ~Ib. 


ItxYivAi. or Rszigiojc iir SouTq Arnica.—The Directors of the London 
Missionary Society have received communications from Messrs. Hamilton 
and Moffat, dated New Lattakoo, 6th March, 1829, representing the na¬ 
tives among whom they labour, as attending, with singular and affecting 
earnestness upon the means of religion, and a number of them giving 
evidence that they have experienced the power of our Holy Religion. 
“To see," they observe, “the careless and the wicked drowning the 
voice of the missionary with their cries, and leaving the place with hearts 
overwhelmed with the deepest sorrow, was a scene truly novel to the un¬ 
thinking heathen. On Monday last we held our Missionary prayer-meet¬ 
ing. The attendance was great, and the whole presented a most affect¬ 
ing scene. Many, independent of every remonstrance, were unable to 
restrain their feelings, and wept aloud, so that the voice of prayer and sing¬ 
ing was lost in that of weeping. It became impossible for us to refrain 
from tears of gratitude to our indulgent Saviour, for having thus far vouch¬ 
safed some tokens of his presence and blessing. These things arc not 
confined within the walls of the sanctuary. The bills and dales, the hou¬ 
ses and lands, witness the strange scene. Sometimes three or four at a 
time are waiting at our houses for counsel and instruction. For some time 
past, the sounds which predominate in our village, are those of singing, 
prayer, and weeping. Many hold prayer-meetings from house to house, 
and occasionally to a very late hour; and often before the sun is seen to gild 
the horizon, they will assemble at some house for prayer, and continue till 
it is time to go forth to labor.. It has often happened lately, that befor* 
the bell was rung the half of the congregation was assembled at the door*.” 
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We are happjto perceive that this Society have resolved to\ 
solicit support to the great enterprise in which they are engaged \ 
from the National Government. This, we are perfectly con¬ 
vinced, is the only power adequate to the complete accomplish¬ 
ment of the design. It seems obvious that tie States of the 
South could not, without difficulty, effect the object; and, it is 
certain, the Northern States will think they have done much, 
should they consent to pay their equal proportion of the expense 
out of the common fund of the Nation. 

To the Senate and Hons^pf Eepresentalives of the United States , 
in Congress assembled. 

The undersigned petitioners, citizens of the State of Kentucky, would 
respectfully represent, that we cordially unite with our fellow citizens of 
other States in the Union, in deeply lamenting the miseries attendant upon 
slavery; and that we are anxious to see those miseries mitigated by every 
possible means not repugnant to the rights of individuals or to the constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. 

It would be superfluous for us, on the present occasion, to attempt an 
enumeration of the evils resulting from slavery among us; permit us how¬ 
ever, to present to your contemplation a picture drawn by the illustrious 
Jefferson nearly fifty years ago. We would particularly call your attention 
to that part of it which breathes a prophetic spirit, as applicable to the pre¬ 
sent times: “The whole commerce between master and slave,” says he, 
*‘is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most unre¬ 
mitting despotism on the one part, ancl degrading submissions on the other. 
Our children see this, and learn to imitate it; for tnarils an imitative ani¬ 
mal. This quality is the germ of education in him. From his cradle to 
his grave he is learning what he sees others do. If a parent had no other mo¬ 
tive either in his own philanthropy or self-love, for restraining the intemper- 
anee of passion towards his slave, it should always be a sufficient one that 
his child is present. But generally it is not sufficient. The parent storms, 
the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs 
in the circle of smallcslaves, gives a loose to his worst of passions; and 
thus nursed, educated, and exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped 
by it with odious peculiarities. The man must be a prodigy' who can re¬ 
tain his manners and morals undepraved by such circumstances. And with 
what execrations should the statesman be loaded, who,.permitting one half 
of the citisens thus to trample on the rights of tWothers, transforms those 
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into despots, and these into enemies; destroys the morals of the one part, 
and the amor patriae of the other. For if the slave can have a country in 
this world, it must be any other in preference to that in which he is bom 
to live and labor for another: in which he must lock up the faculties of his 
nature, contribute as far as depends on his individual endeavors to the evan- 
ishment of the human race, or entail his own miserable condition on the end¬ 
less generations proceeding from him. With the morals of the people, 
their industry also, is destroyed. For in a warm climate no man will la¬ 
bour for himself that can make another labour for him. This is so true, 
that of the proprietors of slaves, a very small proportion indeed are ever 
seen to labour. And can the liberties of a nation be ever thought secure, 
when we have removed their only firm basis—a conviction in the minds of 
the people, that these liberties are the gift of God? That they are not to be 
violated but with his wrath ? Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just: that his justice cannot sleep forever: that considering num¬ 
bers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an 
exchange of situation is among possible events that it may /become probable 
by supernatural interference! The Almighty has no attribute which can take 
side with us in such a contest. But it is impossible to be temperate and to pur¬ 
sue tills subject through the various considerations of policy, of morals, of 
history, natural and civil. We must be contented to hope they will force 
their way into every one’s mind. I think a change already perceptible, 
since the origin of the present (American) revolution. The spirit of the 
master is abating, that of the slave rising from the dust; his condition .mol¬ 
lifying; the way, I hope, is preparing, under the auspices of Heaven, for 
a total emancipation; and that this is disposed, in the order of events, to 
be with the consent of their masters, rather than by their extirpation.” 

If such remarks were appropriately made at a time when th^re were on¬ 
ly about seven hundred thousand blacks in the United States, how much 
more forcibly will they apply to the present, when there are probably not 
less than two millions and a half ? But we would not be understood as ad- 
vocatingthe cause of absolute emancipation. Far from it: For emancipa¬ 
tion, without something more were done, would but render our situation 
^loubly deplorably/' It is the removal of the Free Blacks from among us, 
that is to save us, sooner or later, from those dreadful events foreboded 
by Mr. Jefferson, or from the horrors of St. Domingo. The present num¬ 
ber of this unfortunate, degraded, and anomalous class of inhabitants cannot 
be much short of half a million; and the number is fast increasing. They 
are emphatically a mildew upon our fields, a scourge to our backs, and a 
stain upon our escutcheon. To remove them is mercy to ourselves, and 
justice to them. 

Viewing, therefore, with the highest approbation, the exertions which 
are making by the fricnds # of Colonization throughout the United States, lor 
the removal of the Free Blacks to the land of their lathers; and believing 
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that the enterprise, if successfully prosecuted, will meliorate our own con¬ 
dition and that of the Colonists, and that it is intimately connected with the 
present dearest interests and future welfare of our beloved country, we, as 
patriots, Christians, and philanthropists, do most earnestly request and 
petition your honorable body to extend its energetic arm for the complete 
and speedy accomplishment of this great and. glorious undertaking. We 
would not presume to prescribe the mode by which your patronage and as¬ 
sistance shall be afforded: but we trust that every constitutional expedient 
in your power will be adopted: and we would beg leave to suggest, that 
a donation of-some portion of either the public treasure or territory of the 
United States, and a free employment of its navy in the transportation of 
Colonists, will be among the most feasible and efficient measures which 
can be adopted. 

Since the formation of our Government, millions of dollars have been an¬ 
nually expended for the maintenance and comfort of the North American 
Natives, exclusive of the purchase-money for their lands. No one has ever 
questioned the policy or doubted the justice of this measure:—and it is still 
to be hoped that the good faith which has been pledged by the preceding 
administrators of our government, will not be violated by their successors. 
We would plead the precedent for the extension of an equally liberal 
hand to the oppressed African. His claim, if not superior, is at least of 
equal dignity with that of the savage. It may be said, perhaps,* that the 
curse is forever to hang upon the devoted heads of the descendants of Ham: 
But woe to the agents by whom that curse is perpetuated!—Finally; we 
will close our petition to your honorable body in behalf of the Free Negro, 
in the words of a Legislator of far greater eminence and authority than Jef¬ 
ferson; “It shall not seem hard unto thee, when thou sendest him away 
free from thee: And when thou sendest him out free from thee, thou shalt 
not let him go away empty. Thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy 
flocks, and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine-press: of that wherew’ith 
the Lord thy God hath blessed thee, thou shalt give unto him: And the 
Lord thy God shall bless thee in all that thou doest.” In duty, 8tc. 

—~*e© 

Annual Meetings of AuxiViai*^ Societies. 

We have been favoured with a copy of the Tenth Annual Re¬ 
port of the Vermont State Colonization Society. It is a brief, 
but comprehensive and interesting document. The following 
extract will show the spirit and energy with which our great and 
good cause is prosecuted among its early and devoted friends in 
this state: 

At a meeting of the Managers of this Society in October last, a commit- 
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tee -was appointed to employ, at their discretion, a travelling agent, for the 
purpose of forming auxiliaries in the several counties within the State. This 
committee, aware of the expense of time and money, which the organization 
and perpetuity of such societies must necessarily occasion, deemed it un¬ 
desirable to add to the number of societies for various 'charitable, objects, 
which already exist in the community, in case the object sought could be 
otherwise obtained. And •as they believed the taking of a collection in 
every worshipping assembly in the State, on or. near the fourth of July, 
would raise the requisite sum, for this State, they judged It expedient, be¬ 
fore resorting to the measure contemplated in their appointment, to make 
one more effort to obtain such a collection. 

They therefore proceeded to appoint an agent in every town, or near¬ 
ly every town, in the State, requesting him, in behalf of the Society, to 
use his best endeavors to have a collection taken up in each congregation 
in his own town, and forwarded to the Treasury of the Society. About 
the time of the appointment of these agents, the committee found them¬ 
selves aided in the method they had proposed, by the proposal of the pub¬ 
lisher of the African Repository, to allow to each clergyman, who would 
take up a collection for the Society, a copy of that work. The success of 
the measure adopted by the committee, will appear from the Report of 
the Treasurer, a summary of which is as follows: 

Oash in the Treasury, Oct 30, 1828, - #317 36 

78 Contributions, - - - , - 666 98 

53 Members, .... . 55 08 


#1039 42 

From this statement it appears that over twice the number of collections 
have been taken up this year, than in the year preceding. 

We have repeatedly admired the noble and generous feeling* 
evinced by the citizens of Vermont towards the objects of the 
American Colonization Society. Were similar feelings td pre¬ 
vail throughout this country, the National Government would 
soon bring its mighty powers and resources to aid, and finally 
to consummate, the design of this Society. May God hasten 
the day when the whole American people shall be animated by 
one sentiment, in favor of this enterprise of justice and mer¬ 
cy! The following sentences conclude this Report: 

' Whoever considers the movements of the past year, in relation to our 
•cause, must be convinced that public aentiment ia rapidly accumulating 
in our favor, and tliat a spirit ia rising in theac United States, and is fast lea¬ 
vening the body politic from Maine to Florida, and from Cape May to Mis¬ 
souri, which will n«ver rest till every slave that treads American soil shall 
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be emancipated, and every negro, desirous of the privilege, shall be trans¬ 
ported to the land of his fathers’ sepulchres;—nay,, which will never rest, 
till the traffic in slaves shall cease forever, and the whole population of 
Africa rejoice in the freedom and happiness of the sons of God. 

That such a time will come, the sure word of prophecy leaves no room 
to doubt. That events are now transpiring in a connected train to bring it 
forward, we firmly believe. And we are perfectly assured that when it shall 
arrive, it shall grieve no mdh’s heart to reflect, that, in the spirit of Chris¬ 
tian benevolence, he has done what he could to hasten the accomplishment 
Of an event so glorious. 


Proceedings of the Wilmington Union Colonization Society , 

. Delaware. 

We are glad to perceive that our friends in Wilmington are 
convinced of the necessity of advancing to the work before them 
with renewed zeal and augmented energy. Attached to this 
Report is an impressive address, by the Rev. Mr. Pardee, from 
which we insert the following closing sentences: 

“ ‘There tvas a time when the torch of religion and the lamp 
of science shed their mingled rays over the people of Africa.— 
But the torch and the lamp have gone out.’ But the Coloniza¬ 
tion Society relumes this torch, lights again this lamp, and 
sheds upon the darkened minds of the people the renovated 
lustre of civilization and Christianity. And who can tell what 
shall be the condition of this country in after ages ? It is 
slavery which has degraded Africa. Eradicate this, and send 
to her the light of knowledge, and the institutions of reli¬ 
gion, and she will rise in the scale of moral and physical 
being, and take her place among the nations of the earth. 
The night of barbarism which now enshrouds h<y-, will depart 
and the dawn of refinement reappear. Civil institutions 
will rise upon the ruins of anarchy, the social affections will 
bloom with renovated freshness and beauty, the spectres of su¬ 
perstition will vanish, temples resound with the vocal praise of 
the living and true God, and empire, a nation, a continent 
stand forth regenerated, ransomed, and redeemed through the 
influence of the Colonization Society. 

•All bail! the age of crime and suffering ends, 

Tile reign of righteousness from heaven descends, 
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Veng-eance for ever sheathes the afflicting sword, 

Death is destroyed and Paradise restored, 

Man rising from the ruins of his fall. 

Is one with God, and God is all in alii* 

Rise then, ye Patriots! ye Philanthropists! ye Christians! unite 
all your efforts in this grand and glorious cause. Be not dis¬ 
heartened by the doubts of the timid, but animated by the past, 
look with confidence to the future, and though to human fore¬ 
sight the prospect may sometimes be clouded, yet to the eye of 
faith it is clear and bright. It is the cause of God, and must 
prevail. That almighty Being who said ‘let there be light, and 
there was light,’ hath also said ‘Ethiopia shall stretch out her 
hand unto God. ’ ” 


Annual Meeting of the Society. 

This meeting was held in the Capitol, in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, on the evening of the 18th inst. This ample room 
was full to overflowing; and much interest was evinced in the 
objects of our Institution. Some account of the proceedings of 
this meeting will appear in our next At this meeting a Resolu¬ 
tion was adopted, approving the measure adopted by the Ken¬ 
tucky Society, of circulating a memorial to be presented to Con¬ 
gress, and recommending that this example should be imitated 
by other State Societies and subordinate Associations, and in¬ 
deed by our Friends generally throughout the country. To this 
subject we solicit the immediate attention and efficient efforts of 
all who desire the prosperity of our Institution. f 


Interesting Yacts. 

A donation, of two dollars, has been received from several 
students in the academy of the Rev. Mr. M‘Vean, of George¬ 
town, D. C. We are particularly gratified by this interesting 
example, which we hope the pupils in many of our schools will 
imitate. 

An English gentleman, of wealth and noble feeling, has just 
presented a hundred dollars to our Institution. 
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CConcluded from p. 328.J 

When we commenced our Review of the Researches of Dr. 
Philip, we did not imagine that it would be so extended as to 
reach the concluding number of the present volume. The Book, 
however, is of far more than ordinary interest. We can¬ 
not take leave of it, in this number, without expressing the hope 
that some enterprising publisher will give an edition of this 
work to the American people; for surely no better evidence of 
the importance of freedom, and the utility of missionary efforts 
than that which these volumes contain, was ever presented to 
the world. Though we have occupied so large a space, in so 
many numbers, with this Review, our extracts have been much 
shorter and less numerous than would have been justified by the 
merits of the work. 

^ e mentioned in our last number that the establishment of 
an agency, by the Colonial government, among the Griquas, 
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increased the jealousy which had before existed, and that large 
numbers of malcontents left the settlement; and, under the 
name of Bergenaars, carried their cruel and .warlike depreda¬ 
tions far into the interior, among the native tribes. . 

“Nothing could be more dreadful than the depredations com¬ 
mitted by this lawless horde, on the Bechuana tribes: hundreds 
of these having been murdered, and thousands reduced to want 
and misery.” Nor can any thing be more shocking than the 
accounts which are put on record, by Dr. Philip, of the pro¬ 
ceedings of these robbers and murderers. It was in 1825 that 
Dr. Philip first saw soineuf the tribesf who had been suffering 
from the attacks of the Berganaars. The following is his des¬ 
cription of the appearanco^nd manners of these people : 

“I have seldom seen a finer race of people; the men were generally well 
made, and had an elegant carriage; and many of the females were slender, 
and extremely graceful. I could see at once, from their step and air, that 
they had never been in slaveiy. They had an air of dignity and indepen¬ 
dence in their manners, which formed a striking contrast to the crouching 
and servile appearance of the slave. 

“They keep their heads cropped, leaving a tuft of hair upon the crown. 
Some of the men wore ostrich, feathers; and others I observed with a wild- 
crain’s feather, fixed on the he^d in an oblique direction to the forehead, 
which derived a motion from their Carriage rather graceful. 

“They were of a bronze colour, and had more of the European counten¬ 
ance than any people I had before seen on the south side of the line. The 
men had generally a ring in one ear; the women had rings in both; and 
both sexes wore short strings of small beads, attached to the tuft of hair on 
the crown of the head, and disposed in a fanciful manner ove> the fore¬ 
head, or hanging loosely on the temples. 

“The men use the Caffer caross; but they do not, like the CafTcrs in the 
neighbourhood df the colony, appear in public uncovered. , 

“The farmers acknowledged to me that they made most excellent ser¬ 
vants; that they had been accustomed to labour in their own country; and 
that they took a pleasure in working. 

“We have seen that this people have been represented aa entering the co¬ 
lony of their own accord, and as coming to the farmers and soliciting employ¬ 
ment and bread, and that the farmers have been praised for their humani- 
tyJn relieving them. We must now hear the account they give of them¬ 
selves. Those of them with whom I conversed stated to me, that they 
came from the sources of the Great River (Gariep); that their country was 
a moon's distance from the colony; that they were eating the bread of 
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peace; that they were a numerous people; that they were employed in cul¬ 
tivating’ their gardens and corn-fields, unsuspicious of danger, when a peo¬ 
ple (called Jiergenaars) riding, upon horses, and with fire-arms, came upon 
them and killed many of them, and took away all their cattle and many of 
their children. 

“On the first -appearance of the invaders, they assembled, and attempt¬ 
ed to defend themselves and their property; but finding that they were 
attacked by a people who commanded the thunder and lightning, they 
abandoned themselves to despair, and took refuge in the rocks and the 
bushes, leaving their enemies to carry away all that they could, not take 
with them in their flight. After recovering from the consternation in which 
they had been thrown by the suddenness and the nature of the attack which 
had been made upon them, many of them found that they had lost their chil¬ 
dren ; and that all had been deprived of the means of subsistence by the 
loss of their cattle. They resolved to follow their'plunderers, in the hope 
of recovering their children and their lost property. 

“The more effectually to conceal themselves, and to secure their object, 
they generally travelled under the cover of night; and coming into the 
colony, in quest of their property and thejr. children, they had been de¬ 
tained by the Boors. 

“On our arrival at the Cradock branch of the Great Orange river, on the 
17th of August, we met a family of this people. They were in the service 
of the Boor on whose place we halted for the night; and, the moment our 
waggons stopped, the men came running to us with reeds and bushes to 
make a fire for US. This family consisted of one man, his wife, his wife’s 
mother, two sons, two daughters, and one son-in-law. 1 had in my train a 
young man who was a native of Latt&koo; and, when they found out there 
was a person in our company who understood their language, and could 
talk to them, they were quite in raptures. I think I never saw two finer 
figures than the father and the eldest son. They were both above six feet; 
and their limbs were admirably proportioned. The father had a most elegant 
carriage, and was tall and thin; the son, a lad about eighteen rears of age, 
was equally well proportioned, and had one of the finest open countenan¬ 
ces that can possibly be imagined. The second son was inferior in stature, 
but he had a fine countenance also; and, while they indulged in all their na¬ 
tive freedom, animated by the conversation of my Bechuana, or began to 
tell the story of their misfortunes, expressing the consternation with winch 
they were seized when they saw their children and parents killed by an 
invisible weapon, and their cattle taken from them, they became eloquent 
in their address; their countenances, their eyes, their every gesture, spoke 
to the eyes and to the heart. 1 was very much struck at seeing how sud¬ 
denly they could suffer their feelings to be excited, and how suddenly they 
could pass from the expression the recollection of their misfortunes had 
produced to gayer subjects and a lighter manner. 
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"Having- spent a few hours with these Bechuanas, standing by the fire 
they had kindled for us, one of my travelling companions began to talk to 
them, by the assistance of our Bechuana. We could not discover that 
they had any ideas of religious worship. They had some confused notions 
of an invisible agency; but they had no rational idea of a Supreme Being, 
nor of a future state. We began to convey to them some notion of the 
Christian belief; and they paid very great attention to all that was said, and 
several times remarked, “These things are all new to us; we never heard 
any thing of the kind before.” The Bechuana, who was our interpreter, 
is a gay young fellow, always laughing and talking, and in every place 
which we visited a general favourite. Religion, at that time, had no visible 
power over him, but he acknowledged its importance, and bad acquired 
some acquaintance with its doctrines. On this occasion, in addition to 
what was said to him, he added liis oWn remarks; and he was very eloquent 
in his manner, and spoke as if he really felt the force of what he was say¬ 
ing. When he came to declaim upon a state of future happiness and pun¬ 
ishment, the countenances of the strangers expressed great astonishment; 
one or two deep sighs escaped from them; and when he pointed to the 
fire, and spake of the wicked being consigned to everlasting burnings, 
the old man was startled, and sighed. When Marootre, the interpreter, 
had done talking to them, they retired very serious and apparently very 
much affected. Turning his back on the fire as he went sway, the old 
man murmured aloud, "Do the people who killed my children, and took 
away my oattle, believe those things”* 

"The females of this family had not made their appearance at our wag¬ 
gons-, and when we paid a visit to them next morning, we were very much 
struck with their fine figures, and the dignified and easy manner with 
which they received us. Their countenances and manners discovered 
marks of cultivation, accompanied with an air of superiority, which at once 
marked the class of people to which they belonged, and which, under 
other circumstances, would have been admired in an English drawing¬ 
room. The youngest daughter, apparently about fourteen years-of age, 
bore a strong resemblance to her eldest brother. When we approached 
their huts, she was bolding a pack ox while her father loaded it. She 
had a caross wrapped round her middle, so as to resemble a petticoat; no 
part of her body was uncovered excepting the bosom; and so exquisite was 
her modesty, that on oar coming near her, she blushed, and by this and 
other indications discovered so much pain, as to convince us of the cause 
of her uneasiness, and to make it nccesaary for us to turn saide and spare 
her feelings." 

In order-to prevent the evil* to which these poor people were 
exposed, Dr. Philip addressed a letter to the chief of the Ber- 
genaars, requesting an interview, which was granted, and for 
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two days he remonstrated against -their violent and cruel con¬ 
duct, “plying them with every topic, human and divine, that 
appeared calculated to deepen the impressions made upon their 
minds; and many of them were moved to tears.” He invited 
them again to meet him at Griqua Town, and on this occasion 
the men assembled were thought to be between three and four 
hundred. 

Three days were spent in hearing and settling their differ¬ 
ences. A few simple regulations, adapted to their understand¬ 
ings and circumstances, were then proposed, and carried by 
acclamation. 

“At the passing- of each resolution, all the men stood up, and held up 
both their hands. While they were yet standing, in passing the last reso¬ 
lution, with their hands lifted up, “That they would all unite in suppress¬ 
ing all commandos against Bushmen and Bechuanas, and in putting an end 
to the nefarious system which had been carried on by the Bergenaars,” I 
addressed them as follows:—“Your hands are now lifted up in the presence 
of God and angels, before whom you have solemnly pledged yourselves 
that you will keep this resolution; and, if this solemn engagement is vio¬ 
lated by you, I shall appear as a witness against you on the day ot judg¬ 
ment. ” 

“The scene was altogether one of the most solemn and interesting 1 have 
ever witnessed; and the manner in which the people were affected, after 
this public expression of their sentiments, may be conveyed in the language 
of a Coranna chief, who exclaimed, “My heart is glad! My heart is glad! 
A few days ago, when we saw each other at a distance, and did not know 
to what party we belonged, we were glad to creep behind the bushes.— 
We were afraid to meet; but now we can travel over the country in peace; 
we have nothing to fear; we can go from house to house, and in every 
house meet with friends!’' 

While among the Bechuanas, in a very desert place, Dr. 
Philip, on one occasion, observed at a little distance from the 
waggons, three young women about the ages of twenty, nine¬ 
teen, and thirteen. They were copper coloured, and had nothing 
of the negro countenance. Upon one of them nature had be¬ 
stowed peculiar elegance and delicacy of form, and her coun¬ 
tenance exhibited an expression of sensibility and mental culti¬ 
vation entirely incompatible with the opinions usually enter¬ 
tained among Europeans, of the degradation of the African race. 
One of these females had a child in her arms, over which she 
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wept while she fondled it; and, from this circumstance, l)r. 
Philip was confident that she was a mother. On inquiry, it 
appeared that her father was a chief; that he was killed by the 
Bergenaars; that she had been married to the son of a chief who 
had also been murdered; that, at the time of this event, her 
child was but two moons old; that she had been carried away by 
her enemies, and given to persons who treated her ill; that she 
had finally escaped from them, with her companions, and was 
seeking to return to her own country. Had they not met with 
us, says Dr. Philip, tjiey might, indeed, have eluded the pur¬ 
suit of their oppressors, “but, it must have been, by finding a 
refuge in that place, ‘where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the wearv are at rest.’ 1 could not help wishing, he adds, 
that the abettors of slavery had been present, who deny that such 
people have the same sensibility as Europeans, under such mis¬ 
fortunes.” 

A relation of the chief, at Griqua Town, was found, by Dr. 
Philip, in a dying state. This man -related, in a very affecting 
manner, the change which had taken place in his views since 
Mr. Anderson, the missionary, had been residing among them. 
When Mr. Anderson first came among us, lie said, “my wish 
was to become possessed of his waggon and goodg, and I intend¬ 
ed to murder him. Indeed, until f understood and believed the 
word of God, I never could conceive what prevented the ac¬ 
complishment of this purpose.”" This man had had two wives; 
and, on this account, after religion had made some impression 
upon his mind, he lierame greatly distressed. He was attached 
to both, and finally resolved, instead of abandoning cither, to 
maintain both, and yet separate himself from them, until Pro¬ 
vidence should more clearly reveal to him his duty. The young¬ 
er was soon married, when he took the elder home; and now, 
pointing to her, he observed, “there she is, attending me in my 
dying moments, and forgetting her own wants to supply mint*. 
It is painful to part, but the struggle will soon be over with us. 
when we shall meet in our Father's home, never to part more!” 

From Griqua Town, Dr. Philip proceeded to Kuniman, or 
Lattakoo, a missionary station, far in the interior from the Col* 
ony, lit 27* S» Ion. E. 24-*. The situation first occupied by 
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the missionaries was about ten miles distant, but want of water 
compelled them to make choice of their present station. The 
Kuruman, says Dr. Philip, is the finest spring of water I have 
seen in ’Africa. It is about 6 feet in breadth and nearly 2 feet in 
depth. At its source it flows from a hill, a little elevated above 
the surrounding country; and the missionaries, in order to se¬ 
cure its fertaliz.ing influence to the country below, have finished 
a ditch, two miles in length, two feet in depth, and from three 
to five feet in breadth. In the valley is a neat row of houses, 
with gardens attached to them, and they have been stocked, by 
Mr. Moffat, the missionary, with a variety of seeds and edible 
roots. Should the same spirit of improvement which now ex¬ 
ists continue to prevail here,, tills settlement will, in a few 
years, present a very pleasing object to the African traveller. 

Mr. Moffat, observes our author, is now able to address the 
Bechuanas in their own language. He has prepared some school 
books, w hich, together w ith some parts of the Holy Scriptures, 
have been printed in England, and are, by this time, in the 
possession of the missionaries and the people. The attendance 
and attention of the people is increasing. 

The scarcity of rain in this country often occasions much dis¬ 
tress. Not a drop had been seen running on the surface of the 
ground for five years, and their sole dependence is on irriga¬ 
tion. The government of these people is tyrannical, yet in the 
public assemblies there is perfect freedom of debate. A speak¬ 
er may, in these meetings, point out the faults of the king, in 
the plainest manner, and even condemn his personal and do¬ 
mestic vices. The fact,, that the Bechuana language prevails 
over a vast portion of the African continent, is a circumstance, 
says Dr. Philip, which adds greatly to the importance of this 
mission. 

The Bechuanas, though active and intelligent, are neither 
generous, honest, nor humane. Their women perform all the 
labour, and endure the most severe oppression. Mr. Moffat 
has travelled three hundred miles beyond Lattakoo, and found 
the countrj populous, the people able to understand his lan¬ 
guage, and extremely desirous that missionaries should come 
and settle among them. 
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In these volumes there are many things which we are now 
obliged to oinit, but which we may present to our readers on 
some future occasion. The great object of Dr. Philip, in the 
publication of this work, was to arouse the humanity and sense 
of justice in England, to deliver, from the most cruel oppres¬ 
sions, the coloured population within the limits or vicinity of 
the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and to secure to the 
native tribes the privileges of freemen, and to place them under 
the protection of equal laws. We rejoice to learn that this ob¬ 
ject is accomplished. It is known, we presume, to most of our 
readers, that Dr. Philip, with several missionaries from France 
and Switzerland, embarked, some months ago, on his return to 
South Africa. Three missionaries from Paris, destined to this 
field, were brought forward, at the last anniversary of the Lon¬ 
don Society, and placed under the direction of Dr. Philip, 
who goes as superintendent of the several missionary stations. 
The Rev. Mark Wilks, in his address, on this occasion, turn¬ 
ing to Dr. Philip, observed: “St Paul had to vindicate his 
own freedom, and to struggle for his own rights, but it has been 
your happy and enviable lot to vindicate the rights and to strug¬ 
gle for the freedom of the tribes of Africa, and, in those strug¬ 
gles, to be successful. Others have said to the slave, abide in 
your calling; consoling him in his bondage, and assuring him of 
liberty and rest in Heaven. But you have broken their bonds 
asunder; you have told them not only of peace and rest in Hea¬ 
ven, but of liberty, peace, and happiness on earth.*’ 

That Christianity is destined, speedily, to triumph over the de¬ 
grading superstitions, the ignorance, and cruelty of the native 
tribes of South Africa, can hardly admit of question to any well- 
informed and candid mind. We cannot better bring this Re¬ 
view to a close, than by soliciting the attention of all our read¬ 
ers to the following remarks of Dr. Philip, in regard to the 
success which has already attended the benevolent exertions of 
missionaries to enlighten and reform these people : 

“To such u think that nothing is doing by the missions unless they err 
continually hearing of miraculous conversions, I must be allowed to hax- 
rard a remark, for the accuracy of which I can vouch, as far as my own ob¬ 
servation extends, that the number of conversions which come under 
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the notice of missionaries do not bear a greater proportion to the general 
good done by the missions, than the conversions and triumphant deaths re¬ 
corded in our monthly publications in England do to the entire sum of good 
done in our native country, by the preaching of the gospel and the institu¬ 
tions of Christianity. While the missionaries are complaining that they have 
so very few striking instances of the power of divine grace to record in 
their communications to their respective societies, let it be remembered 
that their influence is much more extensive, and the change carrying on 
by them much greater, than they themselves are able to imagine. In those 
countries where our missions have gained a marked ascendency there is 
scarcely one spot, however much secluded, impervious to their all-perva¬ 
ding light and heat. Where perhaps they are grossly misrepresented 
and spoken against, they are checking the grinding power of oppression, 
raising the standard of morals, proclaiming liberty to the captives, open¬ 
ing the prison doors to those that are bound, diffusing abroad the lights of 
science and literature, undermining the false systems of religion against 
which they have to contend, multiplying those charitable institutions that 
have for their object the relief of suffering humanity, vanquishing infideli¬ 
ty by the most direct and powerful of all arguments, by living exhibitions 
of the truth of Christianity, and changing the very face of our colonies; 
while they are accelerating the approach of that moral revolution which 
will shortly' usher in the kingdoms of this world as the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ-” * 


Annual Meeting ot t\\e American Coloni¬ 
zation Society. 

The Society held its Annual Meeting on Monday evening, 
the 18th of January, at the Capitol, in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. The ample room, so kindly granted to the 
Society, was, at an early hour, filled to overflowing, with citi¬ 
zens and strangers from every quarter of the Union, and at 
seven o’clock the Hon. Charles Fexton Mercer, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, w'as called to the Chair. An 
appropriate prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Laurie. 

The following gentlemen appeared as Delegates from the Aux¬ 
iliary Societies : 

ft om the Society of Canfield , 'Trumbull county , Ohio. 

The Hon. Elisha Whittlesey. 

46 
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From the Indiana State Society. 

The Hon. William Hendricks. 

From the Society of Newark, N. J. 

The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. 

From the St. Clairsville and Belmont Co. Society, Ohio. 

The Hon. B. Ruggles. 

From the Society at Pittsburg, Penn. 

The Hon. William Marks. 

From the Society of Hampton County , Mast. 

The Hon. Isaac C. Bates. 

From the Society in JFilmington, Delaware. 

The Hon. Arnold Naudain. 

From the Society in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Hon. Jacob Burnet. 

From the JVashington County Society, in Penn. 

The Hon. W. M‘Creery. 

From the Societies of Crawford and Erie Counties, Penn. 
The Hon. Thomas H. Sill. 

From the State Society of Vermont. 

The Hon. Benjamin Swift. 

From the Society of Zanesville, Ohio. 

The Hon. William Ibvix. 

Fom the State Society of Maryland. 

The Hon. B. C. Howard, 

J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq. 

From the Society in New York. 

G. P. Disosway, Esq. 

From the Society in Alexandria, D. C. 

Rev. Mr. Jackson, and Hugh Smith, Esq. 

From the Society in Georgetown, D. C. 

Joel Cruttestdex, Esq. 

Samuel McKekxet, Esq. 

Robert P. Duxlop, Esq. 

The Annual Report was then read by the Secretary, Mr 
Gvrlet. 

The following resolutions were then adopted : 

On motion by the Hon. Mr. Irvin, of Ohio : 

Resolved, That the Report just read be received and printed. 
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General Walter Jones then rose, and, in a very appropriate and im¬ 
pressive speech, of some minutes, portrayed the high character of the 
venerable President of the Society, Judge Washington, and eloquently 
expressed the grief which not himself only, but the Society and country 
have deeply felt, for the loss of private virtue and public worth which has 
been sustained by his death. He then offered the following Resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Society entertain a deep sense of the loss 
which it has sustained by the decease of its venerable President, 
the Hon. Bushrod Washington, and that it will cherish an 
affectionate remembrance of his intellectual and moral worth. 

Mr. Ket stated that he had just been requested to discharge a duty 
which it was impossible for him to decline. 

It was to propose a Resolution, calling on this meeting to do honour to 
the memory of one who had given his life to the cause of African Coloni¬ 
zation—who had forsaken friends, kindred, and country’, and the fairest 
prospects of fame and happiness, to fulfil the dangerous and honourable 
duty to which he had devoted himself, and in which he had fallen ! 

As a member of the Board of Managers, where the zeal and talents of 
Dr. Richard Randall, (the lamented individual to whom the resolution re¬ 
ferred) had been so conspicuous, it w’as grateful to his feelings to be per¬ 
mitted to call for this tribute of respect to his memory. It was still more 
grateful to him, and still more his duty, as a native of Maryland, to offer 
a resolution which endeavoured to express and to record the worth of him 
whom Maryland had given to the cause of this Society. He was proud to 
know how early and earnest an interest that State had manifested for the 
success of this work of patriotism and benevolence. The means of making 
the Society’s first experiment on the African coast, he well remembered, 
were chiefly furnished, and with a zeal and readiness that did them honour, 
by the liberal inhabitants of her principal City—that City which has so re¬ 
cently received our thanks for another contribution to our Treasury’. But, 
Maryland deserves to be remembered, on this occasion, for far richer gifts 
than those of treasure—she has given us her sons. Her small metropolis, 
small in extent and population, but great in the estimation and affections 
of all who have had the happiness to know it—her small metropolis has 
afforded two noble sacrifices to this cause of humanity. Nor has Maryland 
ceased to be prodigal of such gifts, when such a cause demands them.— 
Another of her sons is now proceeding to the same scenes of peril, and has 
offered talents, health, and life, to the service of that cause in which his 
brethren have honorably fallen ! 

If time permitted he would be glad (he said) to show why it was that 
Mary land felt this distinguished interest in the success of this enterprise— 
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stealth, without exciting our fear or wonder? but soon, like that tropic 
gale, which, first appearing but as a speck in the horizon, speedily be¬ 
comes a whole Heaven of clouds—it bursts with overwhelming and re¬ 
sistless furv, bearing along with it, in wide and devastating course, all that 
may be within the scope of its influence ! 

’Tis strange, “nay passing strange,” Sir, that, while in our honest en¬ 
deavours for the success of our good cause, we have steadily pursued our 
onward way, trusting for our guerdon to the approbation of the liberal and 
humane, we have been most ungenerously assailed, and phials of wrath 
poured, and in “no stinted stream,” upon our devoted heads, by those verita¬ 
ble Southrons, who, above all other persons, this Institution can, and will, 
most essentially serve. They tell us, that when our journal reaches their 
dwellings, the affrighted mother clasps yet more closely the babe to her 
breast, scared at the daggers which gleam in every line of our proceedings! 
Sir, ’tis the air-drawn dagger of Macbeth which they behold, and like 
■which, when they attempt to “clutch it,” it will fade from llicir grasp; 
and, while, with the chieftain of Punsinane, they may bid an “unreal 
mockerj hence,” let them reflect upon the real dagger, which has been 
rankling in their bosoms for an hundred years, and still rankles there. And 
is there no balm in Gilead* Yes ! Here, Sir—here, in the wholesome in¬ 
fluences of this noble charity, is there alone to be found that soothing 
balm, and effective antidote, which can heal so deep and dangerous a 
wound. I may be allowed to speak somewhat feelingly on this theme, 
having the honour to be affectionately remembered, in divers of the wri¬ 
tings of my brother Southrons, on such matters. 

How remarkable are the strong currents of prejudice, which set so many 
and counter ways. It was hut yesterday this Institution was accused of inter¬ 
fering with the rights of slave property—to-day we find that very property 
(not of our seeking) interfering with us; ami we, who were to have been the 
purloinert of these human articles, have them now offered to our accep¬ 
tance, “without money and without price?” and, the rare spectacle is 
afforded, in this our very rooming of life, of number* of slaves waiting on 
our ways, their bonds ready to be, by their master*, knockrd off, and 
they, free as air, to crowd the decks of the few barks our limited 
means enable us to freight for Liberia. Sir, be the spirit of prophecy my 
fame ! Did I not fore tel, in this very palace, in by-gone year*, that Eman¬ 
cipation would follow in the train of Colonisation * fit-hold * already they 
are beginning to go hand In hand. ’Tis the only possible mode of Emanci¬ 
pation, at once safe and rations!, that human ingenuity tan devise. Colon i 
ration, to be correct, must be beyond seas—Emancipation, with the liber¬ 
ated to remain on this side of the Atlantic, is but an act of dreamy mad 
ness * 

i There are those. Sir, who ask —and could not a quarter century^ 
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£cease an 1 determine the two great evils ?«^These are young minds who 
behold every thing through the false and flattering medium of youth, 
when hope is buoyant, and when we are ardent in our expectations of 
pleasure or good.^You and 1, mv dear Sir, on whom the frost of time 
has fallen rather perceptibly, would say o ceni.nry. And now, let me 
ask, could ever a century, in the whole course of human affairs, be better 
employed ? J\Vhen the faithful historian shall record the rise and pro¬ 
gress, the decline and fall of this great Empire, my life on it, the cen¬ 
tury which embraces in its annals the annihilation of slavery will be the 
most among, I trust, the many, brilliant epochs, in the history of our 
country ! 

Will you permit me, for a brief space, to introduce you, Sir, to the 
realms of Fancy. Suppose the Genius of Emigration, bringing with 
him the Learning, the Arts, and the History of the Old World, appears 
in his car to hover over this hemisphere, undetermined where to alight 
and fix his abode- Suppose he should descend in the South, on the soil 
of the ancient and honoured mother of the commonwealths, and behold 
the gloom and silence which there reign around. The mansions which 
once held the magnates of the land—who, if they were the pomp, were, 
too, the moral and intellectual pride of the Old Dominion—tottering with 
decay, exhibiting melancholy mementoes of fallen greatness! Sir, he 
would readily conceive with what besom of destruction this once flourish¬ 
ing land had been swept. Quickly reascending his car, the Genius 
would soar above the peaks of the Alleghany, where Nature reigns in 
all her primeval grandeur, and from thence behold the smiling regions 
of the West! Alighting in midst of a community, embracings million 
of freemen, the amazed Genius would perceive the wonders which that 
favoured region alone exhibits, and when told, the countries you have 
left were old in civilization and the arts, while this was yet a howling 
wilderness, the abode of savage beasts, and “men more savage still than 
they,” the Genius would exclaim, ’tis the work of giants—man could 
never have produced such stupendous changes. But, let him remember. 
Sir, that, in a state of freedom, man is possessed of a giant’s powers.— 
To conclude.—The Genius, content to abide in the favoured West, dis¬ 
misses his car, and establishes his home and household gods, exclaiming, 
with the venerable Franklin, '‘ubi Ubertas , ibi Pairia'" 

While, Sir, I have thus “rendered unto C*sar the things which are 
Cscsars,” in doing justice to the better destinies of my Western brethren, 
believe me, I am loyal to the South, aye “cvenr inch” a Southron; in all 
her misfortunes, she is my country still; but, “magna est veritas et preva- 
lebit.” Wc groan, Sir, under the evil entailed upon us by our ancient 
rulers. ’Twas from England’s seeking to cram the ravenous and insa- 
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tiate maw of her coromerciil monopoly, by the trade in that ncfariovj\ 
weed of luxury that our “woes unnumbered” have sprung. Would that 
the baneful plant had withered, ere it ever bloomed in our soil; for, in 
the evils it has caused to ages past, present, and toYome, it is second 
only to the “apple that damned mankind.” 

Let us pause. Sir, and pause to mourn ! Let us assume the habiliments 
of sorrow, while we pay a passing tribute to the worth affi^memory of 
of one, who, if not entitled to rank with the immortal dis^vcrer that 
gave to Castile and Leon a new world, or him, whose adventurous an¬ 
chor, first clinging to our soil, found our land so fair, he deemed it worthy 
to be named after his virgin queen, deserves to be ranked with the milder 
but not less admirable Pass, who won countries from the savage, rather 
by reason than arms, and preferred planting among the heathen the stain¬ 
less banner of peace and good will to man, to the more renowned stan¬ 
dard of conquest and dominion. But, although abounding “in the milk 
of human kindness,” in practice and profession a man of peace, Africa 
contained not a bolder lion, when the energies of our lamented friend 
were aroused to the necessity of war; and he defended the settlements 
which he had formed in the spirit of kindness and conciliation toward the 
natives, with courage and conduct worthy the heroism of a Smith or a 
Standiah. 

Broken down by care, toils, and the severities of climate, he reached 
his native country only to prepare bis grave; and, in pious resignation to 
the divine will, yielded up a life, the best years of which had been de¬ 
voted to as noble a benefaction as ever adorned the annals of mankind. 
The gratitude of this Society has decreed, to its valued and lamented 
servant the monumental marble; but hit grave would be honoured, 
“Although no sculptured form should deck the place, 

Or marble monument those ashss grace. 

Still, for the deeds of worth, which he has done. 

Would flowers unfading flourish o'er his tomb.” 

Like the Indies, which claimed the remains of her lamed Columbus, 
Liberia will demand the ashes of her patriarch, and have them transfer¬ 
red to the shores where bis virtues and services will live in ever grateful 
and endearing remembrance; and, in long distant day, when a noble su¬ 
perstructure of civil and religious liberty shall have risen from the foun¬ 
dation his parental hand first hud, and an infant Colony become a great 
and flourishing Empire—then, oh • then. Sir, will the future sons and 
daughter* of Liberia, make pilgrimage to bis tomb, and strew Africa's 
fairest flowers o'er the remains of her Atmtcif • 

I trust that bright days are before us, and many and happy results will 
crown the labours of this noble charity, even up to the time when the 
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poor natives of Africa will no longer crouch in their thickets, fearing the 
white man’s approach, for the white man will soon tread that soil, n«St as 
heretofore, a human robber, but as a human benefactor. May a kind 
Providence guide our destinies, and speed this benevolent Institution, 
which can never cause to humanity a tear, and may give joy and happi¬ 
ness to millions ! 

J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq. addressed the Chair, as follows: 

Mh. President :—I rise to offer a resolution, which present circumstan¬ 
ces have made peculiarly appropriate to the present meeting. From the 
Report, which has just been read, it appears that the ladies of Baltimore, 
animated by the feeling which is now becoming universal throughout the 
land, presented, at the close of the last year, upwards of two thousand 
five hundred dollars to the Colonization Society. This was not the con¬ 
tribution of a few wealthy individuals, it was the aggregate amount pro¬ 
duced by the personal industry of very many of our fair country-women, 
who gave their time, their talents, their ingenuity, and, above all, woman’s 
active, enthusiastic and untiring zeal, to aid the cause of African Eman¬ 
cipation. It was not the first time that the ladies of Baltimore had lent 
their assistance to objects of a liberal and extended charity. Their ex¬ 
ertions, in common with others of their country-women, in behalf of suffer¬ 
ing Greece, and the benefit which Greece derived from those exertions, 
are too recent not to be remembered. Not circumscribed in its operation 
by the limits of their native land, their active benevolence extends itself 
to any of the human race whose wants may be relieved by its exercise.— 
The same hands which had, once before, joined to send succor to captive 
Greece, resumed again their disinterested labours in the cause of benighted 
Africa. Greece called to them from her distant isles, and her cries of an¬ 
guish came so faintly that, except in woman’s heart, they might have failed 
to find a responsive echo. But, Africa spoke to them from their very 
hearth stones—the evils, which required alleviation, were on every side. 
The Greek might have fought his way to freedom—the American African 
was hopeless of assistance, unless from the free will of those who held 
him in bondage; and, coming forth again from that retirement w-hich is 
their peculiar and appropriate sphere, and which occasions like those in 
question can alone justify their leaving, the ladies of Baltimore listened to 
the prayers of Africa, as they had before done to those of Greece, and re¬ 
doubled their efforts in behalf of the more immediate objects of their 
bounty. Nor was the pecuniary contribution, which 1 have mentioned, 
the only result of their labours. At the fair, which was held to dispose of 
the numerous products of their industry, the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. 
The contagion of benevolent feelings and sympathies spread from the 
fair vendors to crowds of purchasers, and hundreds became, for the first 
time, interested in the success of a Society of which they had before knows* 
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nothing but the name, or which they had considered as chimerical in its 
object and inefficient in its results. Advocated by the generous, the pious 
and the beautiful, there are few institutions which can fail to acquire 
friends; and the Colonization Society, within the last year, has been so ad¬ 
vocated in Baltimore. The moral influence of female zeal, exerted in a 
cause like this, can scarcely, 1 think, be too highly appreciated; and the 
day, now distant, may yet arrive, when Africa, then regenerated, recalling 
the memory of those to whom she was indebted for civilization and know¬ 
ledge, may rank among her most efficient benefactors the women of Ame¬ 
rica. Sensible of their influence, anxious to prolong it, and wishing, on 
the present occasion, to express to them the obligations of the Society 
for their past exertions, I submit the following resolution : 

Itesolved , That this Society is cheered and encouraged by the 
favour shown to it by our fair country-women, and that their 


generous efforts deserve the most cordial and heartfelt thanks. 

The Hon. Mr. Fkelixghuysen then addressed the Chair_ 

Mh. Phesibevt :— I beg leave to submit a few general remarks. The 
claims of the Colonization Society are increasing in interest and strength 
at every successive anniversary. The more this noble scheme developes 
itself, the more diversified become the aspects in which it awakens our 
admiration and conciliates our esteem. 

Tbe flourishing Colony, w hich has been planted on the shores of Africa, 
at its origin encountered not only privation, disease, and death, on that 
continent, but a singular weight of ridicule and opprobrium at home. It 
was counted by many as a brain-sick chimera of the wildest fanaticism, and 
certam discomfiture and defeat were predicted, with a confidence that 
would have staggered minds less resolute of purpose than those who 
dared to spread out the enterprise, and fearlessly maintain its practicability 
before the American people. 

The storm is past. Sir, the trial has been had, and the results are as hon¬ 
orable to the authors as they arc propitious to the interests of humanity 
Scorn no longer points its finger, and the language of reproach is seldom 
heard more. So powerfully has this little settlement plead its own cause, 
that .< ha, been deemed worthy of the patronage of legislative approbation, 
already have eleven of onr State Legislatures extended their decided 
countenance, and commended it to the notice of our National Council*. 

It has achieved collateral benefits that richly entitle it to our grateful 
consv eration. At one period (and it was the most delicate and dangerous 
m d. history) ,t encountered equal jealousy from the North and the South. 
V** °"! H “ “ C ° Vm "vet more effectually the 

' h * * Ve , ry ’ " ,d U,e othcr denounced it aa a disguised attempt to e n- 

" t l P b n * /, pwperty ' and M ** nv * t * ,hc of an exist¬ 

ing ev,l. by unseasonable and .mprud.nt interference. 
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Thus assailed, this Society, while it meekly bore the common reproaches 
of both, unrolled its purposes, and so Suceessfully urged the purity of its 
motives and the fairness of its views, that these prejudices have subsided. 
But the Northern States were led by the discussion, with more temper¬ 
ate feeling, to revert to the history of their own relations to the subject of 
slavery; and, as they turned over the pages, we found, Sir, that, tremen¬ 
dous as were the evils of slavery, we had no plea to make but guilty.— 
We could exhibit no charge against a sister State that did not implicate 
ourselves. If any diff erence existed, it was in extent merely, and that was 
the result not of principle but occasion. And no cause for superior compla¬ 
cency was to be found in our earlier systems of emancipation. This great revo¬ 
lution, in a whole nation of separate and distinct men, could be accomplish¬ 
ed with perfect safety, and comparatively trifling sacrifices of property. 
Yes, Sir, I ascribe it chiefly to the kindly influence of this Society that 
the indiscriminate clamours, once so liberally dealt out, have all died 
away. I hail the return of better feelings, of juster views. We, now. 
Sir, regard the mischief as of common and universal concern. The lan¬ 
guage of harsh and unjust crimination and reproach, is succeeded by that 
of sympathy and kindness. 

There is a moral sublimity and beauty in this enterprise that deserves 
the favourable consideration of every patriot and statesman. It is not only 
a fountain of light, that will shed its healthful beams over the degraded 
African tribes, but it will reflect a moral influence upon ourselves, propi¬ 
tious to the best hopes of freedom. It is a living monument of philan¬ 
thropy that we have elevated to the vision of an admiring world, that will 
most happily nourish the principles and cherish the spirit of enlightened 
liberty ! 

Wherefore, is it, that, by so many means, we carefully perpetuate the 
memory of our revolution—that, by monumental and historical records, 
we anxiously endeavour to keep alive the recollection of all that eventful 
story> Wherefore is it, that among all enlightened nations, where free¬ 
dom has ever found an abode, we perceive the like concern? Plainly, 
Sir, because the great mass of the people have not the time to cultivate, 
as matters of morals and science, those principles, but need some palpable 
and striking manifestations to arrest their attention. They have minds to 
apprehend and hearts to appreciate their value, when, by some prominent 
and tangible object, you exhibit their nature and operation. And where, Sir, 
permit me to inquire, where, in all the earth, can there be found a nobler, 
grander spectacle, than that of a great and free people, planting on the 
shores of a distant continent, the germs of a future Empire of redeemed, 
liberated captives, and directing its counsels and cares to establish a go¬ 
vernment upon kindred principles with our own? But, this is not its only 
feature to admire. It is to illustrate and perpetuate the reputation of t ur 
justice, also. We have committed a mighty trespass. Africa has a heavy 
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claim against us—it is a long and bloody catalogue of outrage and oppres¬ 
sion—the report of our National crime has gone up to Heaven. It rose. 
Sir, upon the groans and tears of her kidnapped men—the infernal horrors 
of the slave ship have, in ten thousand instances, wrung from distracted 
bosoms the cry for vengeance, and there is a just God to hear and regard 
it! On the front of this blessed scheme of humanity is inscribed, in better 
than golden characters —Recompense to the injured ! And where is the 
American heart that does not rejoice to render it ? Granted, that it has 
a feeble commencement. In the impartial administration of the Infinite 
Judge, the desire to do justly is approved, and the practice of this virtue, 
commensurate with ability, is alone expected. 

But, in truth, the progress of the Colony takes away the reproach of 
feebleness. It numbers now about fifteen hundred souls. True, in¬ 
credulity inquires, with seeming triumph, what impression can such 
meagre materials produce upon an evil of such great and increasing mag¬ 
nitude ? Nothing but the wildest extravagance, argues the adversaries, 
can entertain the hope of any beneficial results. To meet the exigency 
you need a giant’s strength, and you vainly employ an infant in its cradle. 

All history repels the charge, and gives to your hopes, Sir, the stability 
of soberness and truth. Let it be remembered, that less than ten years 
efforts of private charity, and that very scanty, have located, under a hap¬ 
py constitution, and in the most flourishing temporal circumstances, fifteen 
hundred freemen ! 

Recur to the annals of any colony that first broke ground in this Wes¬ 
tern World, and their contrast with this will astonish us—fifteen hundred 
rescued captives, on the heights of Liberia, looking out upon the broad 
face of day, with the animated elevation of conscious freemen; and yet, 
many among us are slow to believe, when it was only about one hundred 
of devoted spirits that first kindled the flame of liberty on the Plymouth 
rock. Yes, Sir, only the fifteenth part braved the wild waste of waters, 
and a whole hemisphere of savage foes to oppose them—sickness, deser¬ 
tion, and death to dismay them—yet. Sir, they cast their fortunes here— 
they struck up the lights of civil and religious liberty, that penetrated 
these western forests—that have been enlarging and expanding until these 
whole Heavens are illumined, and twelve millions of freemen live to honor 
their unshrinking firmness and patriotic patience. 

Every comparison, with kindred enterprises, through all past time, 
leave no cause for despondency. Let us go forward. Sir; it is a nation’s 
interest. It deserves, and I hope will soon receive, a nation’s patronage. 
And, in particular reference to the resolution which I have the honour to 
submit, while the reverend Clergy of our country deserve our best thanks, 
we may confidently look to them. Sir, for prayerful co-operation, as the 
ministers of that blessed gospel, that proclaims “liberty to the captives 
and the opening of the prison doors to them that arc bound. *’ 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be presented to such 
Clergymen as have, during the year past, invited the attention 
of their congregations to the objects of this Institution, and 
taken up collections in its behalf, and that they be respectfully 
and earnestly requested to continue to it the encouragement of 
their efforts. 

On motion by the Rev. Dr. Laurie, 

Resolved , That this Society has observed, with great pleasure, 
the recent establishment of State Societies in New York and 
Indiana, and that they earnestly recommend it to their friends 
in those States, where sucli Societies do not already exist, to 
adopt measures for their organization without delay. 

The Ilev. Mr- Delimit then rose, and, in a brief but eloquent speech, 
expressed the pleasure which he felt at the progress already made by the 
Society, nnd his unwavering belief that the apprehensions, interests, and 
religion of the Southern States, would contribute their united influence 
to promote the success and triumph of this Institution. He adverted, 
feelingly, to the condition of Africa, and to the light and moral beauty 
which it might be expected the scheme of Colonization would spread 
over the dark and melancholy features of that continent. He then moved 
the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the efforts of the several Auxiliary Societies, 
during the past year, merit the warmest thanks of this Institu¬ 
tion. 

On motion of G. P. Disosway, Esq. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institution be offered to 
those individuals who have subscribed on the plan of Gerrit 
Smith, Esq. to raise S 100,00(1 for this Society, and that to this 
plan the attention of the liberal and wealthy be earnestly so¬ 
licited. 

On motion by the Right Reverend Bishop Chase, 

Resolved, That the warmest thanks of this Society be present¬ 
ed to R. Smith, Esq. the Treasurer, for the continuance of his 
able and important services. 

On motion. 

Resolved , That the thanks of this Society be presented to the 
Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Society for their dis¬ 
tinguished liberality and efforts in providing the means required 
to fit out an expedition with emigrants to Liberia. 
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The Society then proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing 
year. 

The Hon. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, was then chosen 
President of the Society, and the following gentlemen were 
added to the list of Vice-Presidents : 

Hon. Johk Cotton Smith, of Connecticut. 

Thomas S. Grimke, Esq. of Charleston, S. C. 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuyskn, of New Jersey. 

The other officers remain the same as during the last year. 

On motion by Rev. Dr. Laurie, 

Resolved , That the thanks of this Society be presented to the 
Hon. C. F. Mercer, for the dignity and ability with which he 
has presided during this evening. 


latUeT irow\ W\e Secretory oi aw AvvsAYy. 
Society iu Yvrgima. 

We greatly desire the accomplishment of the plan proposed in the fol¬ 
lowing interesting letter. The possession of a ship by the Society, would, 
in our humble judgment, advance in an important degree its operations. 
We hope that the time is not remote, when a packet will leave this coun¬ 
try for Liberia once in three months at least. To this interesting letter wc 
earnestly invite the attention of all our friends. 

Deckmrrr 9th, 1829. 

Dear Sir :—I have been requested by Mr.- 

of this county, to say to you, that you may consider him a 
subscriber of £50, on the plan proposed to raise a fund of £20,- 
000, for the purchase of a vessel lor the transportation of emi¬ 
grants to the African Colony. 

In addition to the above, it has become my duty to announce 
to you, that the members of the Colonization Society of this 
county, at their last annual meeting, pledged themselves to raise 
the sum of one hundred dollars, over and above their yearly con¬ 
tributions, to he applied to the same object As soon therefore 
as the sum of £20,000 has been subscribed, you arc at liberty 
to draw upon our Treasurer for the above amount 

The purchase of a vessel by your Society, I have always re¬ 
garded as a matter of the highest importance* ami I regret ex- 
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ceedingly to find that so little encouragement has been given to 
the plan now before the public to effect that object. I therefore 
suggest to you the propriety of calling the attention of the dif¬ 
ferent Auxiliaries to this subject, and of urging upon them the 
necessity of imitating the example which has been set them by 
the Society in this county. If each Auxiliary would at its next 
annual meeting appoint a committee, whose business it should be 
to solicit subscribers, and if the committees so appointed would 
give to every person to whom a subscription paper should be pre¬ 
sented, the liberty of subscribing just what sum he might please, 
no matter how small; I will venture the assertion that the 
g20,000 would be realized in a very little time. I do not know 
the number of the different Societies in the U. States; but there 
is not perhaps one, that cannot with even ordinaiy exertions, 
raise at least one hundred dollars, while some could raise dou¬ 
ble, and others treble that amount, by adopting the plan which 
I have suggested, or one similar to it. In this county, no 
pains have been spared to prejudice the public mind against Af¬ 
rican Colonization. Our Society therefore numbers but very 
few members—as few, perhaps as any in the commonwealth or 
the U. States—yet the greater part of the glOO for which the 
Society is pledged has been already subscribed, and I have no 
hesitation in saying, (if the committee whose duty it is to ob¬ 
tain subscribers do not relax their efforts,) that before it becomes 
payable, it will be increased to 200. Upon the whole, it seems 
to me that the raising of a fund for the purchase of a vessel, is 
an object, to accomplish which the different Societies ought to 
put forth all their exertions. They can and will accomplish it, 
and I trust that another year will not pass by without w itness¬ 
ing the complete success of the efforts which they may make. 

I am, with much respect, your obedient servant, 


Colo luxation Society oi ltveluwond 
and ManclicstcT. 

We have perused with feelings o f far more than ordinary interest, the 
First Annual Report of this Institution. No small part of our hopes for 
Africa depend upon the generous sentiments and persevering benevolence 
of the Ladies of our country. The cause in which we arc engaged appeals 
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irresistibly to their hearts; and their influence and exertions may, and we 
believe will, aid immensely in its accomplishment. We make the follow¬ 
ing selections from this cheering Report:— 

“The Executive Committee of the Female Colonization Socie¬ 
ty of Richmond and Manchester, present with feelings of grati¬ 
tude and pleasure their first Annual Report. Although the 
sphere of their influence is limited, they are conscious that they 
have not labored in vain. Our Society has scarcely been in ex¬ 
istence one year; but our pecuniary contributions, small as they 
may seem, we trust have contributed to advance the great and 
philanthropic cause for which we have associated. From the 
report of the Treasurer it appears that two hundred and twenty 
dollars and thirty-one ceiils , have been received by her since the 
organization of the Society; of which S197 25 have been dis¬ 
bursed. The manner in which the funds have been applied, is 
as follows: 

“In accordance with a resolution of the Executive Committee, 
immediately after its organization, that part of their funds should 
be annually appropriated to constitute one of the pastors of the 
several churches a member for life of the American Coloniza¬ 
tion Society, the sum of &30 was applied to make Bishop Moore 
a life member thereof. Twenty dollars and fifty cents more 
were applied to the purchase of articles of clothing for the co¬ 
lonists who embarked last winter;—and the sum of &139 75 
has been paid over to the Treasurer of the Colonization Society 
of Virginia. After deducting the expenses of the last year, there 
yet remains in the hands of the Treasurer twenty-seven dollars 
eighty three cents. 

“We are sure that the expectations we have formed as Chris¬ 
tians, of the good to be done in Africa by the Colonization So¬ 
ciety, are not visions never to be realized. As a missionary 
scheme it commends itself to the heart and the mind of every 
Christian. The promise that Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands 
to God, will be soon fulfilled—and our humble efforts, with the 
blessing of God, shall contribute to that glorious issue. 

“Already have we the satisfaction of knowing that the slave 
trade has somewhat decreased through the agency of the colony, 
and that the names of Americans are sometimes uttered in Afri¬ 
ca unassociated w ith chains and scourges. 
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“As to our own exertions, which must be within a contracted 
sphere, we have a reward.for which we are thankful, in the con¬ 
sciousness that it has been our privilege to set the first example 
to our sex of an association of females engaged in this good 
cause. If it shall be followed by a more general movement 
among females in its favor—if female influence shall be enlisted 
in the work (and we conceive it to be perfectly within the 
sphere which Christianity describes for it) we hope that we shall 
not cease to be thankful. In that event we cherish the persua¬ 
sion that our sons and daughters will be brought up to feel a 
tender and compassionate interest in those whom providence 
has subjected to them—and. that the principles of the nursery in 
this matter, as we know they do in other things, may exert an 
expanded influence upon society. 

“To God’s care we recommend the work, and it shall be our 
constant prayer, that ‘from the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same, his name may be great among the Gen¬ 
tiles, and that in every place incense and a pure offering may 
be offered Him.’” 

Intelligence. 

We mentioned in our Number for December, that, through the liber¬ 
ality of the citizens of Philadelphia, the brig Liberia had been chartered 
to convey emigrants to the African Colony. This vessel sailed from Nor¬ 
folk on the 16th of January', with fifty-eight coloured passengers, forty- 
nine of which were liberated slaves. It was expected that a larger num¬ 
ber would have embarked; and a few days after the departure of the ves¬ 
sel thirty slaves, emancipated by Joel Early, Esq. of Georgia, arrived at 
Norfolk. It is hoped that they will not be compelled to remain long in that 
place, but that, with many others, they may soon obtain a passage to Af¬ 
rica. Two 8w iss missionaries, Messrs. Rudolf Dietschy and H. Graner, 
sailed in the Liberia; and also Dr. J. W. Anderson, assistant Agent and Phy¬ 
sician to the Colony. Dr. Anderson is a native of Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and a gentleman whose medical science' and moral and religious worth 
command our highest respect and confidence. 

Interesting Fads .—It was stated by the Uon. C. F. Msitrsn, in the 
recent Virginia Convention, that, in 1817, the lands in Virginia were 


valued at.$206,000,000 

In 1829, at. 96,000,000 

Average value of slaves in 1817.$300 

In 1829,. 150 

48 
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Fobmatiox of Acxiuabx Societies. 

In oar last Number we mentioned the formation of an Auxiliary State 
Colonization Society at Iudianopolis, the capital of Indiana. Through the 
zealous and well directed efforts of Jobiah F. Polk., Esq. an Agent of 
the Parent Society for several of the Western and South-Western States, 
much interest appears to have been excited in behalf of the objects which 
it is the design of this institution to accomplish. We rejoice to perceive 
that three other associations have more recently been organized in the same 
State for the promotion of the same cause, at Connersville, Brookville, and 
Madison. 

Officers of the Connersville Auxiliary Colonization Society. 

Samuel W. Parker, President.. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Paul Davis, I Edmund J. Kidd. 

Newton Clavporl, 

Caleb B. Smith, Secretary. | Sami. C. Sample, Treasurer. 

Managers. 

Rev. Isaac Wood, I Philip Mason, 

Wm. Helm, Thomas J. Sample. 

Joseph Abrams, 

Officers of the Brookville Auxiliary Colonization Society. 

Uev. Augustus Joceylyn, President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Richard Tyner, I John Fowley, 

Elijah Barwick, 

John Milton Johnston, See. j Jas. S. CoaUcutt, Treasurer. 

Managers. 

Nathan Hammond, I Amos Church, 

David Price, I James L. Andrew. 

George IV . Kimble, 

Officers of the Madison Auxiliary Colonization Society, 

lies. J. H. Johnston, President. 

• Vice Presidents. 

Moody Park, j John Jewell. 

"Victor King, | 

John King, Secretary. f James White, Treasurer. 

Managers. 

Adam Modcrwcll, j J- W. Stone, 

John Irwin, I Jonathan Barnet. 

Silas Ritchie, j 

State Colonization Society in Tennessee. —This Institution has been re¬ 
cently organized at Nashville, and the Secretary informs us that, on the 
9lh of January, there were eighty-five members, five of whom were mem¬ 
bers for life. Our Agent, Mr. Polk, visited that place about the middle 
of December, and made a vigorous and successful effort to arouse public 
attention to the great and benevolent purposes of the Parent Institution. 
The Constitution and list of officers of this Society have not yet come 
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into our hands. Hekrt A. Wise, Esq. the Secretary, writes—“you will 
see, by our Constitution, that we have resolved to aid the Parent Institu¬ 
tion at Washington, not only by the contribution of money, but by exer¬ 
tions to promote the formation of other Societies.” We may expect bene¬ 
fits of the most important character, from the. energy and liberality of the 
citizens of Tennessee. It cannot be forgotten that the Legislature of this 
State was among tiie first to express its approbation of our scheme, as 
meriting the countenance and aid of the National Government. 

Stale Colonization Society in Alabama. —We are informed by our Agent, 
Josiah F. Polk, Esq. that a State Colonization Society was established, 
under favourable auspices, on the 11th of January, at Tuskaloosa, Ala¬ 
bama. One hundred and forty-one dollars were paid down, several indi¬ 
viduals having, by the payment of $10 each, constituted themselves life 
members. Five Judges of the Supreme Court of the State have enrolled 
themselves among the members of this Institution. 

Officers of the Aux. Col Society of the State of Alabama. 

, Hon. Abncr.S. Lipscomb, Mobile, President. 

Vice-President a. 

Hon. John Gayle,' Greensborough, 

Doctor Thomas Fearn, Huntsville, 

R. L. Kennon, D. D. Tuskaloosa, 

Hon. Reuben Safford, Cahawba, 

E. W. Peck, Esq. Elytan, 

Henry Hitchcock, Esq. Mobile. 

T. Nixon Vandyke, Esq. Secretary, Tuskaloosa, 

David Johnston, Esq. Treasurer , do. 

Managers. 

Wm. B. Martin, Esq. Florence, 1 B. G. Sims, Esq. Tuskaloosa, 

Hon. James Russell, Bcllcfonte, 1 Wm. Marr, Esq. do. 

Doctr. Samuel M.Mcek, Tuskaloosa, j 

We rejoice, also, to learn, that an Auxiliary Society', with fair prospects, 
has been formed at Huntsville. The list of officers not yet received. 
Auxiliary Colonization Society , Courtland , Alabama. 
Doctor J. Shackeford, President. 

Fice-Presidents. 

Rev. Alexander Sale, I Jacob K. Swoop, 

Joseph Trotter, 1 G C. R. Mitchell, 

Managers- 

Hon. John White, BenjarfSin M. Bradford, 

Robert W. Macklin, David A. Smith, 

Wm. H. Whitaker, 

William Lynn, 7 Yeast, rer. Richard M. Sheegog, Secretary. 

Auxiliary Colonization Society of La Grange , Alabama. 

Rev. Daniel P. Bestor, President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Platt Stout, I Doctor G. G. Williams, 

Doctor Alexander Hedge, | Msj*. E. Meudith. 
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Managers. 

Doctor Silas Webb, I William Hyde, 

William W. Hudson, William E. Newell. 

Samuel M. Peters, 

Edward D. Sims, Secretary. j Madin Hedge, Treasurer. 

7\iscambia Auxiliary Colonization Society , Alabama. 
Micajah Tarver, President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Geo. W. Ashbridge, I Rev. John Haynie, 

Rev. Solomon Reece, | Doctor W. H. Wharton. 


L. Howard, 

J. B- Lockart, 

James Elliott, 

Doctor E. Coons, Secretary. 


L. J. Gist, 

Henry S. Foote, 

John F. Pride, Treasurer. 


Florence Auxiliary Colonization Society , Alabama. 
Judge Posey, President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Mr. Shuclc, I T homas Childress, 

Jas. H. Weakly, | Doctor Rucker. 


James Sample, 
James Martin, 
Robert Gorden, 

G. Little, Secretary. 


Algernon S. Vigus, 
Marschall Clarke. 

| S. Feemster, Treasurer. 


Note. —Owing to unavoidable circumstances, we have been prevented 
from publishing the receipts of our Agent, Mr. Polk; they will appear 
soon. 


Kxktcckt —Importation of Slaves. —The Bill more effectually to prevent 
the importation of Slaves as merchandize into this state, has been lost in 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 48 to 48, there not being a ma¬ 
jority for it, and the absent members when the vote was taken, being also 
equally divided in opinion. 

A bill w as recently introduced into the House of Representatives of Ken¬ 
tucky, “to provide for the constitutional emancipation of all slaves in the 
state,” but on its first reading was postponed indefinitely, by a vote of 
18 to 11. 

It appears that in the State of Kentucky, the owners of skives who are 
executed for crimes receive pay for them from the State Treasury, and 
that $68,000 have already been paid for that object. In a late legis¬ 
lative debate, it appeared that there were in the State 160,000 slaves, 
and tliat they were owned by one-fifth of the^ax paying whites; and an 
efTort was made to alter the law, so as to relieve the non-slave-holding 
whites from the odious tax, but witbout effect.— IV. Intel. * 
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Domestic Slave Trade. —The Mercantile Advertiser of New Orleans, of 
21st ult. has this paragraph: 

Arrivals by the sea and river, within a few days, have added fearfully to 
the number of slaves brought to this market for sale. 

New Orleans is the complete mart for the slave trade—and the Missis¬ 
sippi is becoming a common highway for this traffic. By whom are these 
slaves to be purchased? With the present crops of our planters, they 
will have but little money to advance in that way—nor is it possible that 
they will consent to involve themselves in new speculations until they can 
see themselves clear. 

A fact worth circulating .—At the close of one of his powerful discourses 
before the-African churches in this city, says a Baltimore paper, the Rev. 

Mr. Hewit was informed by a coloured man present, that he had abstained 
from the use of ardent spirits for more than twenty-five years, and had sa¬ 
ved enough of grog money to purchase a library of books worth $400. 
Here is an example worthy to be imitated by every black and white man 
in the land. “I will proclaim it,” said Mr. H. “wherever I go.” 

Mr. W*. B. Hodgson, whose interesting letter on “the Fellatahs, Cen¬ 
tral Africa, and the Colonization Society,” was published in the news¬ 
papers a few months ago, has been elected a corresponding member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London, and invited to co-operate in then- 
scientific 'labours. We are further informed that he has translated the 
four Evangelists and the Book of Genesis, into the language of the Ber¬ 
bers of Africa, (which he has undertaken to prove to be the ancient Nu- 
midian) and that the British and Foreign Bible Society have offered to 
have those translations published under their direction.— Nat. Gaz. 

Cotoxx or Amehicas Slaves in Trinidad. —We make the following 
extract from a speech of Mr. Pownall, delivered some time ago at an Anti- 
Slavery meeting in England. By a convention between the two Govern¬ 
ments the sum of $1,204,960 was paid by Great Britain as a full and final 
liquidation of all claims arising from the abduction of the persons refer¬ 
red to. 

“In further illustration of the principle that if the slaves were emanci¬ 
pated they would take good care of themselves, Mr. P. referred to a case 
which occurred at the close of the second American war. In 1814 a Bri- f 
tish squadron, having on board a large land force, made various descents i 
upon the Southern coast of the United States. During these visits some \ 
hundreds of American slaves joined the British standard by invitation.— \ 
These slaves were, at the termination of the war, settled at Trinidad, as \ 
free labourers. What was the result ? The experiment had been going 
on for fifteen years, and not one individual out of the community had been 
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chargeable to any person in Trinidad. They had supported themselves, 
and become possessed of considerable property, increasing in respecta- 
I bility, and augmenting in numbers.”' 



Conclusion. 

At the close of another volume of our work, while we de¬ 
voutly express our gratitude to God for the blessings which 
have thus far crowned our humble endeavours in a cause which 
we doubt not will still enjoy his favour, we would earnestly 
invite those who have conducted this cause to its present high 
place of promise, to consider what means may most effectually 
advance it, during the year upon which we have entered.— 
Some visitations of ^calamity we have indeed been called to en¬ 
dure, in that which has just elapsed, yet has there been, mani¬ 
festly, a great and favourable change taking place in public 
sentiment towards our object; and. while we have been acquir¬ 
ing strength at home, our African Colony has been making a 
sure if not a rapid progress. Tnc afflictions which we have en¬ 
dured were incidental, and for them it became us to be prepared. 
The success which has resulted from our cfTorts is their natural 
product, and gives firm ground for confidence that it will in 
future more amply reward exertion. 

Our fair country-women have come forward to the help of 
Africa, with warm hearts arid liberal hands. Their contribu¬ 
tions have done them honour, and given new vigour to our 
operations. The proceeds of the Fair, urhich was created by 
the enterprise, ingenuity,industry, and taste, ofthe Ladies ofBal- 
timore, exceeded 82,500; and this sum was immediately paid 
over to the Treasurer of the Parent Institution. Now, it 
seems to us, that an example like this must have animating 
power. We hope that it will reach and affect the mind of every 
enlightened female in the land. Why should not the Ladies 
in every city and large town of our country imitate , during the 
present year, the example which their sisters of Haiti more have 
so successfully exhibited? We respectfully put this question 
to their judgments and their hearts, and we only ask them to 
answer k in n manner satisfactory to their own flure minds. 

The collections in the churches on the 4th of JuK, or on a 
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Sabbath near to it, have been numerous and encouraging, but 
very far from universal. This year, this day of joyful remem¬ 
brances, of gratitude , of praise, of patriotic ardour, and exult¬ 
ing thoughts of freedom will be a Sabbath. May we not hope 
and expect that the Clergy, of every name, in all the churches 
of our wide spread country, will invite their people to do some¬ 
thing, on that anniversary, for Africa ? Will not all the Chris¬ 
tians in this land then unitedly testify their love to our free 
and invaluable institutions, by contributing to extend their in¬ 
fluences and blessings to another race and another continent ? 
How easily may our professed friends, by the adoption of 
timely and judicious measures, secure to our Institution, on 
that day, a fund far exceeding the amount ever received by it 
during any two years since its origin ! We make our appeal to all 
the Clergy of this Union—we invite, to this subject, the attention 
of the elders or officers of every Church. We call upon every friend 
of the Redeemer to engage, with becoming earnestness and 
liberality, in this holy work of charity. And, finally, we ask 
every citizen of this blessed country, whose bosom will, on 
that day which first rose upon the independence of our Nation, 
feel the warmth of patriotism and liberty, to assist in spreading 
over another continent, in securing to her vast population and 
her remote generations of men, freedom and knowledge, and 
religion. 

But, there is another subject which we must not omit to men¬ 
tion. It is well known that the American Colonization So¬ 
ciety has, from its commencement, looked to the powers and 
resources of the National Government for the means of fulfil¬ 
ling, adequately and most successfully, its great design. Its 
memorial has been presented to Congress, and commit¬ 
tees, to whom it has been referred have, repeatedly, in that 
body, made Reports approving of its object, as of sufficient 
magnitude to merit the countenance and support of the Nation. 

Twelve State Legislatures have expressed their belief in the 
benevolence of its principles, and eleven of these have already 
instructed their Senators, and requested their Representatives 
in Congress, to lend it their support. The State Colonization 
Society of Kentucky has drawn up a memorial, and put it in 
circulation for signatures, which will shortly be offered to the 
consideration of the National Legislature. Under these cir- 
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cuinstances we feel encouraged to invite all the Auxiliary So¬ 
cieties throughout the land to follow the example of that in 
Kentucky, and to urge our friends, every where, io send in 
their petitions to the Government of the Union, praying that 
such measures may be devised, and such means be afforded, as 
can, consistently with the constitution of the country, be brought 
to aid the scheme of African Colonization. 


C o ntr lbuiio n a 

To the American Colonization Society, from 2 6th December, 
1829, to January , 1830. 

By Messrs. llobert Gilmer & Sons, of Baltimore, for 1829 and 1830, on 

the plan of Gerrit Smith, Esq. $ 200 

By Gerard Ralston, Esq. of Philadelphia, Treasurer of Penn¬ 
sylvania Society,.... • ° c 

By members of Calliopean Society of Georgetown, D. C. com¬ 
posed of youth of the Rev. Mr. M‘Yean’s academy,.. 

By Jos. F. Polk, agent for the Society,. 

By Thos. D. Baird, of Pittsburg, Pa. as follows, via : 

Collected in the Congregation,.$ 7 

His own contribution. 3—— 

Wm. M. Adams, of Painesv'ille, Ohio, collected in that place,. . 

By Erie County, Pennsylvania, Aux. Society, per Hon. T. H. Sill, 

By Charles Kellog, of Kellogsville, New York, per Hon. 

Judge Powers,....... 

By collections in Presbyterian Church, Fairville, Erie co. Penn. 

By Female Colonization Society, Georgetown, I). C. 

By Hon. Mr. Crawford, a donation from Congregation of Rev. 

Andrew Hemphill, Chambersburg, Pa.... 

Donation by Rev. Eiiphalet Nott, D. D. President of Schenec¬ 
tady College, N. Y..... 50 

Do. by Benjamin Smith, Esq. of England, the son of the gen¬ 
tleman who started the Colony at Sierra Leone,. 100 

Do. by D. F. Newton, of Fifes,. 1 

Do. by John Ware, of Chester C. House, South Carolina,. 1 

Newark Aux. Colonization Society, by the Hon, Theodore 

Frclingbuysen,.....150 

Hampton County Massachusetts Col. Society, per Hon. J. C. 

Bates, ...... 125 

1744 96 


2 

25 50 


10 

5 

12 62 
10 

7 78 
12 56 

7 50 


QC^The money alluded to by the Rev. Mr. Candee, of Oxford, N. J. 
in his note published in the Belvidere Apollo of the 1st of December, was 
doubtless included in the sum received from R. Voorhecs, Esq. Mid ac¬ 
knowledged in the September No. 


Errata. 

December No. last page, seventh line from bottom, for 2d payment of 
Jasper Coming, Esq. on the plan of Gerrit Smith, read 3d payment. 
January No. page 328, seventh line from bottom, for 1824, read 1829. 



















